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Tothe Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

BEG leave to communicate to your 

readers and the public an account of 
a discovery, which has been made du- 
ring the present month in the parish of 
Horley, in which I reside, of some cu- 
rious animal remains, consisting of 
fragments of bones, and teeth of great 
dimensions. 

It has happened that a number of 
labourers, who were employed in dig- 
ging gravel at the southern extremity of 
acommon called Peteridge-wood, found 
at several times pieces of unknown mat- 
fer, so singularly formed and organised 
as to excite in them a momentary feel- 
ing of interest and curiosity; I regret 
to say, that this interest lasted no longer 
than while they could conveniently 
cleave them in pieces with their pick- 
axes—for, after having subjected them 
to this kind of examination, and finding 
It added nothing ta the: store of their 
knowledge, they threw away: the frag- 
ments among tie heaps of gravel, and 
eousigned the subject to oblivion. 'This 
iSnorance on the parts of the discoverers 
bas proved fatal to. the greater part of 
What has been found ; and every vestige 
¥ould probably have been thus disposed 
oi, had not two entire teeth been found 
together, inserted in the sockets of a 
ov —_ led the workmen to a 
noms ge of what these things really 

One of these teeth, which were both 
Petage has fallen into my possession ; 
pt te Wee state of preservation, but 
ae aaSalloe bis brittle; its dimensions 
in sat a ength upon the face, six 

ireeé quarters ; greatest 
of f th on the face, three inches ; depth 
inch ¢ solid part of ihe tooth, three 
which * three quarters; beneath 

i cre is on each side the tooth an 
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irreguiarly-formed ridge, which together 
have formed the roots, and extend about 
one inch and a-quarter further, making 
the whole measure of the depth five 
inches: its weight is four pounds thir- 
teen ounces avoirdupois. The face of 
the tooth is nearly plain, having no high 
protuberances, but it has a considerable 
degree of roughness, occasioned by a 
number of slightly-raised, grey-coloured, 
bony ridges, which lie in a direction 
nearly transverse all over the face, pa- 
rallel to each other, and about a filth or 
sixth part of an inch apart. These 
ridges are arranged in pairs, each pair 
being ynited at the end by a curve; so 
that each pair of ridges is in reality but 
one cominued ridge, the figure of whiclr 
may be conceived by supposing a circle 
to be pressed together, so that its peri- 
phery consist of two parallei straight 
lines, united at their ends by two short 
curve lines; for the most part each of 
these pairs of ridges ocenpy the whole 
breadth of the tooth, but, as they ap- 
proach one of the ends, a pair only oc- 
cupies half the breadth, and another 
pair the remaining half; yet nearer the 


end the ridges are in three divisions, 


and at the extremity the division is 
fourfold; and here, from the shortness 
of what was in the other cases a flat side, 
it becomes curved, and assumes altoge- 
ther a small circular figure. Upon 
breaking the- tooth, these ridges are 
found to be the ends of a series of double 
laminz, of which the tooth is composed, 
and which are perpendicular to the face 
of the tooth; the figure of these double 
laminee may again be conceived by sup- 
posing a cylinder pressed nearly flat. 
Among the other vestiges which the 
labourers have cither destroyed or lost, 
are entumerated—a very large bone, sup- 
posed to have been a thigh-bone, quite 
periect; ee and a tusk 
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of ivory, perfect in its form, described 
as being about half a rod in length ;— 
the whole of which, excepting a frag- 
ment of between three and four inches 
in length, which I have in my possession, 
is destroyed and lost. 

I have also saved two other teeth, 
which are not quite entire, and both of 
which appear to have been of imperfect 
growth. The bulk of one of them, 
when entire, was nearly equal to that of 
the one I have described: the other was 
much smnaller, being of not more than a 
fifth or sixth part of the bigness of the 
others; it presents no worn face, and 
appears never to have been of any use 
to the animal as a tooth—it probably 
belonged to a young animal that had not 
acquired its growth. 

i have also in my possession a few 
pieces of teeth, and a number of small 
fragments of large bones; but they are 

enerally in so broken a state, that I 
Pelieve they cannot be traced to any 

articular .part of the animal frame. I 
lone also a number of small fragments 
of bone in a fossil state. This enume- 
ration, together with the companion 
tooth of the one first described, and 
which description will apply almost as 
well to that, but which is not in my pos- 
session, comprise almost the whole that 
have been saved of these curious vestiges. 

The several spots in which these re- 
mains have been found are some of them 
forty or fifty yards distant from others ; 
nothing like connexion was observed 
among the various parts, except that 
the large tusk Jay in such a position that 
its base terminated nearly in the spot 
where the two connected teeth were 
found ;—other teeth were found thirty 
yards distant; and the whole number 
of what were saved and destroyed 
certainly amount to as many as eight, 
and perhaps many more. These cir- 
cumstances, conjoined with that of the 
smaliness of one of the teeth, furnish, I 
think, a strong presumption that they 
have formed parts of several animals. 

The whole of these remains, with one 
er two trifling exceptions, have been 
found lying on a bed of deep blue marl, 
ata depth of about eight feet below the 
surface. The super-strata consist first 
of mould, then of various layers of sand 
and gravel; in some of the layers are 
abundance of stones, and of smooth-worn 
eee and immediately above the 

nes is a stratum, of six or twelve 
inches thickness, of sand, mixed with 
very sinall pieces of chalk. The whole 
of these strata are evidently an alluvial 
deposit, and have, in all probability, 
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been drifted hither by the floods of 
small rivulet, one of the ext 2 
branches of the River } aa 


Tol 
channel is at present about 166 
paces removed from this spot ; the bed 


of the stream is, however, su 

sixteen feet below the ae on 
earth that covered the bones, and seven 
or eight feet below the bed of marl on 
which the bones reposed. The highest 
flood ever remembered in this stream 
was not quite eight feet upon the part 
of the bed I measured ;—so that the 
whole accumulation of river-deposit 
lies higher than any floods which have 
happened in these days. I am however 
satisfied that this circumstance will 0 
pose in the mind of the geologist (whose 
researches teach him to discover in every 
feature of Nature traces of eternal 
change and revolution,) no obstacle to 
the belief that these relics owe their im- 
perfect preservation to a protection 
afforded by the neighbouring stream— 
especially when it is considered that 
small pieces of chalk are mingled ia 
one of the strata, and that there are no 
origin@l beds of chalk nearer than the 


hills, four or five miles distant, in whick 


this stream has its sources. 

I do not pretend to decide to what 
species of animal these remains have be- 
longed, but I think they are unques- 
tionably parts either of the elephant or 
of the unknown animal designated by 
the name of mammoth; the most perfect 
tooth exactly resembles specimens that 
I have seen in the neighbourhood of the 
Ohio, and from other parts of North 
America, which are called mammoth 
remains. 

I have endeavoured to state with 
perspicuity the facts that have fallen 
under my own observation, and shall 
leave them to the naturalist to make 
deductions therefrom. 

WILiiAM ConsTasle. 
Horley Mill, near Reigate ; 
May 26. 


a J 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazint, 
SIR, 
LLOW me, through your valuable 
miscellany, to do some justice to 
the memory of one who will live the 
recollection of all who knew him, whilst 
any regard is entertained for every virtue 
of the head and heart—the late M. Re 
baut de St. Etienne is the person ' 
whom I allude, who has been most It 
juriously treated in a late number of 
infamous Quarterly Review, ané “od 
matised with being a “ fachous 
senicr.” Tat 
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That M. St. Etienne was a Protes- 
fant minister, is undoubtedly true; but 
does the term “ Dissenter convey an 

‘ate idea of a Protestant minister 
appropria hae © . ‘ 
‘a Roman Catholic kingdom ? During 
a residence of three months in Langue- 
doc, in 1785, I had the happiness of an 
almost daily intercourse with M. St. 
Etienne; and it afforded me ample op- 

tunity of becoming intimately ac- 
nainted with his public sentiments and 
rivate worth, Even the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Nismes, though differing from 
him in their religious tenets with the 
warmth peculiar to their climate, always 
spoke of him with admiration. Perhaps 
the picture of a truly Christian minister 
was never more faithfully exhibited— 
jearning, humility, benevolence, charity 
to every sect and communion, and an 
attention to every Christian duty, with 
the politeness of a person who had 
moved in the first circles of society, were 
the distinguishing traits of his character; 
and they secured him public respect, 
esteem, and unbounded popu- 
arity. 

When the revolutionary explosion 
burst forth, the Roman Catholics and 
Protestants at Nismes looked up to him 
together as the guardian of their inte- 
rests, and elected him one of their depu- 
ties to the National Assembly by unani- 
mous acclamation. ‘This honour, when 
announced to him, he peremptorily de- 
clined, and it was not till after repeated 
importunity, and a struggle of some 
days, that his own inclinations gave way 
to those of his constituents, who had 
given him such a decided proof of their 
confidence. Little then did he deserve 
the opprobrious character of a “ factious 
Dissenter ;” and the “Spreti honores 
etiam oblatt” might have been more 
truly said of him. His memorable vote 
in favour of the unfortunate Louis-X VI. 
on the question of the “ Appel Nominal,” 
when he was aware of the dangers in 
Which it would involve him, should have 
— him, one might have supposed, 
fom this calumnious attack. What he 
foresaw did not prevent the conscienti- 
ous and strenuous exertion of his abili- 
tles in defence of the falling monarch, 
and the guillotine was its reward or 
punishment, 

In the 28th number of the infamous 
parterhy Review, p. 397, there is the 
fom NP — fs quotes 
“ a 8 Congres de Vienne :— 
tT last this peace, so ardently desired, 

ng expected, has arrived; but, in 


“der that the world should enjoy it, it will 
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be necessary to banish that tone and lan- 
guage which has embittered the actions 
of man, and ulcerated his heart, the in- 
terests of men have been too success» 
fully opposed to each other, and those 
have been rendered enemies who are in 
fact members of one family. 'The cus- 
tom of the Eastern sovereigns on their 
accession to the throne, with regard to 
their unfortunate brothers, has been too 
much adopted in the political world, 
and by those who give their attention to 
politics. Not being able to overcome 
our enemics, we appear to think we can 
never sufficiently hate them, that we 
cannot sufficiently insult them, and that 
it is not in our power to treat them with 
sufficient atrocity and perfidy. In con- 
sequence of being repeated, this language 
has been universal. There are nations 
of whom we cannot speak without insult, 
because we have insulted them for 
twenty years. The most odious impu- 
tations have been received into general 
usage, and become a part of our voca- 
bularies ;—we have gone so far as to re« 
present the happiness of some as income 
patible with that of others: in short, we 
have seen professors of national hatred.” 
This passage is, ludicrously enough, 
termed a “judicious passage,” and the 
doctrine of mutual moderation, ona dif- 
ference upon political subjects, is osten- 
sibly recommended. One cannot help 
smiling, sir, on a recommendation so 
perfectly consistent with the candour 
and freedom from every species of poli- 
tical acrimony, for which this journal 
has acquired such an established repuy 
tation—but, as Lord Byron has obe 
served, “ Thus it is,” and, 
“ Cxdimus, inque vicem prebemus Crura 
Sagittis.” 


Boulogne sur Mer ; May 23. C. 
—— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 


T a time when manuscripts and 
letters are daily discovered which 
elucidate a very important, but, till 
lately, a very obscure period in the his- 
tory of the affairs of Scotland, it is de- 
sirable that every facility should be 
afforded towards rendering the colleo- 
tion as numerous and complete as pos- 
sible. I, therefore, beg leave to ace 
quaint you, for the information of those 
who are engaged in researches of this 
kind, that I, some years ago, met with, 
in the possession of a gentleman in 
Edinburgh, a thick quarto manuscript 


journal of the Pretender’s Expedition 


in the year 1745. As my curiosity was 
ee 3QS not 
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not at that time so great on this subject 
as it is at present, I was not so very 
particular in my observation of its con- 
tents as I should be now. But I re- 
collect, distinctly, having attentively 
yerused it from beginning to end, and 
hat it struck me as being very sensibly 
written, and containing more judicious 
and original views respecting the con- 
wuct of the enterprize, than any other 
account that I had before, (and, I be- 
Jieve, I may safely add,) or since seen. 
It purported (as I then understood,) 
“4o be written by Lord Elcho, who, it is 
known, was one of the Pretender’s ad- 
herents; and who, from his elevated 
rank, was doubtless constantly near 
the Prince’s person; and, from having 
less to distract his attention than the 
ehiefs of clans had, must bave enjoyed 
the best opportunities of judging of the 
events passing around him. From the 
house in which I read this manuscript, 
I presumed it to belong to some member 
of the noble family of Wemyss, in Scot- 
Jand ; and I have no doubt, were proper 
application to be made, that the present 
bead of that family, whose intelligence 
and liberality of sentiment are well 
known, would either grant permission 
himself to have it published, or use his 
influence in obtaining that permission. 


I shall esteem myself very fortunate 


if this intimation in any way prove the 
means of giving to the world a produc- 
tion, which I am _ confident would do 
infinite credit to the memory of the 
noble anthor, and would help to clear 
up seyeral points in the history of those 
transactions, which the recent publi- 
cation of the Culloden and Lockhart 
Papers have contributed to render so 
highly interesting, 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; Hi. E. 
May 12, 1817, 
Ri 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 





FD pplecercag ha is justly pre-eminent 
among the modern nations of Eu, 
rope, and indeed of the world, for its 
ecientific and charitable institutions. In 
the British metropolis alone, it may be 
confidently said, there are more hospitals 
for the destitute and diseased poor, asy- 
Jums for natives and foreigners, public 
echools, and benevolent institutions, than 
in any one kingdom of the modern 
world. Euglishmen are characterized 
for morality and generosity; and they 
ought to be jealous of preserving and in- 
creasing this proud distinction. It is the 


laudable and yational Jove of liberty and 


Lord Elcho’s MS. Narrative.—Mr. Britton on the 
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such endss 
minds can 
Olg good,” 

aud litera 


independence that leads to 
and none but free and liberal 
banquet in “ the luxury of d 
A free-press, free discussion, 
inquiry, are calculated to expand th 
understanding, and mend the heart ’ 
Among the recent institutions of t} 
metropolis, isone which I am anxious to 
make known to the public, through the 
medium of your useful miscellany— 
because it is calculated to produce inn 
good, and because the benefits are liket 
to be mutually felt by the donor and ee 
ceiver: for, as the great poet of nature 
appositely remarks, 
“«The quality of mercy is not strain’d : 
It droppeth, as. the gentle rain from 
heaven, 


Upon the place beneath; it is twice 
bless’d— 


It blesseth him that gives, and him that 
takes,” 


It is well known that London is com. 
posed of all classes of persons—natives 
of every quarter of the globe, and pro 
vincials from every county, island, and 
distriet, of the kingdom. ‘These are at- 
tracted by wealth, by curiosity, and by 
manifold other motives. Whatever may 
be the motives with the indigent, they 
should be speedily and prdperly em- 
ployed,—for idleness leads to vice, and 
hence not only the individual is a suf- 
ferer, but the community is injured, As 
one means of counteracting this evil, 
some of the counties of England have 
metropolitical societies formed to pro- 
tect and assist the poor emigrants of their 
respective distriets; one of this nature 
has recently been organized by some no- 
blemen and gentlemen of Wiltshire—the 
object of which is to raise a fund, by do- 
nations and annual subscriptions, for the 
purpose of apprenticing the children of 
poor Wiltshire parents, resident In the 
metropolis; also for advancing them 
money, at the expiration of their art 
cles, to establish them in business. No 
one can doubt the utility and laudable- 
ness of such a plan: it is calculated to 
produce important effects,—as parents 
will endeavour to render their children 
eligible for such situations, the youths 
will be emulous to obtain and secure & 
good character during their uni 
in hopes of public reputation and pu “ 
reward: one good example will exe! 
jaudable rivalry; and industry, —_ 
and economy, will arise out of re 
system, As the amor-patrie mus 


is will be 
long to every honest breast, this W! 
warmly excited by those local a 
neral associations which tend 1 — 
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9 man inharmony, and to promote 
anamiable rivalry of benevolence. {tis 
yell known that many of the rich citizens 
of London, and other eminent ae 
have been raised from a state o1 poverty, 
and have, in advanced age, or after de- 
cease, founded hospitals, public schools, 
and other benevolent institutions, (see 
ai interesting volume entitled as Erem- 
lery Biography,” containing memoirs 
ofsuch characters.) 

The first public meeting and organiza- 
tion of the Wiltshire Society took place 
on the 14th of May, 1817, at the Albion 
Tavern; when about fifty noblemen and 
gentlemen attended. Sir Benj. Hob- 
house, bart. presided, and was supported 
bythe Duke of Somerset, and one of the 
Members for Cricklade. After the cloth 
was removed, and certain “toasts of 
course” were given, the worthy chairman 
explained to the company the objects of 
the society, and expatiated with much 
eloquence aud feeling on the benefits 
likely to accrue from it. With that fe- 
licity which usually characterizes the 
noble baronet’s appeals ‘on all bencvo- 
lent oceasions, his address was fully felt 
and appreciated; each vied with his 
neighbour in expressing approbation, 
and in promoting the subscription. Se- 
yeral sums of ten pounds were given, and 
nearly every person pledged his name 
for annual contributions. A committee 
was formed to carry the resolutions of 
the general meeting into effect; twelve 
stewards were nominated to direct the 
first anniversary meeting ; the report of 
the temporary committee was confirmed, 
and the whole proceedings of the evening 
Were cheerful, unanimous, and, conse- 


mant 


quently, auspicious of permanency, har- . 


uiony, and vast utility. 


J. BRITTON, 
May 20, 1817, 


; =e 
To the Editor of the-Monthly Magazine. -- 


SIR, 
d bape notice you took of the case of 
= stone in the bladder, under the ar- 
licle “ Devonshire,” p. 384, of the num- 
ber for May, was doubtless inserted to 
em your readers: but, it is appre- 
meee you misunderstood the case, and 
ierefore did not properly represent it. 
—. a few copies to be struck off 
mn the view of replying more readily 
tw spa of some friends and fel- 
ifs suverers, who had applied to me for 
‘mation on the subject, and also with 
mre a that some medical person would 
out the case, and endeavour to as- 
i the cause of the separation of the 
oil, Which ascertainment may be 


of use to others labouring under similar 
complaints. I did not say, that “I had 
discharged above forty stones from the 
bladder,” a circumstance not novel, but 
that I had voided as many fragments of 
stone; thereby showing that the calculus 
had been separated, which I thought to 
be a very uncommon occurrence; nor 
did I determine whether the separation 
was caused by Adams’ Solvent, or the 
calcined magnesia, but that I had used 
no other remedy which could have had 
such effect: I left the cause to be ascer- 
tained by more scientific persons, 

It is true I voided many stones or peb- 
bles of the size of wheat corns, and F sat 
sands of smaller gravel, before the pre- 
sence of a stone was ascertained b 
sounding, at commencement of using the 
solyent—bni scarcely any since but fra 
ments. In the course of one day, in 
February last. I discharged twelve 
fragments, which, being analyzed in 
London, were found to consist of urie 
acid: and I have voided many fragments 
since, and frope to get rid of still more ig 


the same way. J. Isaac. 
May 17, 1817. 
<= 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazinge 
SIR, 


N an entertaining, but anonymous, 
volume, entitled, “ Memorandums 
of a Residence in France in the Winter 
of 1815-16,” I met with the following 
singular account of the effects of the 
celebration of high mass, upon the mind 
of the author, concluding with a com- 
pliment to the -talents and virtues of 
my late much respected friend—the 
Rev. Hugh Worthmgton:— 

“T had frequently attended the cele- 
bration of high mass in England, and had 
often admired it as a fine and imposing 
spectacle, but never saw it in so great a 
degree of perfection as on a festival at the 
church of St. Roch, in Paris. I do not 
remember the occasion, but am not likely 
ever to forget the ceremony or the feelings 
it inspired. I had been previously ha- 
rassed with unusual fatigue, had passed 
several nights of broken rest, and had pure 
sued my studies with a degree of assiduity 
and intensity which had quite unhinged 
my nerves, and left me in a state of body 
approaching very nearly to hysterical agi- 
tation. Under a feeling so oppressive 
and distressing, I looked about anxiously 
for something to turn the cnrrent of my 
thoughts, and tranquillize the painful irrt- 
tation of my brain, The church of St. 
Roch was open and illuminated with un- 
usual splendor; I passed in; and, hiring one 
of the little chairs, of which there aremany 
hundred always ready, seated myself 
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and waited patiently for the commence- 
ment. 

“The long preparation added still to the 
effeet. The organ swelled out its majestic 
tones with the most exquisite modulation 
Ekad ever heard. The music of the Ro- 
mish Ritual is exceedingly fine, and here it 
was heard to the fullest advantage. The 
venerable air and magnitude of the build- 
ing—the great numbers of the communi- 
cauts—the gorgeous habiliments of the 
Jong train of priests—the splendour of the 

enged eeremony—the exquisite chant- 
mg of the singers—were altogether in- 
finitely impressive. I was so overpowered 
with my own emotions, that I eotiid 
searcely stifle the hysterical sobs which 
rose in spite of my exertions. I felt a 
sensation of awe, of reverential awe, which 
almost made me dread to lift up my eyes, 
Fest I should encounter the reproving 
glance of an offended Deity. My con- 
science brought before me all the faults 
¥ had ever been guilty of; and I was over- 
whelmed with a sense of my own unwor- 
thiness and reprobation. Forgetting for 
2 moment that I was assisting at a eom- 
munion of which I was not a member, I 
Kuelt down and received the sacrament 
with as sincere a devotion as ever influ. 
enced the breast of the most bigotted be- 
Lever in modern miracles! I thought not 
of the peculiar tenets of Catholic or Pro- 
testant, and only reflected on the power 
and the mercy of the Creator, and on the 
miserable impotence and unworthiness of 
human nature. J thought on that perfect 
Ban, who sacrificed his life for the benefit 
of his abandoned fellow-creatures, and T 
ate the bread in commemoration of his 
sufferings. My feelings were excited toa 
degree of intensity, which could not long 
have continued without causing madness, 
I wished to retire, but had not the power 
to remove myself; on a sudden, some 
quarrel at the door respecting a dog 
which had been admitted into the church, 
turned the whole course of my ideas, and 
al! the pomp and magniticenee which had 
before produced so strong an effect on the 
mind, faded into nothingness and folly. 
T returned home dissatisfied and discon- 
tented. When I ‘communed with my 
own heart in my chamber, and was still, 
1 reverted.to the occurrence of the day. 
My body was now renovated by rest and 
refreshment, and I could calmly review 


‘my feelings and the cause of them: how 


did all the magnificent spectacle I had 
witnessed sink mto nothing, when com- 
pared with the humble prayer of a con- 
trite heart! I was angry and dissatisfied 
with the conviction that pressed itself 
upen me, that the feelings which were at 
the moment so sublime and overwhelming, 
were really the result of corporeal, not of 
intellectual impressions ; and that the same 
ceremony would have had no such effect 


had 1 been in bealth and vigor. Yet the 
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hichest enjoyment of these blessin 
not have incapacitated me from atthe id 
and sympathising with the ardent and ng 
affected piety, the. saint-like purit = 
devotion which characterized the Ad 
Hugh Worthington, a man whose reli i “ 
tenets I know not, but whose livel rig 
fluential faith—whose energetic Aa 
mance of his duties—whose exejulite ies 
plicity of heart, and overpowering elo. 
qnence, rendered him a worthy member 
of the ministry of Christ, and an honor to 
human nature.” 

Whatever, Mr. Editor, may be thought 
of the former portion of this extract, I 
am persuaded the latier part will be 
uceeptable to many of your readers: 
and gratifying as it is to meet with a 
tribute of respect to the memory of a 
beloved friend, a natural wish arises to 
extend the sphere of its circulation, 
Your insertion of. the above will theres 
fore much oblige, J. Evans. 

Lslington ; Hay 1, 1817. 

a 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magaziney 

SIR, 

IiE question proposed by your cor- 

respondent Q. in your number for 

May, viz. whether a man possessed of 
nothing but personal property can, by 
his will, bequeath it entirely from his 
wife, and leave her in a destitute situa 
tion, seems to admit of an easy solution. 
It is clearly decided by the current of 
authorities, that all the personal estate 
belonging to a wife becomes the abso- 
Jute property of ber husband, as soon as 
he has reduced it into bis possession; 
and that he may bequeath it by will en- 
tirely away from her, without the slight 
est possibility of having his request de- 
feated. (Vide Co. Litt. 351, Comyn’s Dig, 
title Baron and Feme, Bacon’s Abr. 
title Executors, 3 T. R. 631, and Mr. 
Christian’s note to page 445 of the first 
volume of Blackstone’sComm.) If, then, 
this be the law with respect to the 
property of the wife, there cannot be the 
smallest degree of doubt that it applies 
with much greater force to the property 
of the husband ; he has an indisputable 
right, during his life, to give or dispose 
of his personal effects to any ager 
in any way he may deem prudent, Ww! ’ 
out consulting his wife upon the say 
and, consequently, the dispositions 
will, where nothing but personal property 
is bequeathed, are totally free from be 
claims of his widow, even thoug® 8 
left destitute of the slightest proviso’ 
That it is a prevalent notion wrod 
many individuals that marriage © 
the wife, after her husband reg 
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rty, which he cannot bequeath from 
; [am perfectly aware; and the idea 
has probably arisen from the words ap- 
sinted to be said by the husband, in the 
matrimonial service of the Liturgy, viz. 
with all my worldly goods f thee en- 
jow.” This expression, though in former 
ages possessed of legal effect, has now 
become entirely destitute of operation; 
it originated in the custom of assigning 
dower ad ostium ecelesice, by which the 
husband endowed his wite at the church- 
porch (where all marriages were for- 
werly celebrated,) with the whole or a 
certain quantity, of the lands he was 
then seized of, in full satisfaction of her 
dower upon his after-acquired property. 
if the husband had no lands, an cudow- 
ment in goods, chattels, or money, at 
the time of espousals, was deemed to be 
a sufficient equivalent.—Glanvi/. c. 2. 

When the endowment was of lands, it 
was, aI have before stated, either of 
the whole that the husband was possessed 
of, or only of a certain portion; or, in 
other words, it was cither special or ge- 
neral, When a spectal endowment was 
intended, the husband, after affiance 
made and troth plighted, used to declare 
with what specific lands he meant to 
endow his wife; and, therefore, in the 
old York ritual there is, at this part of 
the matrimonial service, the following 
rubrick—- ““Sacerdos interroget dotem 
mulieris ; et st terra ei in dotem detur, 
tune dicatur psalmus iste, Sc.” When 
the wife was endowed generally, the 
husband seems to have said, “ W ith all 
my lands and tenements I thee endow ;” 
and then they all became liable to her 
dower. When he endowed her with 
personally only, he used to say, “ with 
all my worldly goods, (oy, as the “Salis- 
bury ritual has it, with all my worldly 


shattels,) I thee endow;” which entitled 


the wife to her thirds, or pars rationabilis, 
of his personal estate; and there is no 
oubt that the words in the marriage 
ceremony of the established church was 
taken from one of these rituals, and which 
we probably induced your correspon- 
ent, as well as many.others, to imagine 
ata Woman is entitled to dower cut of 
er hushand’s personal property, as well 
as out of his real estate, notwithstanding 
— will bequeaths his personal to 
— doubt existed upon tlie ques- 
- ‘ra reference to the authorities I 
“ ea it seems the Stat. of 11 
Previog ¢. 18, mast completely remove it. 
bene 8 to the passing of that Act, the 
dof London could only dispose of 

by their Portion of their personal effects 
Wills, on account of a custom 
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which existed to prevent them ; and they 
were obliged to leave the remainder to 
devolve upon their widows and children 3 
bat the act in question has fully autho- 
rized the freemen to dispose of the whole 
of their personal property freed from the 
ciaims of their widows and children, and 
thas it has placed them upon an equal 
footing with the rest of their fellow-sub- 
jects, with regard to the power of be- 
queathing their property by will. 

But, however clear it may be that the 
law enables a husband to bequeath his 
personal property from his wife, and 
leave her in a destitute situation, I think 
that any one who does so, for any other 
cause than gross misconduct on the part 
of the woman, may justly be said to sin 
in his grave, and to merit the execra- 
ticn of posterity. Beaucname. 

Chelmsford. 

i 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

OME months ago an inquiry was 
KF made in your Magazine concerning 
the place most suitable for a person of 
sinall income to live, and various parts 
of the country were in conscqtence 
pointed out by different correspondents. 
They all possessed claims to attention; 
but, among them, the city of Chester 
vhiefly attracted my regard, as, among 
other advantages, it united the cheap- 
ness of the country with the social com- 
forts of the town. Its most attractive 
excellence, however, is its singuiar sa- 
Jubrity, which I could have wished the 
writer to have more particularly de- 
scribed. In this respect it excels, not 
only any other town, but, what is sur- 
prisiag, any country parish in the king- 
dom; or, it is likely, in any other part 
of the world. Qn this subject, your 
readers will find some extremely strik- 


-ing: details in the Philosophical Trans- 


actions for 1778, by Dr. J. Haygarth. 
A table is there exhibited of the annual 
average of deaths ia the city for ten 
years preceding 1774. From this we 
collect, that only 1 ih 58 dics annually 
in the six parishes within the walls ; and, 
in the whole town collectively, 1 in 40; 
whereas, there die annually—at Jamai- 
ca, 1 white person in 5;—at Vienna, 
1 in 193;—at London, 1 in 20};—at 
Edinburgh, 1 in 204. ‘The heaithiest 
of the large towns is Manchester, where 
the proportion is 1 to 28. In the Pais 
de Vaud, and in some country parishes 
in Brandenburgh, there dies 1 in 45, 
Stoke Damerel, in Devonshire, ap- 
proaches nearest to Chester—1 in 54, 
The causes of this singular degree of 


healthiness in Chester way be partly 
ascertained, 
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ascertained, by attending to some pe- 
culiarities in its situation and structure, 
which the Doctor accordingly describes ; 
and from which it appears that it is pro- 
bably exempted, in consequence of these 
eircumstances, from two. of the princi- 
pal sources of diseases—stagnant mois- 
ture and putrefaction. It is seated on 
a rising promontory, formed of a sandy, 
porous rock, ‘through which water 
quickly filters. ‘The streets likewise 
descend, in every direction, from the 
suinmit of this rock, with a gentle de- 
clivity to the edge of it; whence there 
is every way a perpendicular fall of 
several yards. ‘The clearness of the air, 
too, appears to be extraordinary, from a 
register kept the last four years, (1770 
to 1774;) during which interval, there 
were observed only thirty-two hazy, 


and six foggy, mornings. W.N. 
Bedford-row ; May 3, 1817. 
a 
Zo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 
CORRESPONDENT having 
called your attention to the Right 
Rev. Dr. J. Milner, 1 ask the favour of 
you to insert the following letter, which 
was written by that right reverend gentle- 
man a few months ago. That a man of 
earning, in England, in the nineteenth 
century, should set his name to the ac- 
count given of a miraculous restoration 
of a female breast, after it had been cut 
eff, and buried in the church yard, is, 
to say the least, very extraordinary. 
For the Orthodox Journal. 

Mr. Andrews,—We have had several 
editions lately of that excellent work, the 
Encyclopedia of Theological Knowledge, 
Alban Butler’s Lives of the Saints. This 
work, however, could not come down 
later than the time when the author 
finished it; that is to say, it could not con- 
tain the lives of those servants of God who 
have been canonized or beatified since the 
pontificate of Benedict XIV; but, as there 
are many in this predicament, I regret that 
not one of your learned and zealous cor- 
respondents has turned his thoughts to- 
wards giving their lives, which already 
exist in foreign languages, to the English 
public. A work of this nature would be 
equally curious, edifying, and useful: it 
would shew, in particular, that the Catholic 
church has not been less illustrious for the 
sanctity of several of her children, or for 
the splendour of the most wonderful and 
incontestible miracles which God has 
wrought at their intercession, in these irre- 
ligious | times, than it was in the golden 
ages Of primitive fervour. Among these 
eminent servants of God, whose names are 
already enrojled in the sacred catalogue, 
or who, after long and scrupulous inquiries 
exci examivations, on the part of the Apos 


Other Modern Catholie Miracles. 
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in the road 
tion the os 


tolic See, are far advanced 
this distinction, I will men 
rable Lignori, a late bishop in Apulia, the 
author of many pious treatises; at y 
intercession, as has been incontestibj 
publicly demonstrated within these f 
months, a woman whose breast had "ea 
cut off for a cancer, and buried ip the 
church-yard, was suddenly restored t 
her, so that her infant drew milk from it in 
the same manner as from the other “athsiny 
which had never been diseased, | will also 
mention the B. Francis Caraciola, founder 
of the Regular Clerks, Thomas of Phil,. 
delphia, a negro saint of the order of st. 
Francis, St. Angela de Mecci, foundréss of 
the Ursuline nuns, and the venerable Paul 
of the Cross, founder of that most edifying 
and useful order of apostolical hermits, 
who, from their devotion to the Passion of 
our divine Saviour, are called Passionists, 
As this most holy man, and saint among the 
saints, as I may call him, was in affection 
and devotion at least particularly con 
aected with our country, I will here set 
down what one of his first disciples, now a 
bishop in Italy, and a livir.g mirror of sane- 
tity, has published in this respect con 
cerning him: Vita del. Ven. Paolo de la 
Croce, p. @0G. “It cannot be said how 
many tears he shed, how many ardent sighs 
he sent up to Heaven, and how fervently 
aird constantly he prayed for the conversion 
of heretics, and particularly that England 
might return to the bosom of the Catholic 
church: very frequently he was heard to 
declare that England was close to his heart. 
‘O England! England!’ he would cry out, 
on other occasions, with the most lively 
emotions, ‘Let as pray for England.’—I, 
for my part, cannot help doing so, even 
though I wished not to do it ; for no sooner 
do I begin my prayer than this poor king- 
don rushes into my mind: and there are 
now more than fifty vears that I have con- 
stantly prayed for the conversion of Eng- 
land. This I do in particular every mom 
ing, when I offer up the holy mass. What 
God will do with that kingdom I do not 
know, perhaps he will shew mercy to 1, 
and conduct it, in his infinite mercy, t@ the 


true faith: at all events, let us pray for It 


and leave God to do the rest. Meditating, 
on a particular occasion, on the loss of = 
kingdom, heretofore so fruitful insaints, 
was seen to be quite absorbed and insele 
sible: he was then in the Infirmary, 
about to take a medicine, which he held 4 
his hand, stirring it about again and agails 
without knowing what he did; at lenge vA 
exclaimed with extatic fervour, Ow “¢ 
am I now? _ My spirit is in Englant, om 
land of martyrs; and praymg God ro 
kingdom.’ ” JoHun MILNER, D.v. 
Wolverhampton ; Aug. 18, 1819 “en 
The foregoing is an exact On 
letter I have this moment une % 
the Orthodox Journal, \ ol. 3, . 
page 306, Scputate 
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Ty the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


the circumstances that tend to 
deteriorate the character of a na- 
psolute and tyrannical form of 
t is the most powerful and 
tain: it suppresses the ener- 

og of its subjects ; and, by keeping 
va from the exercise of the privileges 
of free citizens, excludes every thing 
that might exalt and dignify them. 
Knowledge is the bane of suc governs 
ments, and ignorance their nacural ally ; 
hence the press becomes the object of 
apprehension, and its control an impor- 
tant principle in their conduct. It is 
aid that knowledge is power; and it 
camot be doubted that the political 
strength of a nation is as greatly depen- 
dant on the intelligence and moral qua- 
lities of its inhabitants as on the extent 
of its population. By depriving its 
subjects of free investigation, and by 
making the press a servile instrument 
for promotiug its narrow and sinister 
designs, an arbitrary government takes 
the surest steps of establishing its 
authority; but it must be at the expence 
of every thing that gives vigour and 
energy to a country. 

Of the truth of this the history of all 
nitions bears ample evidence; and in 
few instances has the influence of two 
diferent systems of government been 
more strikingly exemplified than in the 
present state of North and South Ame- 
rica The great superiority of the 
former to their neighbours is admitted 
by Humboldt, although evidently will- 
ing to give a favourable representation 
of Spanish America; and the cause of it 
he justly attributes to the enjoyment of 
constitutional liberty by the Anglo- 
Americans: these, possessing a free 
republican government, are fast attain- 
ig an important station inthe political 
World; and the United States have al- 
realy produced men who have made no 
Inconsiderable additions to literature. 

ut the latter, long enslaved under a 
despicable thraldom, is without a na- 

al character, and ravaged by the re- 
miseries of civil discord. 
é considering the widely different: 

‘cumstances under which the two 
Phincipal divisions of the new world 
~ been placed, the same result could 

- Wave been reasonably expected a 
fre nue quondam colonies were, in 

‘easure, settled by a race of 

remarkable for their determined 

ton to any encroachment on their 
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civil and religious liberties, and who Ic:t 
their native country rather than give up 
sentiments to which they were so firmly 
attached. Principles, for which they 
had made so great a sacrifice, would 
thus be the more endeared to them, ‘and 
would of course be transmitted to their 
posterity. People with such opinions, 
entertaining a high value for inde- 
pendance, and a spirit impatient of re- 
straint, would naturally be disposed to 
withdraw themselves from the dominion 
of the parent country, when existing 
circumstances should favour such a 
measure ;—to this cause the separation 
of the United States from Great Britain 
may be more fairly assigned than to the 
mistaken policy of the British ministry. 
South America, on the contrary, was 
peopled by strangers from Europe, 
lured by an avaricious pursuit of wealth, 
or an inordinate love of adventure: 
there was nothing in such objects to in- 
Spire a generous love of freedom in the 
cruel sons of Spain ; and the clergy, with 
the aid of the holy Inquisition, contrived 
to rivet their chains. 

Among the impediments that have 
retarded the success of the revolution 
in South America, a want of union and 
combination between the chiefs is one 
of the most effectual. The nature of 
the confhict has assumed more the aspect 
of a war of partizans, rather than that of 
a people struggling for their indepen- 
dance. They want, as you have ob- 
served on another occasion, a Washing- 
ton to head their armies, and a Franklin 
to direct their councils ; their efforts are 
paralysed by being made in different 
directions—there is no analogy, no com- 
bination, in their actions. If they had 
had a centre of union, and their whole 
force had been directed by the same 
impulse, they might long have over- 
threwn the authority of the imbecile 
Ferdinand. In addition to this, the 
priesthood, finding that the effects of the 
revolution would be to reform the eccle- 
siastical abuses, added the weight of 
their influence to. the royal cause.* 
That, in a country so long under the 
influence of the clergy, their power 
should be considerable, might have been » 
expected, and they would of course ad- 
here to that state of things by which it 

as supported. 

i rhe cxigieoc of civil war, although 
in itself a most serious evil, has often 

* For some interesting particulars in 
proof of this, see Faxar’s account in the 
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proved thesmeans of eliciting talent, and 
bringing latent energies into action ; 
and that this may be the case in the pre- 
sent instance, is much to be desired. 
That the force and vigour of Milton’s 
genius were greatly indebted to the pe- 
culiarity of the times in which he lived, 
may be reasonably supposed. And, al- 
though the Royal Society, in all proba- 
hility the most illustrious literary insti- 
tution ever formed, was not founded by 


‘ihe persons immediately engaged in the 


civil contests of that age, it is very 
likely that its existence was owing to 
ihe spirit of inquiry excited by those 
political events. Lord Lyttleton, who 
was decidedly monarchical in his ideas, 
and by no means friendly to the parlia- 
mentarian cause, acknowledges the be- 
nefits derived from the memorable 
triumph of constitutional freedom over 
ihe unjust assumptions of regal au- 
thority. 

Of the final result of a war, protracted 
by the injudicious conduct of the inde- 
pendents, rather than by the strength of 
their oppouents, no apprehension need 
be entertained, It is not only the phi- 
Janthropist who might hail the release of 
a country so extensive, and with so 
many capacities for improvement, from 
the domination of a government the 
most despotic, and the most contempti- 
ble in Europe ;—commerce has acquired 
fresh vigour from the progress of the re- 
volution; and science, we may antici- 
pate, will be equally promoted. The 
independence of South America is de- 
sirable in a political point of view, as it 
would augment its strength and re- 
sources—thus rendering it a counter- 
poise to its more enterprising neighbour. 
Such an allusion, however, may be con- 
demned as savouring of the execrable 
doctrine of one nation being the natural 
enemy of another: but far be it from me 
io sympathise with the feelings of those 
calculating politicians, who seem to re- 
gard men as born for nothing but to be- 
come the instruments of ambitious 
statesmen—as if the only object of exis- 
tence was, that mankind should ruin 
and annihilate each other, 

EDWARD HATFIELD. 

Great New-street ; May 24. 

—— 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 
HE greatest, and almost only, 
composer in the style of the En- 
glish oratorio, was not a native of this 
country, but, from the 25th year of his 
age, he lived in England, where he com- 


[July 1 
posed the whole of his oratorios 
of music which he considered as hot 
suited to the native gravity of an on 
audience than the Italian Opera, to whi sh 
he had been composer for some ta 
previous to the appearance of hig a 
torios, ‘The oratorios of Handel — 
fore, I consider as purely English na 
positions; as also the Creation” of 
Haydn, which is written jn oyy i. 
guage, and was composed, like those of 
i andel, for “an English audience.” 
There does not seem to be any style of 
contincntal music which exactly ap. 
swers to the English oratorio; some. jy. 
deed, of the serious operas of Mozat 
and the older Italian masters, are aby. 
dantly fine and excellent in their Way, 
but they want the grandeur and subi. 
mity of the chorusses, which form so 
conspicuous a part in the English ora- 
torio, and which afford so distinct a line 
of separation between it and the Italian 
opera, Still, however, in other respects, 
these compositions bear so strong a re- 
semblance to cach other, that they may 
properly enough be compared together, 
always recollecting however the choius, 
in which our oratorio stands unrivalled, 
It would be highly improper to take 
our ideas of the Italian opera from the 
specimens We have been accustomed to 
Witness and applaud at the Opera-house 
of late years; those heterogeneous compo- 
sitions, made up of miserable and incon- 
gruous music, tagged together to dis- 
play the peculiarities, good or bad, of 
the reigning favourite singer of the day; 
in songs too, in which, as in the rest of 
the opera, the music is any thing but the 
appropriate vehicle of the sense ex- 
pressed by the words. If such composi- 
tions as these embraced the whole range 
of the Italian opera, it would be be- 
neath contempt; but, so longas the beau- 
tiful operas of Mozart, Handel, Sac- 
chini, Gugliclmi the elder, Winter, and 
many others exist, this style of music 
will always aflord the greatest pleasure 
to those hearers whe are capable of ul 
derstanding and estimating its métils. 
Great objections, however, may be made 
to the principles upon which the basis ot 
the Italian opera is founded ; there are 
many and strong reasons why it 1s il 
proper for tragedies, and other the- 
atrical compositions, to be written in the 
form of regular versification ; but It 1st 
diculous to hear a man_ singing, while 
personating the agonies of despair, of * 
wailing the anguish of disappointed love, 
in the same tones, and often with the sn 
graces and decorations, as he celebra 
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at being made happy by his fa~ 
inamorata, or Expresses his grief 
ntenced to the block or to the 


his Joy 
gourile 
at being S° 


+t is in vain that we shall look for 
) 


enc absurdities in the a a of 
the Baglish oratorios ; freed from them 
be being supe without being acted, when 
rope) ‘contrasted words wach stp: 
they allord to the composer t le mos 

perfect opportunities of displaying, Me 
aivantage, the highest pow ers of the 
most transcendent abilities. rae ro 
grouping of objects in the painting of a 
ckilful artist, each new strain acquires 
additional beauty by being coutrasted 
with the part which preceded it, each 
conspiring to form a whole, the perfec- 
{ion and unity of which consist in blend- 
ing together and harmonizing subjects, 
which, if taken separately, would lose 
much of their effect, or, if performed in 
any other order, might perhaps be al- 
most disagreeable: and this circum- 
stance, perhaps more than any other, has 
tended to blunt the desire our conntry- 
nen should have to hear these divine 
compositions, and consequently has di- 
ninished the frequency of their per- 
fumance. It is as great injustice to 
take them to picces, and judge of the 
merits of particular parts when deprived 
of their backgrounds, as it would be to 
criticise the value of the principal figure 
inapicture, after having effaced the sur- 
rounding scencry.* It is true, indeed, 
there are many parts in these composi- 
tious Whose intrinsic value makes them 
petteet and complete in themselves, and, 
as such, they must continue to be prized 
Whilst musical taste shall exist; but still, 
even these, in many instances, lose much 
of their effect by being disjointed from 
their parent stock. It would be a 
pleasing, and far from an useless, task to 
pot out, and discuss, the innumerable 
beauties of this kind to be found in’ the 
wratorios of Handel, Haydn, Boyce, 
Xe. but it would be too far swelling this 
‘say, Without an adequate advantage 
“is gained, as detached criticisms on 
particular passages will always be of 
Wwe, by making more familiar to all, and 





fet Here, as it materially injures the ef: 
a Dercaced by the performance, I can- 
felt “pre from mentioning the disgust I 
rm Nome late attempts made to intro- 
Oto ee ngers as performers in our 
alae but, happily, the utter im- 
ears ity of their giving the proper pro- 

lation and feeling to such music, will 

me an effectual bar to the general 


ad ss ° . : 
"Puen of any innovation of this nature, 


Unconnected Sketches of Swiss Scenery, 


a 
to many, by disclosing, funds of pleasure 
and instruction, Which, to the lovers of 
music, are probably inexhaustible, 

The oratorios of Handel, however, are 
not perfect; they have faults, and con- 
tain too many specimens of bad writing; 
but, unfortunately, his labours were the 
labours of one working for his daily 
bread, which circumstance, (as is too 
frequently the case,) hastened the publi- 
cation of works at present imperfect, 
which, if longer submitted to the im- 
proving hand of time, would have shown 
forth the brightest ornaments of that or 
any other age, 

{ cannot leave the consideration of this 
style of composition without most ear- 
nestly recommending it to the attention 
of those young men whose particular 
abilities may lead them to study music 
as a profession, there being no other 
which affords a field so ample for the 
display of excellence. It is one, how- 
ever, In which moderate talents will 
have no chance of succeeding, because, 
from its plan, embracing almost every 
other style of composition, none but au 
universal musical genius can expect to 
produce a work which will do honour to 
himself, and meet with encouragement 
from the public. In this it most nearly 
res¢mbles the historic style in the sister 
art of painting, which, for the same rea- 
sons, can only be attempted by those in 
whom first-rate taleats have been ma- 
tured by the soundest judyment and the 
deepest study, Musicus 

July 17, 1816. 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 
UNCONNECTED SKETCHES of SWISS SCE 
NERY ; 7% LETTERS tu @ LADY, 
» The Valley of the Rhone. 
My dear Madam, 
N this valley are found personscalled 

_ Goitres and Cretins. The former are 
distinguished by swellings of the neck, 
so large as to render them hideous: this 
disease does not materially diminish the 
number of their days, although it bas 
some effect on their general health. ‘Phe 
cretins are the most powerless, the most 
loathsome, the most unlike human be- 
ings, yet bearing the human form, that f 
ever beheld; they are so baneful, that 
my rature chills even at the recollection 
of them. They are bora idiots; they 
never attain a maturity of form or of in- 
tellect; their youth, their middle age, 
their latter years, are the samc—a heavy, 
an unchangeable, a leaden trance, locks 
up the sources of physical and mental 
energy. They possess the appetitive 

3KR2 organs, 
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organs, yet enjoy neither sights, nor 
sounds, nor odours, nor sensations; but 
hunger, hunger approaching voracity, 
appears to supply the darkness of the 
other senses. ‘They are sunk even be- 
neath the lowest gradation of animated 
beings; they are incapable of the blind 
attachment of brutes, they have not loco- 
motion, for a cretin of twenty-five years 
cannot stand, but lives ina cradle, or in 
the arms of the wretch whose destiny it 
is to preserve its existence. Add to this 
maturity of years, contracted features of 
face, a head partially covered with hair, 
bearing the dark hue of manhood, eyes 
weak and scarcely unclosed, and lashes 
so clotted with thick moisture as to de- 
form, rather than ornament, the lid, flesh 
devoid of elasticity, with the discolora- 
tion of death ;—picture all this, and you 
may think that you behold the creature 
that has no parallel. Yet this being, 
fallen as it is below the vilest of the brute 
species, bears the human form! the form 
of man, in whom is sometimes beheld a 
shadowing of those attributes which are 
assigned to the Deity! Yet, let me 
hasten to draw a veil before this picture 
of loathsome imbecility ; and ought I not 
to apologize for having dwelt so long on 
a subject which must distress you? Ido 
so, and beg to assure you, as an apology, 
that my mind was baunted by this al- 
flicting subject, as we are troubled by a 
frightful dream, which clings to our 
diseased imaginations. 

It is some relief to the feeling mind to 
know, that this malady, which we have 
reason to believe has always afflicted the 
Valaisans, has been of Jate years greatly 
alleviated ; yet a traveller cannot enter 
far into this valley without being alf- 
flicted with the sight of goitrous persons 
employed at their avucations, or cretins 
inactive and insensible, reclining in 
chairs, or in the arms of their parents. 

In considering the sources of these 
disorders, Mr. Coxe appears to offer a 
theory for the first only: it is his opinion 
that tis disease is attributable to a cal- 
careous deposit, found in the waters of 
the valleys where goitres reside ; that the 
adhesion of this to the glands of the throat, 
at that early period when they are most 
susceptible, causes this expansion, which 
at length becomes monstrous; he asserts 
that animals also are atlected in the same 
manrer, ‘This disorder is not peculiar to 
Switzerland, or even Europe, it isknown 
to exist in Asia, for goitrous persons are 
found in the valleys of all mountainous 
countries, excepting those in a high 
northern latitude, 1 donot hear, indced, 
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that they are found farther north . 
our own vale of Derbyshire, \, Cc 

in proof of what he scems to consid .” 
longer hypothetical, informs us that tae 
calcareous deposit has been found in i 
throats of such men and animals is the 
been dissected. as hare 

Neng denies the trut 
which has long prevailed, a IK 
the goitrous affection, which is a 
cretinism, which pervades the ji. 
the same cause, namely—the extre : 
heat of the sun, which, by being confi ae 
° 5 ned 
in valleys whose extremities do not open 
upon plains or tracks of country where 
ihe air circulates freely, generates a spe- 
cies of corruption, the nature of which jg 
not precisely known. This impure atmos. 
phere, acting upon the tender frame of 
infants, causes that relaxation not only 
productive of the goitrous swelling, but 
of a general atony of the system, which 
is indeed the distinguishing character of 
this loathsome malady. 

In tracing the scale of this disorder 
(to admit Saussure’s theory), from creti- 
nism down to gortre, we observe, as he 
remarks, that some can utter only inar- 
ticulate sounds; others, with painful 
hesitation, stammer out a few words; 
some, without the exercise of reason, 
partake of the domestic labours of the 
house, not from instruction, but from 
imitation only; while others marry, and 
sustain the duties of parents, and their 
rank in society, with no inconsiderable 
share of respectability. 

An opinion has long prevailed among 
ihe natives that cretinism is attributable 
to impure atmosphere, for they send 
their oflspring to be nursed on heights, 
which are supposed to be removed from 
the impurity of the valley; and it doesnot 
unfrequently happen that the accouche- 
ments of the Valaisans take place among 
the mountains. A portion of intellect, 
little exceeding instinct, would dictate 
this ;—they observe the health, strength, 
and perfect forms, of those who are born 
on lofty situations, and, comparing them 
with the loathsome disease, or, at best, 
the imperfect health which invariably at- 
tends their own offspring, @ conclusion 
naturally follows: the cause 1s myste- 
rious, but the effect niust have beet 
observed from generation to generation. 

In support of his theory, ager e 
forms us that goitres are not found on 


hof this theory, 


mountains, or even in the lofty -ompsP8 
mountainous countries ; and he . . 
that, if a person possessing only . am to 
ficial knowledge of physiognomy 

visit Martiguy on a fair-dayy isc 
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matives of the valley and of the heights 
pove it are assembled, he might, by in- 
a vcting their countenances and forms, 
decide with confidence on the altitude at 
which each individual was born, . 
Coxe’s theory of the goitrous affection 
may be correct, but it is more probable 
shat Saussure is right in supposing that 
cretinism and goitre are both induced by 
heated, and impure atmosphere ; and 
there is this fact in proof of the truth of 
his theory, that neither goitres nor cre- 
tins are found in high northern latitudes, 
[ like to propose doubts, they are the 


tests of science and of wisdom: the tena-_ 


cious adherent of system is, in my esti- 
mation, a species of bigot ; temerity and 
cowardice are most paradoxically united 
in him—he has the hardihood to assert 
that his opinions are true and incontro- 
vertible, yet has he the cowardice to 
shun discussion; and, associated with 
these, we invariably meet with loss of 
temper, which is indicative of shame and 
defeat, Would that the spirit of aca- 
demic philosophy were engrafted in all 
hearts ! 

How refreshing was it to turn our eyes 
from Meville, where we had been gazing 
on an object in whom was united the 
years which border on manhood, with 
the helplessness and mental non-exis- 
tence of infancy; and behold the mag- 
uificent and beautiful Salenche falling, 
as it were, from a mountain-summit into 
the vale before us! ‘The fall of this river, 
called, par excellence, I presume - Pisse- 
vache, unites the extremes of beauty and 
sublimity. To be seen to the greatest 
advantage, the traveller should approach 
the base of the mountain on the north- 
west side of the cascade; from this point 
of view it appears to descend from the 
pure ether that surmounts it: its im- 
tense volume, dashing in the descent 
rom its bed upon a rugged shelving of 


tock, produces an appearance the most- 


singular and enchanting. ‘The effect of 
rellected light on its far. spreading foam, 
Which is wafted like clonds into the val- 
), $ives existence to the rainbow, and 
Presents every colour and combination 
of the prism ; but this diversity of refrac- 
lion is to be witnessed about sun-rise only. 
whic antnenee of the violence with 
“ " the river falls on the projecting 
<a it rises into the atmosphere in a 
on ty of shapes, too various and too 
“\aordinary. for. the memory to retain 
—en in the form of sky-rockets, 
the eye traces for a time, until 

Y lose their first form, and soon after- 
Vanish —_ sight; such too 
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was the appearance of the distant spray, 
which appeared to fade away like cxha- 
lation, while the foam, with which the 
person of the traveller is surrounded, 
makes him fancy that he is enveloped in 
a shower of liquid silver. You cannot 
conceive with what delicious abandon- 
ment [ gave loose to my nnagination; 
the visions of faéry were never more 
beauteous than the sights which all may 
behold here, but those especially which 
Fancy, with her piercing eye, her soft 
voice, and busy finger, assisted me in dis- 
covering. 

This river, which rises among the Pen- 
nine Alps, acquires in its course a volume 
which would have conferred on it fame 
and honour if it watered a region more 
habitable than that where Nature has 
placed it; yet how magnificent is its ter- 
mination !—from an elevation exceeding 
two hundred and fifty feet it falls with a 
tumultuous sound, and displays a bril- 
Jiancy and sublimity in death that the 
majestic Rhone, which receives its al- 
most lifeless remains, no-whcre presents: 
it calls to my mind the premature de- 
cease of virtue, amiability, and loveliness, 
destined apparently to have enjoyed a 
long, a useful, and a happy life. 

The only object which arrested my at- 
tention before we entered Martigny, was 
the mouth of the river called [Eau 
Noire, or Triant, at the village of Verre- 
rie, which rises near Valorsine; after 
dashing through a narrow, deep, rugged, 
and gloomy chasm, it flows sluggishly 
into the Rhone: its dark course, its pas- 
sive and unpicturesque termination, are 
strikingly contrasted with the lofty bed, 
and the brilliant and impetuous fall of 
the Salenche. T. H. 


— ; 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

N Mr. Grahame’s late tract, entitled, 
] Defence of Usury Laws against the 
Arguments of Mr. Bentham and the 
Edinburgh Reviewers, by James Gra- 
hame, esq., advocate, p. 17, I read this 
passage :—“ The principles of these mo- 
dern Usury Laws have been explained 
by Adam Smith, of whose simple and 
juminous exposition I shall now attempt 
to exhibit the substance, Could he 
have anticipated the objections which 
these principles were destined to en- 
counter, he would, perhaps, have de- 
fended them as fully as he has explained 
them.” ’ 

Whatever may be the force of this 
argument, on which this antagonist seems 
to have placed his principak reliance, 
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natural enough it was that it should 
have presented itself to him as being not 
much exposed to refutation. So, tiow- 
ever, it does happen, that a document 
is extant, by which not much doubt 
will be left of the erroneousness of any 
conception that may have becn enter- 
tained, of a disposition, on the part of 
Adam Smith, to enter on this ground 
upon the lists with Mr. Bentham. 

Of the document to which this alludes, 
here follows a transcript :— 

“Dr. Reid, professor of moral philo- 
sophy, at Glasgow, in his letter to Dr. 
Gregory, of Edinburgh, as the latter 
says, seems to be more enlarged now in 
his sentiments, for he agrees with the 
author of the Defence of Usury without 
making any exceptions in the case of 
money bargains; and says, he is mach 
pleased with the tract sent him on Usury, 
and thinks the reasoning unanswerable: 
dated Glasgow, Sept. 5, 1788. Also, 
Dr. Gregory in his letter says, he too is 
a convert to the author’s doctrine, and 
considers it as demonstration, 

“Did we never tell you what Dr. 
Adam Smith said to Mr. William Adam, 
the counsel M.P., last summer, in Scot- 
Jand? the doctor’s expressions were, 
- that ‘The Defence of Usury was the 
work of a very superior man, and that, 
though he had given him, the doctor, 
some hard knocks, it was done in so 
handsome a way that he could not com- 
plain,’ and seemed to admit that you 
were in the right. ‘Thursday eveuiug, 
December, 1788.” 

The history of it is this. Soon after 
Kir. Grahame’s tract came out, having, 
at the house ofsMr. Bentham, in conver- 
sation with Mr. Bentham, mentioned 
to him this tract, and in particular the 
above passage in it, one of us took down 
a copy of that tract of his, and in one of 
the leaves at the end I saw the above 
memorandum, of which I obtained leave 
to take the transcript which I now send. 
To some question of mine concerning 
the history of it, I received from Mr. 
Bentham answers to the following effect: 
— “The hand-writing was that of his 
late father’s, deceased anno 1793. to 
whom he had presented this copy.” The 
persons alluded to by the word we, in 
* ded we ever tell you,” &c. were George 
Wilson, king’s counsel of the King’s 
Bench bar, not long ago deceased ; and 
James Trail, many years member for 
Oxford, under the patronage of the 
Hertford family, and who, at his death, 
was in Ireland next in office to the lord- 
lieutenant’s secretary, (I do not at the 
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moment recollect the title of the office :) 
with both of them Mr. Bentham was ; 
habits of the strictest intimacy. 'Phe ie 
ter was written from Scotland by Mr 
Trail, and addressed (for it made litth 
difference) either to Mr. Bentham or te 
Mr. Wilson; Mr. B. rather thinks mn 
Mr. Wilson, and that the “dig we tel 
you,” was from Mr. Wilson fo Mr 
Bentham, who was then in the country, 
at some little distance. Be this as ij 
may, he left with his father the letter or 
letters ia question, from which the pas- 
sages were copied as above; and he has 
since seen them among the family papers, 

The Mr. William Adam, counsel, 
M.P., was the eld gentleman’s formal 
amendinent to Will. Adam, the only 
appellation by which Mr. Trail could, 
in such a letter, have designated a gev- 
tleman with whom they were all so well 
acquainted. Mr. Adam being now 
judge of the jury-court in Scotland, it 
might now be in Mr. Grahame’s power 
to satisly himself how far, as to what 
concerns that gentleman, the statement 
Was correct, 

Mr. Bentham, on this same occasion, 
re-called to my memory a copy he has 
of Adam Smith’s Theory of Moral Sen- 
timents. It is the edition of 1790, the 
last of those printed in the author’s life- 
time. The copy was a present from 
Adam Smith: it came to him in pur- 
suance of a note, dated October 2, 
1790, from Mr. Lawless, foreman of the 
bookseller, (Cadell,) and with the me- 
lancholy and affecting character of a 
legacy: for the same note which an- 
nounced the present, gave the first 1 
telligence of the donor’s death, The 
mixed sort of sensation which It pro- 
duced in the breast of Mr. Bentham, 
not to speak of the rest of the company, 
fur when it reached him he happened to 
be with a party at Bowood, (it was 0 
the first Marquis of Lansdowne’s time,) 
may be imagined. Between Adam 
Smith and Mr. Bentham this was the 
only intercourse; though probably, on 
the publication of the Defence of Usury, 
while Mr, Bentham was on his travels, 
a copy might have been sent as from 
him to Adam Smith. K 

April 15, 1817. J. H. B. 


ne — ‘ 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazint. 
SIR, 
Meaux, in France; Dee. 11, ee 
N this neighbourhood nearly all “ 
cottagers are land-owners, a 
possess from half an acre to five ac 


| ttle spots 
and the cultivation of these litle 
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eapies their time, and the prods 
ir familics. ‘Three-fifths of the 
lanted with vines, hence we May 
the gencral distress pers 
vason of scarcity. To alleviate ita ns e, 
ye crop of potatoes is every where 
re ant, and poor families boil half 
oe of potatoes, a couple of cab- 
ages, aud half a pound of bacon, which 
yrs their breakfast, dinner, and sup- 

r It is unnecessary to state the 

ality of the soup made from such ma- 
terials, a little improved by two or three 
qrots and a roasted onion. Such is 
‘heir fare, and must be.during the win- 
er. Labour is also extremely cheap, 
»man will go thirty miles with his horse 
aid cart, laden both ways, for 7s.; and 
a master gardener earns only 18d. per 
diem, providing his own food. Female 
iabour is from Sd. to 74d. per day; the 
hire of a horse for work, (a sort of gal- 
loway,) is 30 sous, (15d.); and of an 
374d. It is an old adage, that three 
Frenchmen would live where one En- 
clishman would starve—it is very true, 
andlive well. An Englishman will broil 
a stake and lose all the fine delicious 
juice in the fire; a Frenchman will boil 
half the quantity with vegetables, have 
cod broth for three persons, and meat 
enough for all; or he will fry it, and, 
vith the juice of the meat left in the fry- 
ing pan, he will make a better soup than 
is frequently to be found in English 
coflec-houses at a shillisg per bason. 
Ina French kitchen, whether great or 
small, nothing is wasted; and a French 
cook would think it the sin against the 
Holy Ghost, from which even the Pope 
Would not absolve him, were he to waste 
or sell his dripping. 

We say, the French have no word to 
express comfort ; true, but they have the 
idea and practise it, while we too often 
content ourselves with the name; for 


heeps tl 
Jand 18 P 
conclude 


stance, A poor woman who keeps a’ 


‘lall in a market from morning to night, 
how miserable is her situation in En- 
sland, she never has a comfortable meal ; 
look at a French market-woman, she 
Sa morsel of meat and a few vege- 
lables, perhaps only two ounces of 
mm beef, or mutton ; she has a Jittle 
¢n furnace like a flower-pot, and a 
oe of charcoal, she stews her 
“ er feet in an earthen sauce- 
and with a little bread has two or 
rap bei comfortable meals, while 
hiya Keeps her feet warm all 
nies we doubt then as to the 
stee of comfort enjoyed by 


th . ° 
Trench and English women? 
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In England, if a poor man has no 


home to dress his victuals, he buys a’ 


morsel of indifferent meat at the market, 
and takes it to a public-house to dress, 
where he spends his time and his money 
and forms bad connexions. In the 
parts of Paris, inhabited by the labouring 
classes, women have stalls with frying- 
pans, gridirons, chops, herrings, pota- 
toes, (fried,) &c. &c. where, for two- 
pence, a poor man may make a toler- 
able repast. The gridiron is on the fire 
and, for one half-penny beyond the cost 
of the meat, or fish, it is nicely fried, 
The writer of this article has frequently 
stood by and admired the dexterity, the 
cleanliness, and economy of these per- 
sons: he has left the scene, gone to a 
restaurateur's, ordered the same things 
for his dinner, costing him three shil- 
lings, and found them neither so well 
dressed nor so well served. As Eng- 
land suffers from scarcity, these hints, 
circulated by the Monthly Magazine, 
may produce much comfort amongst 
the lower classes ; and, in keeping per- 
sons from public-houses, where they 
now are ofien obliged to go from ne- 
cessity, public morals will, undoubtedly, 
be benefited. ‘The scheme would take 
at first from its novelty, and be continued 
from its evident utility, as persons 
would thus make a better meal for three- 
pence than they now do often for a 
shilling. S. T. Y. 
ee 
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FINANCIAL PAPERS, 
Published by the House of Commons. 


PUBLIC INCOME of Great Britain for 

the Year ending the 5th of January, 1817, 

ORDINARY REVENUES. 
Permanent and Annual Taxes. 

CUSTOMS ++eecrereeeceeeees £8,169,780 
Excise coeerosecesesessesee19013,630 
Stamps ++eereesecceeesesees 6,184,988 
Land and Assessed Taxes «+++ 7,257,906 
Post Office «cesses vecccececs 1,659,854 
One shilling in the pound on 


Pensions and Salaries +-++*+ (22,576 
Six pence in the pound on Pen- 

sions and Salaries «++++-+++** 13,660 
Hackney Coacheseeessseeesss 26,496 
Hawkers and Pedlars «+++++++ = 22,03 





Total Permanent and Annual 
Duties ce eceececseesses 049,570,930 
Small Branches of the Hereditary Revenue, 


Alienation Fines «+++++eeeses 6,513 
Post Fines «++eeeeerereeeesrs 7,082 
Seizures -eereceseescsscoeres 14,584 


Compositions and Profiers «+++ _ 608 
Crown Lands uese sbaNgase?s 156,070 


EXTRAORDINARY 
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EXTRAORDINARY RESOURCES. 

Customs ++-+-+- eeeeeceee 1,007,810 
Excise «cescccesesscosese 4,581,657 
Property Tax+++++++++++*12,059,120 
Arrears of IncomeDuty- +--+ 36 
Lottery, net profit -++-++-+++ 254,680 
Moneys paid on Account of 

Loans raised for Ireland -+--+ 4,558,558 
Balance due by Ireland, on joint 

Expenditure ++++eesseeeeee 1,184,009 
Issuing Exchequer Bills for 


War Taxest 


Grenatla, &C.++eeeseerecer® 5,091 
Unclaimed Dividends «+++-+++ 305,506 
Snrplus Fees of regulated Pub- 

lic Offices ccsscceeescevess 93,619 
Imprest Moneys repaid e+++++* 101,259 





Total (independant of Loans) 66,579,420 
Loans paid into the Exclie- 
quer eeeeeeseeeeesesesese® 8,959,802 
Grand Total Income ++ 75,519,225 
EXCISE, 
Net Payments into the Exchequer in the 
Yeur ending the 5th of January, 1817. 





AuctionSeccccccsecccdecssees 245,930 
Reer ceocccccevsccevcasesece 2,881,772 
Bricks and Tiles -++--- esesse ¥29,919 
Candles -ccceecess eeeseeseee§ 861,053 
Cocoa-nuts and Coffee++++-++++ 109,024 
Cyder, Perry and Verjuice--+- 7,363 
Glass .ccccecess eeresceeeeee 319,010 
Hides and Skins «+ee++++- ese 573,651 
Hops ecesecreseccerscsose eee 194,784 
LicenceS-+ cerveccevesesesess 669,979 
Malt eeeeeeetaeeeeeeenesese 1,458,091 
Paper +++++- eoeece soesecesees 416,807 








Payments into the Exchequer of the Duties arising from STAM PS in Great Britain, §e. 


Official Financial Documents :—Excise—Stamps, 


Jul 
Printed Goods wish ’ yl, 
Salt seccseveccvccees cesneecs 1 63,487 


Soap o¥n eee es 6S SECC SEEEE pe 
Spirits, British Tee eeeseeenees 1 : 499 


Ditto, by Act 51, Geo. IIL.e.59 “sree 
Spirits, FOreigne +escccccccece Pn 
Ditto, by Act 51, Geo. IIL. €.59 arnt 
Starche+ccescessevcccscecacs oe 
Stone Bottles-+escerecsseseces oe 
Sweets and Mead.-. fe eeesecce 10 
Teaeecccccccssecccccccccece 1,334.79 
Tobacco and Snuff .......... Stains 
Vinegar -o+e ceeeeecesees eee rye 
f 
Wine ++ seeceececeseesecees B37 069 


Wire Pee T EET OF OSES eeeesees 7,947 
’ 


. ra 

Total Permanent Duties. « 16,974,986 
Tobacco and Snuff, (commenced 

26th of March) «+--+... 466.4 

ve eece 74 

Malt, additional . ditto.... 1,121,289 

Malt, old (commenced June 24) 551,314 

—_—. 

Total Annual Duties «+++ 2,139,077 


 oeienenetemtteee 


Malt, per Act 43, G. IIT. c. 81 1,207,954 


Sweets-«++e+Ditto ee eeueeees 1,880 
Spirits, British--Dittosess++.+ 729,811 
» Foreign--Ditto «+++++ - 711,884 





"Tea-escccceesess I Ditto shadne 1,380,143 
Tobacco and Snuff, 46 Geo. ITT. 











Deeds, Law Proceedings, and other) 
written Instruments (except Lega- 
cy Receipts, Probates, Administra- 
tions, and Testamentary Invento- } 
ries, Bills of Exchange, and Promis- 
sory Notes and Receipts,) and on 
Licenses to Dealers in Thread Lace J 

Legacies -+--- 

Probates, Administrations, and Testa- 
mentary Inventories -++eeseseees 





Bilis of Exchange and Promissory Notes 
Receipts -+esrererecccceseseces sees 
Newspapers eee cerececeeeeseseces 
Almanacks +++eccecceccesscceccsecs 
Medicine and Medicine Licences--.... 
Fire [msurancCes «+ eeecscceccscccccecs 
Cards eeeeeeer ee ae eeeeeetseseeees 
Gold and Silver Plate -+--eeccsscese. 
Dice 
Pamphlets eeereeeeeeeseee est eesesees 
Advertisements +++reesesseeceeesecs 
Stage Coaches «ccecessetescccesees 
Post Horses eeeteeeenesee eeeteseces 
Race Horses COPS eee eee ee esesse 
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cap. 59 eereepee6eeeeeeeses 314,810 
Brandy, &c. 47 Geo. III. c. 27 = 115,612 
b | 52 Geo. ILI. cap. 3S eeee _- 
Total War Duties.-++eees 4,462,074 
Total Duties of Excise. - «+ 22,876,138 
A Ee SER SE CT IS EOE IEEE DCE TOE LS NE OLLIE SE TOE LTE 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND. 
£1,880,646 2 6 } £180,064 14 2 
685,172 0 113 16,580 0 0 
610,442 2 2} 92,010 0 0 
625,266 7 114 113,070 0 0 
182,459 7 10 14,430 0 0 
281,146 10 2 13,312 19 0 
31,073 13 $ —_- = 
35,069 0 8 290 0 0 
536,912 9 6% 18,240 0 0 
19,820 11 2 _- 
67,558 14 23 4,170 0 0 
1,293 8 4 _-_ - 
711 5 7 7 3 0 
115,960 5 04 15,053 8 6 | 
| 954,398 0 94 14,960 0 0 
224,884 9 6 “Pn 
830 7 2 61 15 % 
5,503,184 17 0 412,250 0 0 
4,289 11 10 
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f the Revenue arising from Two-penny.Post 
nat Produce of : ¥.Post +ereeees 57,786 18 10 
the POST OFFICE. Scotland eeoteveseseeses 139,557 4 10 
Fast and West In- a 8. d. ERGNGinn0506eebhotcevce 90.595 10 11 
dies, and America +++*1,115,486 8 1 oats 
Foreigasssseeeeeee 121,296 18 7 . £ 1,454,633" 1 3 
OFFICIAL VALUE OF EXPORTS. eclare 
— . Value of 
OFFICIAL British and Foreign 43 . 
YEARS. vaLug {Irish Produce and (oak ao 
in aie we 9 a ce Total |Manufactures 
I . Merchandize.| Exports. exported, 
Jaa  |£36,559,788 | 36,092,167 | 20,499,347 | 56,591,514 | 47,851,453 
1845 yreiret sneeta Kes 16,930,439 60,983,894 eet 445 
1816 30,106, 9647 14,994 114,545,933 | °51,260,467 | 49,949,951 
ciao Gods export » } Year 1815. Year 1816. i Species of Goodsexported| Year i8\5. | Year 1816. | 
[an ssseeeeeeeee] £23,829 | 20,468 | Leather, wrought ‘om 
x and Hams + 66,074 52,524 | and unwrought 582,821 | 403,23 
, i i 2 ’ Ss 

jo) omg 1} 132,792 | 99,703 | ang Harmoe™. t} tease | 115,054 

eefand Pork,salted} 51 519 1 66,526 Linen Manufactures | 1,828,203 |1 76,1 

Beer and Ale eereee 384,534 351 007 + sarsey I 9.9.9 929 Ces 165,036 96,7 1 

ts wd Copper? | rsa,eis | crs,oos | Musical Intramenty s64s7 | 24 

Bread and Biscuit «+ 85,255 -76,811 | GreenlandFishery 49,671 | 195,135 

Butter and Cheese 264,120 | 216,543 Pinte, Plated |. 
binet & Uphol- x are, Jewel- \ 284,213 | 302,07 
steryWares+ ++ nage ne lery, & Watches ; . 

Coals and Culm «+. 465,581 425,305 Salt «+--+. $06 San 224,114 152,61 

(ordage ++s+eeeeee) 221,236 | 176,127 | Salt Petre, British 8 

, Grain, Meal, 605 793 480 079 refined eeoeree 15,557 53,26 
and Flour ++ “yw ‘ ? Seeds of all Sorts -. 83,671 56, 
ttonManufactures|19,127,266 |13,078,794 } Silk Manufactures --} 694,929 | 533,37 

mn Yarn ? " e+} 1,781,077 | 2,707,385 ane and oe -*! 211,519 | 196,60 
rthenware of a s Stationery of allsorts} 449,096 | . 195,69 
Guts see see 716,222 | 657,201 | Sugar, refined --++| 2,942,042 |2,153,47 

Fish of all Sorts -++.| 484,970 | 368,879 | Tin, unwrought ----| 148,624 | 171,88 
ass re Sorts as 779,070 | °782,770 ~ and singed 

erdashery an ares and Tin 324,738 | 331,605 
Annet eeeere . 603,585 498,040 Plates eeeeetes \ : ‘ 
wares and Tobacco, British 
Cutlery +... wf 2,349,676 | 1,987,092 manufactured -« t 7,074 12,99 
* awed & Felt} 303,692 | 247,191 de -neay § : +h, *ee} =610,687 | 17,44 

——Olallothersorts} 115,179 69,998 oollen Manutac- 

Hops ee hg 161,949 131,594 tures +seerees t 10,198,334 3,404,481 
w and Steel, All other Articles ++ | 3,586,726 |3,161,93 
Wrought and un- | 1,980,928 | 1,095,782 | Total declared Value 
Wrought ++ sss. YL ae ee of British aud Irish 53.917.445 1429949951 
ad and Shot pba en Produce and Mana. pte ys 2 

ad sees! 397,528 529,478 factures exported ». 
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On Sept. 30, 1815. j On Sept. 30, 1816. 

Ships. Tons. Men. Ships. ‘Tons. Men. 
Ergland 1 17,346 | 2,139,301 | 135,006} 17,442~ | 2,152,968 | 134,060 
jraland +. | 9,863 | 254,926 | 18,629 | 2,958 | 263,536] 18,775 
Od--.. 1,163 60,123 5,551 1,178 63,229 ° 5,681 
tations ¥991 203,445 14,706 5,775 | 279,645 16,859 
he ernsey e° 61 6,662 508 65 7,237 494 
ley... 69 7,519 626 "7 7,992 | 636 
of Man . 367 . 9,300 2,283 569 9,355 2,315 
24.360 } 2,681,976 | 177,309 1 25,864 | 2,785,940 }_178,820 




















































































































a a 498 Public Expenditure—Irish Finances. [July 
a v1, i 
eR HEADS OF EXPENDITURE. £ ——— ht 
Total on Account of Interest ---+eesecseseeesoesees | 31,599,889 
e . « Ditto . . Charges of Management -----+-> 265,400 \ 
me . « Ditto . . Reduction of the National Debt-+ | 13,386,599 ’ | 
. —} 45 
The INTEREST on EXCHEQUER BILLS ++++++++eeeees —_ 4,196 177 dist 
The CiviL LAist eeccscccccsccoccessecseccesesvesnes 1,028,000 ’ for F 
r Courts Of Justices. -cceccecceererereveses 70,092 as te 
Theother Mint oo +e+soccccscrocrescccosercrsocsccs 15,236 them 
Cheeues Allowances to the Royal Family, Pensions, &c. 427,009 rece] 
on om Salaries and Allowances++++++<eereseeeees 60,588 ever’ 
Deneclt, + Bounties and Compensations---++++++++++- — as pi 
dated Charge on the Russian Loan ploy 
Fund Miscella- made in Holland, per Act 55 121,964 your 
* : neous George IIT. c. 115 +++++++: form 
a: L Other Miscelianeous Services ++ 1,850 Mag 
2 1,724,74) ing ( 
The Crvrz GovERNMENT Of SCOTLAND+*++-e++++e+e _ 128,514 their 
The other PayMENTs in ANTICIPATION of the EXCHE- oe 
QUER RECEIPTS, Viz. nm 
Customs, England 129,965 ' | 
Bounties for Fisheries, Manufac-) ———, Scotland 74,649 _ 
tures, Corn, &C. ++eeeee+++++ ) Excise, England 11,073 unter 
, Scotland 31,444 It 
Pensions on the Hereditary Re-4 Excise, England 14,000 smal 
VENUE ce eeeseesesessives: eeee } Post Office eece 13,700 been 
Militia, and Deserters’ Warrants «esseesseeescesces 85,749 suits 
The Navy, viz.— . - $58,582 ers, § 
Wages SOTHO HESS E HET ES EEE EEE RES EHS OEMS eSEEes 3,445,000 7 soldi 
General Services «+-csccccecccccssessecccseeseseses 3,250,647 man 
The Victualling Department -+--+eeseeseesessceees 1,128,061 B 
The Transport Ditto Seer eeseseesaeeseeseeeteesees 1,692,617 
9,516,395 Toth 
he ORDNANCE CORPSES HTS SHE SESECEOSH. eH eeeee8 — 2,661,711 
The Army, viz.— \ 
Ordinary Services ereeeeeereeeeeseeseeeeseseeeeee 8,607 ,497 |' 
Extraordinary Services, including Remittances and . 
Révences 0 Other Countries «+ cecsescscccecece : 6,191,259 a 
14,778,722 Vale 
Deduct the Amount of Remittances and Advances to 1.731.189 ford 
: ; 
Other Countries eoccceccscecessccccccsectecsese ? ue 
Loans, REMITTANCES, and ApDVANCEs, to other Coun- 13,047 ,552 of th 
tries, viz.— asyl 
Treland occcccccccccercccessccrscccccceceseseses 2,581,148 I 
Russia ee ed Deed 1,096,555 that 
Sicily sescescesceeccccscscccessesecvee-sesescees 117,748 that 
SwWedeDeceeeseccccccsrevccsssessesseessssesssses 506,098 in th 
Naples SCC CHESS eee eRe esses eseeeseeeseseeeese 963 state 
Syain«+-crcrrcrccerececescsesetesccesrvecccecece 1,121 the 
Oiled oc cc cece coecccle coccececceccecceceells ce 23 feel 
Minor Powers under Engagements with the Duke of : 
and } 9,527 sn 
ellington Ce eer eeeeeteeeseee Seeseeteseses 
MISCELLANEOUS SERVICES— 4,312,287 shor 
At Home COOH SHH OTOH EEH ATOM EOS OE SEE eeeeeE® 3,661,300 mig’ 
Abroad eccccercecsccccsccsssesscsesertscesesceess 247,861 Bak 
3,909,161 the 
Deduct sums which, although included in this Account, aeenryy cun 
furm no part of the Expenditure of Gt, Britain, viz. — 82,899,979 pal) 
Loan, &c. for Trelandeccccoscccccccccccccccvece 2,581,148 ' 14, 
Sinking Fund en Loan to the East India Company-- 132,998 : they 
—_——o ‘ 
80), 185,898 we 
” 
cme ' 
The Total Expenditure for the Year 1816 pode ore - : ° 7 
jos a Gross cane and rag to be pr fine for - : . 1 eo va 
uct Charges of Management, . fe ° 
Leaving the whole Abount of the Total Net Here ee “ 0 eae 690765 






g.311,74 
Actual Deficiency to be made good out of the English Exchequer o 2 o oe Te 
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. the Btitor of the Monthly Magazine. 


common with too many other 
| ices, in these times of general 

PP the applications from the poor 
jief are so nUMeroUs IN this parish, 
A compel those who have the care of 
* 1o erect a new workhouse for their 
asia and, as it is desirable, upon 
we principle, that as many of the poor 

‘ble should be provided with em- 
joyment, I shall feel obliged to ‘any of 
~ numerous readers who will in- 
frm me, through the channel of your 
Magazine, the best mode of employ- 
ing tiem Which has practically come to 
their knowledge, which is least injuri- 
ous to the health and morals of the poor, 
the performance of which is most easily 
attainable, and is most beneficial to the 
interests of the parish. 

It may be proper to state, that but a 
small proportion of our applicants have 
been accustomed to agricultural pur- 
suits; but are generally labourers, build- 
es, servants out of employ, discharged 
soldiers and sailors, and fishermen—very 
many of them with large families. 


Brighton; May 24. O. 
Tae ; 
Tothe Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


N looking over the numbers of your 

widely circulated miscellany, I found 
some letters under the signature of Mr. 
Thomas Bakewell, keeper of Spring- 
Vale Lunatic-Asylum, near Stone, Staf- 
fordshire, that are couched in terms very 
much calculated to prejudice the minds 
of the public against the plan of county- 
asylums for the insane. 

I perfectly agree with this gentleman 
that this system is notoriously had, and 
that the scenes of horror brought to light 
the course of a recent inquiry into the 
slate of mad-houses by a committee of 

House of Commons, must shock-the 
lings of humanity ; but I hope, if the 
“1 of such iniquity is not set, it will 
shortly disappear; and the ion hand of 
hiqnity grasp no more. Indeed, Mr. 
akewell draws a melancholy picture of 
human heart in alluding to his cir- 
Cutistances ; and tells us, in his second 
lication on Insanity, pages 11, 12, 13, 
and 15, that fathers, mothers, bro- 

*, sisters, husband, wife, son, dangh- 
Ki Parish officers, and opulent families, 
all equally guilty, and highly im- 

wy rn be entrusted with the care of 
ani gare under mental derange- 
bublicat, , pase the 10th, in the same 

“on, be informs us, that the abuse 
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in private mad-houses are most .notori~ 
ously horrible. : 

He makes an objection, I see, to 
building and situation, as though the 
cure entirely depended on those circum- 
stances—and, doubtless, a confined situa- 
tion, with impure air, is very improper; 
but, where this is not the case, they are 
things of a minor importance; for the fact 
is, the cure of insanity is, generally 
speaking, brought about by a proper 
union of medical and moral means; and 
a cottage may for this purpose be con- 
verted into a palace, or a palace into a 
dungeon. However, it isa very laudable 
undertaking to erect substantial build- 
ings with good accommodations, and the 


County Asylum at Stafford will be a 


lasting monument of the liberal and ex- 
panded minds of the magistrates of the 
present day. ‘The great evil of mad- 
houses, on the old school, is that of the 
accommodation being bad, and the suf- 
ferings of the poor creatures lost sight off, 
as if they belonged to the class of brutes: 
indeed, in some instances, they have 
been crouded together in a situation 
little better than swine, and no doubt 
but this was one of the principal causes 
that gave rise to county asylums; and [ 
understand that the magistrates in ten 
or twelve counties have had the boldness 
to strike at the root of this grievous evil, 
which had long been a disgrace to hu- 
manity and a liberal and enlightened 
nation. An objection to public build- 
ings and improvements will always be 
made, but posterity will do justice to the 
projectors of county asylums. Hospitals 
are proposed to separate the curables 
from the incurables—which is doubtless 
proper: but this may be done a much 
shorter and easier way, with perfect 
safety ; for it is well known that mental 
complaints are not infectious, and that 
classification is, in point of fact, a com- 
plete-separation, and must answer every 
purpose of distinct establishments, and 
with much less trouble and expence, 
In the case of other complaints, there 
might be some plea set up in suprort of 
an objection of bringing together, under 
the same roof, diseased patients of dif- 
ferent kinds, as we see daily done in our 
infirmaries; but, where there is but one 

complaint, and that not infectious, there 
is none whatever. However, I highly 

approve of classification, and also of 

early applications in mental complaints ; 

indeed, this is a point on whieh all agree, 

and I think every hour of neglect, after 

the complaint is fully ascertained, 

weakens the chance of a perfect recovery : 

3582 but, 
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but, after every attention is paid to this 
circumstance, I fear it will be going to 
the full stretch if we put down one half 
for perfect cures of confirmed cases ; it is 
true a greater number may be brought 
into a calm state, but not perfectly 
cured. 

At the time my brother and I com- 
menced business at Spring-Vale, we did 
not form a system of our own in the 
management of the insane, nor did we 
copy any tuing of a modern or recent 
date,—but took for our guide the plan of 
our grandfather, and of our uncle, the 
Jate Dr. Chadwick, and which plan led 
to such very successful practice near a 
century ago: in this plan there is ho mys- 
tery. Menpicine, for mental complaints, 
entirciy’ consists in giving the patient 
gentle opening pills the last thing at 
night, and the first thing in the morning 
a tea-cup full of diet-drink, made from 
bitter herbs mixed with a litile salts. 
The MORAL TREATMENT OF MANAGEMENT 
is equaily simple ; it amounts merely toa 
kind and humane treatment, and to the 
keeping of the mind and body constantly 
on the alert by exercise and amusement. 
Now, if any person will come forward and 
declare, that the above system cannot be 
acted upon in a county asylum, I will 
acknowledge that I stand convicted at 
the bar of truth and common-sense ; but 
at present the question presents itself to 
me in a very different point of view. 
Much has been said about the horrors of 
a mad-house, and on packing together 
curables and incurables, &c. &e. 

I shall lay down the pen with sub- 
mitting a few observations to the consi- 
deration of your readers, which I presume 
will explain the pure system on which 
vipcee ae Aero are founded. 


i, County-asylums are under the eyes 
and the immediate directions of the ma- 
gistrates, who are, in fact, the head direc- 
tors or inspectors. 

2. That the magistrates, having no in- 
terest whatever arising from them, will, 
at all times, make choice of a humane 
and benevolent governor or head master, 

S$. That they are large and spacious 
for the number of inmates, and are never 
allowed to be crowded. 

4, That in them any error, or improper 
treatment, cannot be long concealed from 
the system on which those establishments 
are founded. 

5. That the head master in each of 
them is at full liberty to do his ntmost for 
the cure of the patients, in point of moral 
treatment ; and in the.medical department 
he is assisted by able men. 

6. That mental derangement is not in- 
fectious, and that a classification is, in fact, 
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a complete separation, and } 
every purpose of distinct establishments. " 


?. That these asylums do no 
amusement for the mind, rare 


Or employment 
for the body, but are w 
both purposes, well adapted te 


8. That a humane and intelli 
will allow every reasonable inant 
patients as they advance in recovery tnd 
take care that all on the curable list have 
a proper portion of air, exercise, and 
amusement. 

9. That every thing of any i 
in the cure of lave derangement may be 
introduced into county-asylums, and that 
patients are not excluded from walkin 
in the country, properly attended, if their 
situation will justify it. 

iC. That the magistrates, medical: at. 
tendant, nor master, in a county-asylum, 
have any interest whatever in retarding 
the cure, or of keeping a patient one mo. 
ment longer than is absolutely necessary, 

I have now entirely done with contro- 
versy on the subjéct—for the man who 
will argue against county-asylums, un- 
der a well-regulated and humane go- 
vernment, will argue that white is 
black, or that black is white. 

Weston-on-TYent, J. BAKEWELL, 
Staffordshire ; April 13. 

aI 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 
GA INCE your publication is designed 
for the liberal discussion of scien- 
tific and literary questions, I trast that 
I may address to you the following his- 
torical remarks, occasioned, in some 
degree, by those of your correspondent 
M. M., respecting the events of the 
reign of Cyrus, 

With all due deference to that great 
historian, whose account he professes 
implicitly to follow, the detail is cer- 
tainly, in some respects, inconsistent 
both with sacred Scripture and with 
uninspired, but respectable, memorials, 
I have no wish, however, to engage 
in disputes, whether of a theological 
or literary nature; and, instead 
attempting to detect historical flaws, 
the design of this communication Is 
to reconcile apparent contradictions. 
The romantic occurrences of the reiga 
of Cyrus have been handed do-vn'to us 


by various writers, oriental, classical, 


‘and inspired, Some of these have been 


too exclusively followed, or as exclu- 
sively pdipdteaell But, although many 
facts in the detail of each are arnt 
cileable with those of others, @ ale 
accounts of some, in part, even a ding 
tradictory, yet there are many tlected 
circumstances which may be 0 


and 
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ved from comparing them to- 
= One important caution it Is 
fr ary to bold in view, while collating 
gunts of Grecian authors, (hos- 
‘ie and prejudiced, as they confessedly 
were, respecting Persia;)—namely, to 
hy a particular stress upon’ scattered 


the acc 


ad incidental evidence, which will often 


ve more Valuable, because more im- 
ial, than that which is formal and 
professedly intended for the subject. 
The use of such casual testimony and 
undesigned coincidence in forensic cases 
is too well known to require illustra- 
tion, and they will be found no less ser- 
riceable as the guides to truth in his- 
torical questions, like the present, ‘These 
shall be, in some degree; collected to- 
gether, and submitted to the reader in 
the form of a connected memoir respect- 
ing the reign of Cyrus, rather than that 
ofa systematic disputation, — ’ 
From what has been said, it must, it 
is hoped, be evident, that, since this 
communication is of a general nature, 
no very particular allusions will be 
needful to the letter which was.recently 
inserted in your Magazine; and which, 
indeed, principally relates to the decease 
of Cyrus. Yet, before entering upon 
more extended ground, it may be ex- 
pedient to state a few particulars, which, 
ifthey can be proved in the course of the 
following memoir, will obviate objec- 
tious urged by those who insist on the 
exclusive authority of Herodotus. 

l, Xenophon is far from being the 
only respectable author who has ex- 
plicitly mentioned the natural death of 
Cyrus; and it may be even contended, 
that in this particular he is more sup- 
ported than Herodotus, by the general 
voice of antiquity. 2. The writers, who 
speak of that monarch as having died 
it battle, disagree in a peculiarly re- 
harkable way with respect to the means 
through which it was_ accomplished. 

Most authors give a very different, 

ugh general, statement of the termi- 
mation of the wars which Cyrus carried 
o with the Scythians, wliom they re- 
present as having been subdued by him. 
Hence, therefore, the account ofshis 

‘ath by their hands is rendered less 
Consistent with the general tenor of 

¥ than the supposition of his 
Pik and subsequent natural death. 
Margy is guilty of no important 
oo tradiction when he asserts, in 
te Med, With many other authors, that 
Pees Were finally overcome by the 
» Since such an event may have 


ten place subsequently to the reduc- 
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tion of Babylon. At the time of its re- 
duction, the Medes are spoken of in 
Scripture (as must be sufficiently known) 
in a way which indicates priority; and 
Darius the Mede is represented as 
having subsequently presided for a short 
space in that capital. But it is high 
time to hasten to the memoir, which, 
long as it may seem perhaps to those 
who feel no interest in the antiquated 
politics of the sixth century A.C., can 
yet be no more than a brief sketch of a 
reign, the most important upon record; 
a reign alike connected with all history, 
both sacred and profane, and embracing 
one grand epoch, more espccially, at 
which they mect together.* Tor the 
sake of conciseness, these remarks shall 
be confined to original discussion as 
much as the nature of the subject will 


‘allow; and, should any common conciu- 


sions be adopted trom other authors, the 
reader must of necessity be referred 
for the arguments to those authors 
themselves. 

The kingdom of Persia, or Iran, the 
inhabitants of which were. called Arii, 
or more properly, perhaps, Ariani, by 
the Greeks, included various subordi- 
nate principalities, each of which was, 
occasionally at least, united under one 
common head. This may be presumed 
from their partaking of the same iden- 
tical names here enumerated, as well as 
from native Persian accounts. The 
supreme seat of empire was, however, 
frequently shified, and its subordinate 
provinces were frequently split and re- 
combined; from whence has arisen a 
confusion analogous to that which we 
meet with in the history of all the Asi- 
atic dynasties. Under the controul of 
the Pischdad monarchs, (a race appa- 
rently of Assyrian origin,+) the chief seat 
of empire seems to have been Buctriana. 
In the time of Dejoces (with whom 
perhaps commenced the succeeding or 
Caianian dynasty), it wasgradually trans- 
ferred from thence to Media; though 
the whole Iranian empire was probably 
not united under the Median govern- 
ment till the time of Cyaxares the 
Great.{ The birth of Cyrus, called by 
easterns Cai-Khosrou, took place during 
the reign of this monarch, or his son ; 





* The taking of Babylon. 

t See the works of Sir W. Jones and 
others. i 

+ Whether, as Herodotus supposes, it 
was reduced in the time of Phraortes, or 
whether, as maintained by others, in the 
time of Cyaxares, it would here bea need- 


less-discussion to inquire. but 
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but the term Cyaxares is by some 
authors used synonymously with Asty- 
ages, from whence has arisen some con- 
fusion, — Astyages being occasionally 
mistaken for Cyaxares the Younger. 
These errors have arisen, not unnatu- 
raljy, from the variations, as well as mul- 
tiplicity, of oriental proper names, espe- 
cially those of sovereigns, which, as it is 
well observed by Richardson, are often 
mere titles: Herodotus had long before 
shewn that these titles were frequently 
also descriptive epithets.* According 
to Richardson, Ahasuerus (or Achsue- 
rus) is a variation of Chosrou ;—it ma 
be added, that Chosrou, that is, ODD, 
©, 8, R, O-U, may be derived, by an 
easy transpesition,+ from W"))D, C, O-U, 
R, S-H, that is, Couresh, the Cyrus of the 
Greeks ; being an epithet which, it is sufii- 
ciently known, was at first mythological 
—meaning the sun: perhaps even Croe- 
sus may have been in fact the same 
name, alihough borne by a very diffe- 
rent monarch. Cai-Chosrou, as_ the 
name was more commonly in use among 
the easterns, gave birth to the Greck 
Cai-Achsuerus, that is, Cai-Azares, a 
name which has been bestowed upon 
three Median monarchs, although the 
original word is now, in the oriental 
histories yet extant, appropriated to Cy- 
rus the Great, of proper Persia. 
Leaving, however, these etymologies, 
which are thrown out as cursory zdlus- 
trations, rather than as very important 





* Herod. Erato, c. 98. 

t Transpositions of radicals sometimes 
(according to Richardson,) oceur in Per- 
sic ;—(see his instances and observations, 
p- 100-1), probably yet more often in the 
ancient Pehlavi, which was akin to the old 
western dialects of Asia. Tie first letter 
of the above word admits of many va- 
rieties, in all languages, as, e.g. in Gobrias, 
A-baras (of Ctesias) and Chebar; Gedro- 
sia, Cedrosia, &c. 

It appears probable, by the way, that 
we may trace the variations of Chosrou 
and Cai-Chosrou, even in the deities of 
the Samothracians, Aksieros, Axio-kersos, 
and Axio-kersa, with whose superstition 
the Lydians were intimately acquainted, 
and Eastern monarchs were fond of my- 
thological titles. If, however, any reader 
shoul: choose to dissent from this remark, 
he is perfectly welcome to do, since no 
hypothesis 1 strung upon it.—Omitting 
the endings of the names,which are Greek, 
we perceive something like a transposition 
of radicals, viz. Aksier, K, $8, R, and 
Kersa, K, R,S, Axio seems equivalent to 
the adjunct Cai, 
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Mr. Faber on the Death of Cyrus. 


arguments, the historical —_ . 
S, the historica 

ing Cyrus and the Medes se toha 
ate mee That he married ad ~ 
er of Astyages (the Astyapes : 
phonand boonies to when it: — 
from Ctesias, that he had no prior rela. 
tionship.* Secondly, Thatthe Astya 
whom he afterwards dethroned 
another Astyages, called also Cyaxares, 
or Darius the Mede. The maternal 
grandfather by whom he had been ex. 
posed, and whonr he afterwards also 
dethroned, was a third person, different 
from each of the former, as shall be 


y. shewn in the sequel.t At present. it 


will be necessary to prove, in a brief 
manner, the two propositions now ad- 
vanced, 

‘To prove that Astyages and Cyaxares 
are convertible epithets, it must be re- 
marked, that one and the same term, 
Ahasuerus, has been used by different 
writers as synonymous with each of the 
former ;{ consequently, each of the 
former must be synonymous also with 
the other—much upon the principle that 
things which are equal to the, same are 
equal also to each other. Again, since 
the term Cyaxares is much the same as 
Ahasuerus (only with the addition of the 
Cai, which signifies Great), if Astyages 
be called Ahasuerus, we cannot mach 
wonder that the Greeks should make 
him into Cyazares. Newton, on the 
authority of Tobit, xiv. 15, deemed Aba- 

* Excepting, of course, that of a poll 
tical nature. 

+ Indeed, if we allow that Cyras was 
above sixty years old at the taking of 
Babylon, (that is, 4.C. 558,) that, con 
sequently, he was born very nearly, if not 
actually, m the reign of Cyax. the Great; 
and turther, that he was also of the same 
ave with Cyaxares, or Darius the Mede, 
(the son of Astyages,) we shall scarcely 
find room in chronology to make the 
Astyages of Xenophon into his grand- 
futher. be 

¢ Comp. Tobit xiv. 15, with Daniel ix. t. 
In the former passage, Cyaxares (meaning 
there the elder,) is called Ahasuerus; m 
the latter, Ahasuerus is applied to Astyages, 
Dar.us the Mede being called his son. 
If, however, any person should choose to 
understand, by the Alhasnerns of this latter 
passage, the Ahasuer. of Tobit, (namely, 
Cyaxares the Great,) we must then sen 
‘to the conclusion, that Cyaxares the Great, 
and the Astyages of Herodotns, wert ng 
fact, only one and the same person. left 
ther this was really the case, must be 
to the reader's consideration, for tt “ae 
not here be proper to detain him too '0ng 
from the main subject. sueras 















1817. 
the same name as Cyax- 
eerie OY aia to Richardson, (a 


rfl yd orientalist), it is at least equi- 
to the simple Chosru; Car- 

r as before remarked, ) is restrict- 
ei,at least by the i nal 
Great—though several o 

pat have been called Chosrou or 
Ahasuerus: the Greeks et ‘ early 
sassical age made every srou or 
eis 8 Cyaxares. — Besides the 
way of proof from Pacer or ee have 
direct evidence that Astyages 

si yensete are convertible terms ; 
since, in Bel and the Dragon, Cyaxares 
the Younger, or Darius the Mede (for 
yo other in the order of succession can 
be meant), is expressly ern 
To prove, however, the matter of fac 
now pam for, namely, that the 
affairs of the father and the son (that is, 
the two Astyageses or Cyaxareses,) were 
actually ee Oo Gion was the 
cause of the confusion), Ctestas repre- 
seuts Cyrus as marrying the daughter of 
Astyages — the a of + 
rodotus), while Xenophon makes him 
to a the daughter of Cyaxares, the 
wn of Astyages; and it is clear that he 
could not have married the daughter 
both of the father and the son. Again, 
Herodotus and Ctesias represent him as 
dethroning Astyages the elder; while 
Xenophon and Athenzeus (as will be 
more fully explained in our nextnumber) 
represent the Persians as subduing the 
Medes, at a period which can only syn- 
chronize with the reign of Cyaxares or 
Astyages the younger. On the whole, 
therefore, we may conclude, as before, 
that Cyrus married the daughter of the 
king whom the Greeks call Astyages, 
= ve ey his successor, whom they 

lominate Cyaxares. 
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Ty ose of the Monthly Magazine. 
Lie many hundred miles from 
London, the focus of fashionable 
Pronunciation, and yet sometimes called 
- read a newspaper, or new publi- 
. ne it Is desirable, in order to acquit 
a decently, to be informed, from 
“¢ ot your obliging correspondents, 
0 a the following words; 
her by long and short feet, or 

rable to English spelling. ; 
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Geéthe } Phalaris 
Gesner Palamon and Arcite 
Gilbert ~ Peridarus 
Goitres, swelling Paesielo 
Gil Blas Pactolus 
Giaour Pyrites 
Hebrides Raphael 
Hecate Socinus 
Hippocrates Suidas 
Lochlomond Schiller 
Magna Charta Schist 
Munchausen Sacchini 
Michael Thebes 
Michaelis Tivoli 
Massachusetts Wye, river 
Pelagius Zante, island. 
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FRAGMENTS of the CODE of DEJENGUYS 
KHAN; taken from “ Raouzel essufa 
fy syret el ambyA oué el Moulout oué 
el Klalafaé, by Myrkhand-Chah.” No. 
104, of the Persian Manuscripts of 
the Royal Library of France ; and col- 
lated with a Manuscript of Otter, by 
the CHEVALIER LANGLES, principal 
Librarian of the Manuscript Depart- 
ment of the Royal Library, Professor 
of Persian, Member of the Royal In- 
stitute, Sc. &e. 


HE Most High had given Ghengis 
Khan an intelligence, a sagacity, 
and a penetration, rarely to be met with. 
When he was free from the uneasiness 
which Oung Khan and Jayanck Khar 
had given him, and when the other 
hordes and tribes who had revolted had 
re-entered the path of submission and 
obedience, he occupied himself in 
making regulations and ordinances for 
the administration of the good order of 
affairs, the discipline of the armies, and 
the prosperity of the cultivators: he 
established Jaws on every subject, and 
punisliments for all faults, conformable 
to his ideas, and his manner of seeing 
objects. 7 
Ghengis professed no religion; and 
he carefully avoided giving the slightest 
advantage to one worship over another ; 
and men of merit, whatever was their 
religion, were admitted at his court. 


CODE I.—ART I. 

We recognise one only God, the Crea- 
tor of Heaven and earth; who distributes 
life and death, riches and poverty ; and 
who grants and ar ie: at bis pleasure. 

1. 

The’ chiefs of the Musselman religion 

—the dervises, the criers of the a 
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and persons of known piety, as well as 
physicians—are exempt from imposts. 
itl. 

We expressly forbid, on pain of death, 
for any one to proclaim himself grand 
khan, without having been elected in a 
gouriltai, held by the princes and gene- 
rals, &e. In the first place, it is neces- 
sary that the khan, or khagan, should be 
the most Icarned, the most enlightened, 
und the most capable of governing, of all 
his family ; but, when he is driven from 
the throne for not conforming to the 
constitutional laws of the state, he must 
be immediately confined, with all his 
family and people, in a fortress. His 
family is included: in this proscription, 
because they are to be considered as un- 
fortunate, and of a bad augur; and be- 
cause, besides, they may seek revenge. 
"fhe emperor and the companions of his 
misfortunes must be provided with every 
necessary for their subsistence; but it 
is forbidden to have any relations with 
these state prisoners. 

The crown is hereditary. When tho 
emperor dies, the grandees of the seven 
principal tribes shall go, clothed_in white, 
an sign of mourning, to the palace of the 
vizier, or prime minister: after the ordi- 
nary prayers, the new khan shall be 
brought in ; he must be seated on a car- 
pet of black velvet, in the middle of the 
palace ; he must be told to raise his head, 
look at the sun, and recognise the Eter- 
nal, whose shadow he is; to conduct 
himself in the course of his reign accord- 
ing to the Divine Will, that he may be 
raised higher in Heaven than he is on 
earth; that, if he acts contrary to that 
will, he will receive the punishment in 
this world; and that ali the fortune 

eft him will be that piece of carpet. 

After this ceremony, those present 
shall put off their mourning, dress them- 
selves in scarlet, and each of them orna- 
ment his head with an aigretie. The 
cadi, or first magistrate of the city, shall 
place the crown on the head of the khan, 
and on that of the princess his spouse, 
to whom the same honours and homage 
shall be paid as to the khan himself; 
after which ail the grandees, the gene- 
rals, the governors, &c. shall salute and 
acknowledge him emperor, in pros- 
trating themselves thrice before him, 
and kissing his feet. Each of them will 
make him grand presents—in observing 
the number nine for each of the objects 
offered ; for example, if they give slaves, 
horses, or pieces of stufl, they cannot 
give less than nine of each species. The 
fartars hold this number in great yene- 


ration, and believe it a h 

Ghengis Khan prostrated hres 
times before the Divine Majesty The 
Khan appears rarely before the ables 
of his empire, and ms other subjects, 

As the Moguls could not write, nor 
even possessed written characters, he 
made the following regulation: — 4 
certain number of the children of 
the Moguls shall learn -letters - these 
shall be inserted in the register of these 
laws and regulations, which shall be 
kept in the treasury ; whenever a khan 
shall ascend the throne, or any im- 
portant event occurs, the princes of the 
blood will assemble, bring their books, 
and regulate the affairs of Persia accord. 
ing to the Yacaq. It was also a guide 
for the conducting of the army, and to 
direct seizures; and those whawould 
not conform to it had often cause to re- 
pent: of which take a proof—When 
Ghagin Khan, sovereign Musselman, 
possessed himself of Syria, Quotlonq 
chan Moyau said to him, conformably 
to the customs of ancient princes, “ Let 
us begin by sacking the country, and 
giving it_up to fire and sword.” The 
prince disregarded this counsel; but 
scarcely had he quitted Syria when the 
inhabitants revolted: he repented of his 
clemency, but his repentance did not 
repair the loss. : 

When the tribes and the people of the 
Moguls were subjected to Ghengis 
Khan, he was shocked at the different 
customs observed amongst them—such 
as robbery and adultery; and resolved 
to abolish them, in order to embellish his 
states with good order and justice. The 
cities and the towns were free and open 
to merchants and tradesmen of all kinds; 
he wished to procure them equal safety 
and convenience ; that they might carry 
every where without danger, through 
the whole extent of his dominions, their 
gold on their head, as if it were ordi- 
nary vases: from the threshold of the 
east to the extremities of the west, 
egress and ingress was free. It was on 
this principle, that, when he sent to sum- 
mon rebels to acknowledge his autho- 
rity, he did not march a numerous my 
or display any terrible appearance, | If 
contented himself with wrting— ‘I 
you acknowledge my power, be trapqe’’ 
if you refuse, God knows what we rx 
diiate.” This was the language ° © 
man who placed his confidence 1D 
succour of the Most High, and 
to this confidence that be owed a 


success. 1h 
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VI. 
ther law established by Ghengis 
and adopted by his separ one) 

fect a long enumeration o 
ad titles, “ea to forbid their 
- taries to employ them. Whoever 
sscended the throne of the Khan, took 
the surname of Khan, or Qaan; every 
other title was forbidden. 

Itis related, that at the period of the 

nest of Mawaralnahar, the writer 
of Khowarezm Chah, came to the court 
of Ghengis Khan to offer his services. 
Ghengis Khan told him, “I want a man 
towrite to the submissive and rebellious 
nations,” and confided him to the guard 
of an Emir. When Hhubbeh Névyan 
bad conquered all the extent of the 
country comprized between Djyhhaur, 
and the Azerbaidjaine, he informed 
Ghengis Khan of it, and that he had 
secretly formed the design of directing 
his march towards Syria, but that he was 
prevented by the opposition of Bedr- 
eddyn-haulou, sovereign of Moussel. 
Ghengis Khan ordered his secretary to 
write to Bedr-eddyn-haulou, a letter to 
this purport :—“'The Almighty has given 
to me and my children the empire of 
the earth, he who submits will preserve 
his head, his riches, his power, and his 
children; bat whoever exhibits insub- 
ordination, or obstinacy, the Eternal 
knows what will happen to him. If 
Bedr-eddyn submits and lets my army 
pass, he will find his account in it; but, 
in the opposite case, what will become 
of the state and riches of Moussel, on 
the arrival of my numerous army.” 

The secretary wrote the letter agree- 
ably to the formula adopted by the 
Wnters, as well for the turning of the 
phrases as for the surnames and qua- 
liies used amongst sovereigns. Da- 
hichmond Hhadjed, having translated 
the letter into Mogul, read it to Ghengis 
Khan, who found it very different from 
what he had demanded; he called the 
Witer and said to him—*“ Man, this is 
tot what L told thee.” It is, however 
i this style, that the letter must be 
“ntten, replied the writer. Irritated 
= the reply, Ghengis Khan said to 
im— Thy heart was always rebel- 
ws thon hast written in such a man- 
ty hal rg Bedr-eddyn had read 

? euler he would be still more ob- 
‘inate in his rebellion’ and he in- 

ie eg the poor secretary to be 


Khan, 


r Vil. 
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ance of Ghengis Khan, there was never 
a king or sovereign equally skilful in 
captivating and conducting an army ; for 
the Moguls, from the fear and respect 
they entertained for him, supported with 
patience all their fatigues and priva- 
tions, and even thanked him for the new 
expeditions he provided for them, though 
they were generally harrassed and de- 
prived of every thing. In fact, lions go 
not to the chace unless they are hungry; 
or, according to the Persian proverb, a 
dog that has his belly full does not go to 
seek adinner. Where shall we find an 
army like that of the Moguls, who, in 
time of peace, fed their fellow-citizens 
with the produce of their fields; and, be- 
sides, they never refused to pay the 
impositions, of whatever kind they might 
be; they contributed also to augment 
the abundance of provisions—by the 
meat, the milk, the wool, and butter of 
their flocks; and, in time of war, great 
and little lawyers, nobles and peasants, 
were ready to take arms in adversity 
and prosperity, in indigence and abun- 
dance; they were obedient to their chiefs 
and their officers, and always ready 
to execute the orders they had received, 
without being induced thereto by the 
hope of advancement or pecuniary re- 
compence—they marched and fought 
wherever war was to be made—they 
were ordered to be provided with every 
thing, from the heaviest arms to an awl 
and a needle. The day of muster on 
which the troops were numbered, an 
examination of their arms and appoint- 
ments took place ; if a soldier was found 
wanting in any thing, it was supplied at 
his expence. 

When the army shall be ready to 
march, all the soldiers, obedient to the 
law of the Yacaq, and who are in want, 
shall receive what is necessary for them. 

- Women even encouraged their hus- 
bands in embracing them: if one of 
them, through complaisance for his wife, 
had absconded to avoid an order, they 
began by securing the person of his wife, 
and confined her; and, if the husband 
did not return to satisfy the imposts of 
the Divan, they were imposed upon her, 
and she was bound to make satisfaction 
for her husband. ; ‘ 

When a great affair occurs, the in- 
spectors of the hordes shall make it 
known to the chiefs of 10,000; those to 
the chiefs of 1000; those to the officers 
of hundreds ; and these to the command- 
ants of tens. He who neglects to fulfil 


; be instantly seized and ar- 
his duty shall ny 5 y peer >: | 
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606 Tales.—Society against Cruelty, 


rested. If the army wanted any thing, 
or if an order of the khan arrived for se- 
veral thousand men to march that in- 
stant, and assemble in such a place, at 
such an hour, no one would have the 
temerity to disobey such an order. 
[To be concluded in our next. | 
——~aiee | : 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
AN any of your readers give in- 
formation in regard to the experi- 
ments making in England, France, or 
America, on the application of steam or 
other engines to move land-carriages ? 
Such an application would have been 
made ere this, if Futton had lived. 

It would be very useful if any of your 
correspondents could give directions in 
regard to the exact method of making 
the ink, crayons, and prepared paper, 
used in Lithographic Printing. If pos- 
sible, it would be desirable to have a 
eopy of the formula of the receipt as 
used in the manufactory of Count 


LASTEYRIE at Paris. M. M. 
a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


HE interesting, though affecting, 
cause, which your correspondent 
Cotswoldia has so nobly advocated, 
cannot fail to excite the strongest emo- 
tions in every humane breast; and I 
was truly glad to see EAsmmocum endea- 
vouring, with praise-worthy zeal, to 
forward his exertions. Much do I wish 
that my feeble efforis could be of any 
avail; but, unless more than a few ind- 
viduals would step forward, I very much 
question whether the plan proposed by 
the former, and seconded by the latter, 
will be put in practice. Humanity to- 
wards the animal creation is a duty in- 
cumbent on us all; and, unless we exer- 
cise that humanity to the utmost of our 
power, we are openly abusing the gifts 
which Providence has bestowed upon us, 
The practice of cutting-up turiles 
whilst alive is to me more shocking than 
any crueltics Cotswoldia has mentioned ; 
and from which human nature should 
shrink with abhorrence. ‘These poor 
animals have no other way of expressing 
their agonies but by continual writhings, 
which, I blush to say, are sometimes a 
subject of diversion to their inhuman 
exccutioners. 
We are living in a Christian age, and 
why are we not more alive to the suffer- 
ings that so many of the brate creation 
are daily and hourly exposed to? Cha- 
rity Would, lead me to hope that it is not 


[Tuty 3 
because we do not feel ‘ 
t ecl for them—} 
because we have not spirit enough . 
lead the way ; we ought to Consider that 
however minute their size may be, “ they 
feel as great a pang as when a lent 
dies.” ET 
*,* The editor will gi ae 
. give eve . 
ragement to correspondence mg this af 
fecting subject; and he hopes it will lead to 
the formation of a Society, whose business 
it will be to expose and liscourage those 
cruel practices—which prove that man 


men are greater brutes than any an; 
so called. yer 


SE 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 
T is the proper object and end of 
Philosophy to investigate the me. 
chanism of CAUsEes, and the means by 


‘which they produce natural phenomena, 


For this purpose, observers register facts 
and philosophers infer the causes from 
the phenomena by a logical process of 
induction. | 

The design of the present essay is to 
determine the causes of all those pheno- 
mena, on which philosophical observers 
have hitherto conferred the name of Gra- 
vitation or Attraction, and which js 
vulgarly designated by the name of 
Weight.—Owing to what cause or causes 
does a body fall to the earth?—Why does 
a projectile return to the earth ?—These 
are the questions which it is here pro- 
posed to answer. . 

The Newtonians, and all the modern 
schools of philosophy, have been unable 
to solve these problems; or, finding them- 
selves unable, they have been unwilling 
todiscuss them, or even tolerate their dis- 
cussion: while the theologians have been 


desirous of referring this power to the } 


proximate agency of the Deity. It is, 
however, the duty of genuine philoso- 
phers to persevere in spite of difficulties 
and obscurities ; and of wise theologians 
to exalt their notions of the Deity by 
contemplating ‘the sublime and simple 
mechanism of secondary causes. 

In the present case, the phenomena 
consist in the apparent influence of one 
body upon another, though they are not 
in contact, and though no visible, me- 
chanical agency appears to exist between 
them; and in their approach to each 
other by certain laws of accelerated mo- 
tion, as a result of apparently contiwu 
and reiterated forces. : 

What, however, are the circumstances 
in which the bodies so acting upon each 
other are placed, as in the case of a stone 
projected from, or falling to, the earm- 


r ? : heterogeneous 
The Earth is a globe of he on “als 
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ig moving round the Sun in 
pai at such distance, that its 
vrateof motion, in round numbers, 
is 100,000 feet in a second of time ; and 
ihe stone moves with the earth in the 
ame orbit, partaking conjointly with it 
ofthe same mean motion of 100,000 feet 
igevery second. Nor will any one doubt 
that, at the time the earth and atmosphere 
xe performing this orbicular motion, 
ey are also performing a rotary mo- 
tion in every twenty-four hours, which 


rotary motion carries bodies on the 
earth’s surface through a space, at the 
equator, of 1250 feet in a second, or 
one-eightieth of the orbicular motion. 
The whole earth, then, with all bo- 
dies upon the earth, and the atmosphere, 
are subject to these combined motions 
and forces; and, in this passive state, 
the questions are, by what law or laws 
the heterogeneous particulars are kept 
together ; and how, if the positions are 
disturbed, those positions are restored ? 





nee, 





, al 


A 


Suppose A. to be a place on the earth’s 
surface, from which, by muscular or 
explosive force, a stone is projected to- 
wards D, at 16 feet and an inch above 
A. Suppose that a second of time 
lapses while the stone is ascending from 
AtoD, then it is evident that the point 
A will in that second be carried forward, 
by the orbicular motion of the earth, 
100,000 feet, or to C; that is to say, 
the point A will move 100,000 feet while 
the ball is ascending 16 feet and an 
inch; cousequently the ball will, in truth, 


not asceud in space from A to D, but. 


vill be carried in an oblique line from 
Ato E, moving upwards as it proceeds. 
The two forcees—that which carries it 
va “ e C, and that which carries it 

Wards D,—are as 100,000 to 1 
oras 6000 to 1 nearly. ’ “ve 

The stone having arrived at E, it is 
then known, by the phenomenon, to fall 
tothe earth in a second of time; yet it 
does not fall through EC, but, while 
filing, is carried, by the orbicular mo- 
tion, through 100,000 feet to B, in the 
diagonal KB, 

Such a diagonal course as A E is 
therefore, in point of fact, generated_by 
‘ery projectile, while it is rising to any 
ven heitht in the atmosphere ; but, as 
| pe is carried with the projec- 

ty merely measures its novel and 
Meuliar motions, and is incapable of 

“ving the orbicular motion, of which 
= in common with the projec- 

he projectile is not, however, the 

fin qa to the force of the orbicular 
iltby.: cause it is not perceived or 
“ spectator at rest ; but, as a body 

.) motion by novel forces, acting in 
tppoar directions, its novel state of 
all op ys is liable to be affected by 
te in we lorces simultaneously exist- 

ure; and, when its novel force 


is 
xhausted or-destroyed at E, it be- 


D ee 
Cc 


B 


comes the patient of the great natural 
forces, which, in moving the earth and 
atmosphere from A to B, move it like- 
wise, as part of the system. 

The projectile having however ascend- 
ed to E, a difficulty arises in regard 
to the origin of the force which deflects 
it from the summit at E towards B, 
Whzy does it not move for ever in the 
parallel D E? What is the original force 
that turns it aside? Is that force re- 
quired to be equal to the weight of the 
body; or what proportion of that force, 
aud how is it generated? 

It appears by the faet that the whole 
force which was necessary to cause it to 
fall through the 167; feet, is but a 
6000th part of the orbicular momentum ; 
consequently the deflection of 16 feet 
forms but an angle of 20 seconds at A 
and at B. The nascent deflection, how- 
ever, at E would be but an infinite- 
simal of the said 20 seconds; con- 
sequently, any indefinitely small deflec- 
tive force, arising from new combina- 
tions of the forces, might be sutlicient 
to return a body to the earth. 

What then is the actual deflective 
force which turns a projectile down- 
ward, and prevents it from moving for 
evcr in the place in the atmosphere in 
which it has been left by the extinction 
of that projectile force, which carried it 
from the surface into so novel a situation 
in the atmosphere? ; 

Let us examine all the circumstances 
in which the body bas been placed :— 

1. Jt was moving with the earth in its 
orbit with all other bodies upon the earth, 
and therefore possessed a momentum im 
that direction, which, with regard to other 
bodies, was as their quantities of matter. 

2, It was deflected aside by some novel 
muscular or explosive force, and thrown 

owards D. , 
, 3. But, while it was moving towards 
| $T2 D, or 
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D, or 16 feet and an inch, it was carried 
6000 times as far, or 100,000 feet at 
right = and therefore performed a 


diagonal. 


sisting 
known, constantly to destroy the force 
with which it was projected from A to- 
wards D. 


wards C, fi 
would also be deflected below E, and the 
entire line A E would be deflected, or 


turned downward, below AC. 


sisting fi 
other, the body is then surrendered to the 
joint action of the orbicular force and 
the rotary force. 


4. At C it loses its force in the direc- 


tion at D, and is deflected towards the 
earth, at B. 


Let us now examine what other cir- 


cumstances have attended its ascent :— 


1. Its passage has been made in a re- 
medium, which tended, as is 


2. During its ascent, the point A, and 


every point of the diagonal A E, were 
also performing a rotary circular motion 
round the centre of the earth. 


3. The point A would therefore be de- 


flected downward, during its passage to- 


rom A below C; so that D 


4. The rotary motion would therefore 


have the effect of deflecting the body below 
the diagonal A E, at every increment of 
ats ascent. 


5. The constant resistance of the at- 


mosphere would, in like manner, deflect it. 


6. The body would, therefore, be sub- 


ject, during its ascent, to the action of 
four forces :— 


a, the orbicular force. 

b, the projectile force. 

¢, the rotary force. 

d, the resisting force. 

7. At the apex, the projectile and re- 
orces having destroyed each 


8. And we have seen that it is the 


effect of the rotary force to deflect it 
from the right line of the orbicular force 
towards the earth. 


Consequently, it is the rotation of the 


earth and atmosphere, acting simulta- 
neously with the annual motion, which 
produces the deflection of bodies from 
the right line of their orbicular motion ; 
but the circular rotation has another 
important effect on the masses of various 
density which compose the earth, and 
which, as subject to a common force, 
would have different orbicular velocities, 
but for the effect of their common rotary 
motion in circles of different radii.* 


To the rotary motion of the earth 





* At seems extraordinary that, although 
the two-fold motion of the earth bas so 
long been known and admitted, no me- 
chanical effects should have been CONSis 
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is, therefore, to be referred : 
mity in the velocity of “We how ae 
density which enables the whole to em 
an equal and uniform pace in the orbit 
of the earth. It is this rotary motio 
which reduces to order, what otherwise 
would be chaos. Hence it is that all 
fluids are impelled into a level surface ; 
hence too, doubtless, it has been, that 
masses of the same density have formed 
themselves into strata while in a State 
of solution; bence arise all the pheno- 
mena which result from any disturbance 
in the order of density; and hence it is 
that, when a heavy body is thrown into 
lighter fluids—as air or water, the ges 
neral law is proved by phenomena ex- 
actly proportioned to the relations of 
density. 

We know, from the diurnal pheno. 
mena, that the earth and atmosphere 
have such a common rotary motion; 
and we know, from their common or- 
bicular force, that the whole have un- 
equal momenta. It is,’ however, a ne- 
cessary mechanical effect of a common 
rotary motion, producing, of course, 
equal momenta in masses of various 
density, that they range themselves, or 
seek to range themselves, in concentric 
circles, or radii of rotation, inversely, 
as their respective densities. The lighter 
bodies will be projected from the centre 
lfowards the circumference, and the 
heavy ones will be forced towards the 
centre by their mutual collisions. Such 
will be the law, governing all the masses 
that are free, to move one among al- 
other, as the fluid parts and the moving 
or moveable parts. It is a law growing 
out of the conditions, and the conditions 
are those which exist in nature. Ifa 
projectile, therefore, have a specific 
density equal to the air or fluid ito 


— 





dered as arising among its parts from the 
Operation of those motions; and that one 
motion should have been considered as 
having no other end than the alternation of 
seasons, and the other none but the 
changes of day and night, It is true that 
these are some of the ends resulting from 
the two-fold motion; but general causes 
have many effects, and these are rather 
consequential than proximate. The prox 
mate effect of motion is force, the prox! 
mate effect of force is the communication 
of motion, force, and momentum; and iu 
this instance the motions of the earth pro 
duce in the parts motion, force, and mos 
menta ; which, diverted, deflected, or turn 
ed aside, by any foreign muscular, mechan 
cal, or explosive force, produces 

nomena of resistance and weight. hich 
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pich it has risen, it will be carried 
¥ nd the earth in the concentric circle 
ye stratum, because the momenta 
. there equal ; but, if it be lighter than 
he at, it will then be reflected by the 
gegser strata, till its own momentum, 
wd the momenta of the surrounding 
air, be equal ; while, on the other hand, 
it be heavier than the circumambient 
air or fluid, then the air or fluid will 
rise over it and deflect it to the earth, 
with a force which will be nearly in the 
ratio of their densities. ae 

Galileo was the first geometrician who 
analyzed the phenomena of falling bo- 
dies, and determined the law of their 
motions. He was followed in this theory 
ly Newton, and his doctrines are justly 
respected to this day. That great man 
cousidered, however, that bodies thrown 
perpendicularly upward, merely describe 
in rising and falling the same straight 
line. He was one of the most powerful 
advocates of the two-fold motions of 
the earth ; yet he never considered bo- 
dies, acted upon by a temporary and 
relative projectile force, as still subject 
to the absolute two-fold motions of the 
earth and atmosphere. Hence he con- 
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sidered the force which returned the 
body to the earth as equal in small 
distances to the weight of the body, and 
as acting in right lines from the centre 
of the earth. In this notion he was 
borne out by the belief in all kinds of 
sympathies and emanations which cha- 
racterized his age, as well as that of 
Newton; and to’ these superstitions 
may, doubtiess, be referred the doctrine 
of an emanating gravity. It appears, 
however, that, as a budy subject to the 
novel force of an upright projectile, does 
not, in trath, describe a perpendicular 
line, but two sides of an exceedingiy 
obtuse triangle; no force is requisite to 
deflect it to the earth but the exceed- 
ingly small one, which creates the nas- 
cent deflection. Hence, as the angle 
of deflection required to carry a body 
through the first inch is not the 2000th 
part of a degree, the deflective force 
need not be more than the 120,000ith 
part of the permanent momentum of 
the body created by the orbicular force, 
and consequently no difficulty arises in 
referring the small deflective force to 
the combinations of the great motions of 
our planet. 
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Suppose E to be the earth; A Ba 
portion of its orbit; Fa place on the 
earth's surface ; C a stratum of the atmo- 
phere which a projectile has reached ; 
tb aparallel of the orbit, and DE a 

sent of the atmosphere; then it is 
‘vident that, whether the earth is turn- 
Ng ftom D towards E, or from E to- 
oe . Sma, from the orbicu- 

lon to the rotary, would take place, 
measured by such an angle as D Ca, or 
ttf >in either case creating a direction 
ahd Opposed to that in the orbit, and 
sion a a resistance in the next su- 
fet atmosphere, and creating a de- 
ene downward fully equal to the 
lbefnst tee en which requires for 
ee: ection but an infinitely small 

of an angle of 20 seconds, 

1 







It is also evident that the common 
rotary motion of the earth and atmos- 
phere would confer a greater velocity 
on the circle C than the circle F, and so 
in every circle from C to F, the spaces 
described being as the squares of the 
radii, or as the squares of the distances 
from E. 'Toconfer,however, an equal mo- 
mentum-on the mass, it is necessary that 
the densities from C to E should be in- 
versely as the velocity, or inversely as 
the spaccs, or inversely as the squares 
of the radii. 

Moreover, as by the phenomena, the 
momenta in every concentric ‘stratum 
or circle of rotation are known to be 
equal, so any mass of equal density 
would in different. circles, or at different 


distances, be carried or impelled in the 
vortex 
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7. As the defiective force js 
operating during the fall 
uniformly-continued force 
stantly accelerated motion, so ag bodies ¢ 

: ; ’ ies f 
by the action of a continued deflectine 


vortex by the circumambient media, or 
incumbent bodies, through spaces, which 
would be to each other, inversely as the 
squares of the distance from the centre, 
and directly as the resistanee of the me- 
dium in which they move. 

Consequently, the collision of the bo- 
dies or masses of different densities, in 
the terrestrial system, will force or urge 
the heavy bodies towards the centre, and 
of course, also, the light ones towards 


_the circumference—circumstances which 


we know accord with the phenomena of 
all fluid bodies, and of all fixed bodies, 
when deprived of competent support, 
and of ail bodies moved out of their 
station by muscular or explosive force, 
and left without support. Q.E. D. 

The following illustrations and obser- 
vations may tend to make these princi- 
ples perfectly clear, and to remove all 
doubts :— 

1. The projectile at its apex, when de- 
prived of the projectile force, is still im- 
metsed within the atmosphere, and is 
carried, or urged, by the atmosphere, in 
the direction of the circular rotation of the 
atmosphere. 

2. ‘That circular rotation then produces, 
or solicits to produce, (with a force pro- 
portioned to the relative densities of the 
atmosphere and projectile,) a deflection 
of the said projectile from the right line 
of the orbicular motion, into the direction 
of the circular motion at the place of 
contact. 

S. If the density of the projectile were 
equai to the density of the atmosphere, 
then the projectile would fioat in the at- 
mosphere, and be carried round the earth 
in the circular vortex of the earth, like 
the atmosphere itself. 

4. If it were denser than the atmos- 
phere, then the rotary momentum of the 
lighter atmosphere being less than the 
rotary momentum of the projectile, re- 
sistance would be generated equal to the 
ditierence of their rotary momenta; and a 
deflection of the denser body by the lighter 
atmosphere, into a smaller circle of ro- 
tation, would take place till it reached a 
competent basis on the earth. 

5. If the projectile were lighter than 
the atmosphere, then the momentum of 
the circnmjacent atmosphere would be 
greater than that of the projectile, and 
the projectile would, in consequence, be 
forced upward into a larger rotary cir- 
cuit, til its rotary momentum equalled 
that of the circumjacent atmosphere. 

6. In media of uniform density, as in 
water, the projectile, if heavier, sinks to 

the bottom; if lighier, floats on the top, 
equallizing its momentum by presenting a 
portion of its mass within the air; or, if of 
the same weight, floats indifierently within 
the fluid, 


yl, 
Continual 
cenerates a Con. 


force, they are necessarij| 
during their fall, till they sont pa 
parts of the earth. Bat, as is found by 
experiment, the increased resistance of 
the air, arising from the increased motioy 
will occasion a balance of the two forces, 
= an equable motion during part of the 
8. Combining the time of falling, the 
spaces as determined by Galileo, and by 
alleged experiments with the actual bases 
generated by the orbicular motion, the 
following will be the elements of bodies 
faliing in times between four seconds aud 
the tenth of a second :— 
Secends. Feet. Base. 
eeeeeee es DDG eosees 400,000 
eoeesees 14d covees 300,000 
eereseee G4 coves 200,000 
eoe eeee 16 eovses 100,000 
oD eee eee A eeeeee 50,000 
e2bereee-eee 1 eveeee 25,000 
1 seccccce ds cesees 10,000 
9, As every successive circle, from the 
centre to the utmost bounds of the atmos. 
phere, in performing the diurnal rotation, 
contains bodies of such density, that the 
density multiphed by the motion 1s equal; 
s0 no body of undue density would remain 
in a circle of rotation which created in it 
too great or too small a relative momen- 
tum, provided, as in fluids, the parts were 
free to move one among another ; and, if 
they were not free to move, as in fixed 
organizations, then they would exhubit 
the phenomena of pressure, or would ap- 
pear, in regard to other bodies, to solicit 
to ascend or descend, as the case might be. 
Probably to this conflict of light and heavy 
bodies, to the generation of light bodies 
in undue positions, and to the varied action 
of fixed and fluid matter, may be referred 
most of the phenomena of terrestrial orga- 
nizations ; and, as the whole grows out of 
the two-fold motion of the earth, so we 
thus refer the origin of all things and phe- 
nomena to the agency of motion. 
It follows, therefore, that the velocity 
of all the parts and dependencies of Yer 
earth being alike, the momentum 0 
every part is directly as its quantity 
of matter; consequently, eter sng 
is WEIGHT; and, the yelocity 0 
100,000 feet per second in the direction 
of the tangents of the orbit being ~ 
much greater than the ordinary, OF ar 
extraordinary, forces applied to — 
bodies in any novel direction, the phe 
nomenon called by the name 0 
tation is @ necessary result of a pr a 
derating,, coincident motion m another 
ets, : foreign motions 
rection, all contrary oF 5 the resist 
being ultimately destroyed by Me". 
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.- mediam of the atmosphere and the 

jive circular motion. 

The weight of bodies, then, acts on the 

rinciple as their momentum in the 
orbit of the earth, because every force 
which exhibits the phenomena of weight 
aflects the paramount orbicular force ; 
and, this active principle is, therefore, 
nerely @ phenomenon resulting from the 
srbicular momentum, regulated by the 
rotary motion, which rotary motion 
causes all bodies to perform circuits in- 
versely as their quantities of matter, and 
yhich circuits are proportioned to the 
distance from the centre. - ; 

The phenomena of weight and gravi- 
ation, and of falling bodies, may there- 
fore be considered as a result of the 
gomposition of forces produced by the 
annual and diurnal motions of the carth 
and its adjuncts. Of course, all the 
motions and laws of projectiles are sub- 
gilinate to these, and are included 
within them. 

On a small scale, the principle may 
be illustrated by experiments of analo- 
gous phenomena, in which it will ap- 
pear that any lateral motion of bodies 
produces the same results as the earth 
itself; and that, as a consequence of 
every such lateral motion, the projec- 
tiles from such bodies respect, in falling, 
the bodies whence they are projected, 
though no suspicion or allegation of at- 
traction can, in such cases, be adduced. 

Thus, as it is well known, a ball pro- 
jected from a ship in mation falls at the 
place whenee it rose, though, during its 
ascent and descent, the ship proceeded 
many yards. ‘The ball, though detached 
fom the ship, respected the ship, during 
ts fight and fall, exactly as though it 
had been attracted by the ship. It can- 
wot, however, be contended that such 

bomena are results of the ship’s 
altraction! The effect arises - merely 
from the ship’s lateral motion, having 
ven acquired by the ball previously to 
ls projection ; the case being exactly the 
fine as that of a ball projected above the 
‘arth, to which it falls again, on the very 
Principle on which it fell on the ship, not 
sMhe attraction either of the ship or the 
earth, but because the earth’s lateral 
a the lateral motion of the 

Ps had been acquired by the ball. 

‘ also, when a man, during feats of 
a throws up oranges in his 

me ; readily catches them again, 
ete ate their flight he advanced 

Y yards, becanse his lateral motion 
my been given to the oranges; 
Consequence, in falling again, 


“Ytespected him just as though, ac- 
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Sil 


cording to pre-existing notions about the 
earth, he had attracted them. 


In like manner, if a ball be dro 
from the top of the mast of a ship, which 
at the time was moving at any viven 
rate, the bail will fall perpendicularly 
at the foot of the mast, exactly as 
though the ship had been standing still; 
and will thus appear to be influenced by 
the ship, and not by the earth, exactly 
as a bali let tofall froma tower-falls to the 
earth, and appears to respect the earth. 
In both cases, the phenomena are regu- 
lar and necessary consequences of the 
composition of motion, aud there is no 
unseen or occult power, called attrac- 


tion, concerned in one case more thaa 
in the other. 








ILLUSTRATION, 
D C 
re Pe See teseest Cease eg 
: - ‘ 
A. x B 


If a ball be projected from A per. 
pendicularly towards D, and A be sup- 
posed to be on the deck of a ship, which is 
moving at any given rate, from the part 
A towards the part B ; then the ball, in- 
stead of ascending to the point of space 
at D, will, without material error, move 
in the diagonal AC, by the compound 
forces which, in the same time, would 
have carried it to D or F; and in descend- 
ing it will fall to the deck at B, to which 
the point A, in the interim, has advanced. 
It has in truth performed, instead of an 
apparent perpendicular, the two sides of 
the triangle, or the curve AC B; and, in- 
stead of falling at the point of space A, 
whence it was projected, it has advanced 
with the ship, and fallen at the point of 
space B, to which A has advanced ; and ia 
talling has respected the ship, and not the 
point of space, or the earth at A. It was 
not however attracted by the ship, buat 
merely impelled in the diagonal by the 
motion of the ship, in which it previously 
participated, ; 

These cases fully illustrate the prin- 
ciple for which I contend ; but, of course, 
the relations and powers’ of the ship, 
and man moving on the moving earth, 
are included within the more extensive 
relations and powers operating in nature, 
in the prodigious forces generated by the 
annual and dinrnal motions of our pla- 
net. The case of a body thrown up- 
ward from a ship in. motion, merely 
shews that, in falling, it obeys a law 
growing out of the motion of the ship ; 
in like manner as bodies projected from 
the earih, or falling towards it, obey a 
similar law of motion growing out of 
similar motions of the earth, The law 

im 
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in both cases is a mere result of the 
composition of motion, and not an effect 
of any occult or mysterious power. 

These examples, and others that might 
be adduced, serve, however, to prove 
the exaet analogy of the powers, the 
phenomena, and the results, No expe- 
riments in physical philosophy seem to 
afford more conclusive analogical proofs 
of doctrines relative to any natural 
operations, which are too vast to be 
viewed by man on their great scale. 

The recognition of the principles of 
this paper may be expected to lead to 
more precision in the doctrines of pro- 
jectiles. Many incomprehensible irre- 
gularities in Dr. Hurton’s and Mr. Ro- 
BINS’ experiments on gunnery may be 
found to arise from the contrariety, op- 
position, or neutrality, of the direction 
of the rotary motion, in relation to that 
of the orbicular motion. It will like- 
wise be found that periodical fluctua- 
tions in the weight, and deflections of the 
atmosphere and other fluids, may be 
traced to periodical variations in the re- 
Jative directions of the mechanical forces, 
asin the tides, monsoons, trade-winds,&c. 

To extend these principles to the so- 
lution of the phenomena of Nature, and 
to deduce from them all the results of 
which they are susceptible, would be, in 
regard at least to nomenclature, to re- 
model the “‘ Principia” of Newton, and 
fo arrange a new system of physics. 

Nevertheless, I feel it proper to state, 
that these demonstrations of the true 
aud necessary causes of the phenomena 
hitherto ascribed to an unknown power, 
called by the name of Gravitation, merely 
fill some important connecting terms in 
the series of mechanical causes ascertain- 
ed by modern philosophy; while they dis- 
turb none of the known relations of bodies, 
as determined by experiment and ob- 
servation, or by the geometrical and 
analytical investigations of GALILEo, 
Kepsen, DESCARTES, NEWTON, EULER, 
La GRANGE, HERSCHEL, or LA PLAce. 

A summary of these doctrines may, 
perhaps, without material error or 
omission, be expressed in the following 
paragraphs:— 

1. That bodies moved in the annual 
orbit of any planet acquire a momentum 
in the direction of the increments of that 
orbit superior to the influence of any 
other permanent -force which is commu- 
nicated to them. 

2. That all variations in the direction 
of this orbicular motion are effected by de- 
flections of that paramount motion, ether 
by the rotary diurnal motion, or by some 
muscular, mechanical, or chemical force. 


3. That the resist a . 
. té resistance whi ; 
hibit in being lifted, or rang a 
way turned into any new direction is the 
measure of their weight, which is 
their quantity of matter, because it lots 
Srom a velocity common to the terrestrial 
system in the direction of the orbit. 

4. That the phenomena of Falling bo. 
dies are produced by the deflection of the 
circular rotary motion from the compa- 
ratively struight line of the orbiculay 
motron. 

5. That every body which has had any 
new direction of force given to it, iy 
nevertheless subject to the permanent ine 
Jiuence of the pre-existing orbicular and 
rotary forces in the lines of their direc. 
tion, and the resulting line of’ motion is 
the effect of all the operative forces, 

6. That the phenomena of the ascent 
and descent of bodies is also influenced by 
the resistance of the medium through 
which its novel direction of motion 
Sorced it to proceed. 

7. The force with which the deflection 
by the rotary motion is produced, is as 
the density of the body deflected to the 
density of the medium in which it moves, 
and in the inverse ratio of the squares of 
the distance from the eentre. 

8. That it is the necessary tendency of 
the rotary motion to give an equal mo- 
snentum to the heterogeneous masses com- 
posing a planet and its atmosphere, wlale 
the whole are moving with an equal velo- 
city in the orbit. 

9. That all phenomena of motion visi- 
ble to beings who partake of the common 
motions of a planetary system, are either 
the relative motions of distant orbs, or 
the disturbance of the great common mo- 
tions by new directions of motion produced 
by some muscular, mechanical, explosive, 
or chemical force. 

10. That these temporary and novel 
directions of force and motion are speedily 
extinguished by the great permanent 

forces moving in other directions, all 
iraceable to the phenomena, and pr oductng 
compositions of motion which result from 
the known laws of dynamics. 

11. That of course similar motions pr 
duce similar phenomena in all planetary 
bodies. 

12. That, therefore, the phenomena 
hitherto ascribed to an occult Pi of 
called gravitation, is a@ simple result ¢ 
known motions. «atntes 10 

The application of these princip™. 
the phenomena of a System of of 

: ahs medium 
moving within the gaseous biect 
Universal Space, will be the © yee 


some future paper. 
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wile Baitor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SiR, ss . 
report given of the debate in 
iron oe ef Commons, by the 
{ondon papers,* of the 26th ult., on Mr. 
Calcraft’s motion for a committce to 
examine into the laws relative to the 
tax upon salt, on Friday, April 25, Sir 
John Newport is stated to have said, 
«The right honorable gentleman at the 
head of the Board of Trade, (Mr. Ro- 
binson,) had said, that ‘the effect of salt, 
a3 a manure, was doubtful amongst 
agriculturists. He (Sir John Newport,) 
would only say, without pretending to 
much knowledge on such a subject, that 
he knew a part of a lawn, near his own 
residence, where, twenty-five years ago, 
silt had been strewed, and the grass 
grown on that spot, was invariably con- 
sumed by the sheep, while they would 
not touch a blade of that on the adjoin- 
ing d. This was a fact within 
his own knowledge; and, although the 
had not been turned up since the 
period to which he alluded, the same 
distinction was, to the present hour, 
observable in its quality.” 

This fact, mentioned by Sir John 
Newport, is so strikingly corroborated 
by the plan pursued by the Spanish shep- 
herds, as related by John Malbot Dil- 
lon, esq. in his Travels through Spain, 
with a view to illustrate the natural his- 
tory of that kingdom, that you may, 
Mr. Editor, do an essential service to a 
very material branch of the agricultural 
interest of this kingdom, by giving the 
following extract from that work an 
carly place in your widely circulating 
and excellent Magazine. 

. “The first care of the shepherd in com- 
ing to the spot where his sheep are to 
pend the summer, is to give to the ewes 
4 much salt as they will eat;-for this pur- 
pose he is provided with twenty-five quin- 
tals of salt for every thousand head, whieh 
* Consumed in less than five months; but 
y eat none on their journey, or in winter. 
method of giving it to them is as fol- 
Sheen shepherd places fifty or sixty 
each prota a steps distance from 
tone, then hooes ~ ae ha upon each 
the stones, and bons an slowly through 
dure, This is ea : lye weather’ 3 
waving not to let » noe y repeated, ob- 
em eat on those days 

Where net where there is limestone. 
led to ey have eaten the salt, they are 
fi Cpa argillaceous spots, where, 
raving they have acquired, they 


dey 
our every thing they meet with, and 


3 
Vi 
Mostany ag Globe of the above date, 
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return again to the salt with redoubled 
ardour.” *—Dilion’s Travels in Spain ; 4to, 
page 49, 


Norwich; May 14,1817. Norvicensis. 
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For the Monthly Magazine. - 
CONTEMPORARY AUTHORS. 
No. I. 

[We propose occasionally to present our 
readers with critical estimates of the 
writings of those contemporary Authors 
whose productions, from time to time, 
lay claim to public notice—with a view to 
enable the lovers of literature to form a 
more correct and complete judgment of 
their pretensions than can be made by 
observations on.any single work. The 
successive articles will, we presume, be 
found as instructive in their matter, as 
pleasing and liberal in their manner. ] 

An Estimate of the Literary Character 

DuGacp Stewart, ESQ. Professor of 


oral Philosophy in the University of 


Edinburgh. 

PHILOSOPHICAL view of the 

circumstances which contribute te 
the formation of national character, is a 
desideratum in the literature of every 
language. Few topics present a wider 
range to ingenious speculation, and none 
offer a richer field to learned research or 
to comprehensive induction: it embraces 
all those peculiarities of temperament 
which are commonly ascribed to climate, 
together with the political circumstances 
which occasionally may have induced an 
extraordinary exercise of the mental fa- 
culties; as well as the moral effect of 
heroic actions, and the influence of par- 
ticular great examples. 

That there is among every people.a 
peculiar philosophy, as strongly marked 
as their national character, will not be 
questioned; and that the Scots are at 
present distinguished for metaphysical 
investigation, every reader will readily 





* Mr. Bowles observes, “That, if the 
district is limy or marly, the sheep eat less 
salt in proportion to the lime they find; 
and, asking the reason of one of the shep- 
herds, was told, it proceeded from their 

zing in corn-fields : on which occasion 
the illiterate shepherd seemed to relate 
the fact, though ignorant of the cause, 
which was, according to Mr, Bowies, 
‘from the salt all limy matter abounds 
with, and partaken of by cattle, either m 
licking the stones, or communicated by 
vegetation to grass ; for which reason their 
appetite is not so keen for any salt that is 
offered them,’ However, we cannot ad- 
mit this to be the true cause, as chemists 
are now well assured that lime does not 


salt whatever.” 3 Ke 
sontain any 3U admit: 
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admit: an estimate, therefore, of the li- 
terary merits of the most eminent of the 
Edinburgh philosophers may probably 
be found deserving of some attention. 

It will not be denied that Mr. Dugald 
Stewart arose in a period of society 
highly favourable to the studies in 
which he is supposed to have excelled ; 
that his original condition in life was no 
less advantageous; that he was placed 
in the very best situation for inculcating 
his opinions with effect; and that his 
doctrines, by being addressed to young 
students, were necessarily received with 
a degree of approbation, which they 
might not have obtained had they been 
originally delivered in any other form 
than that of collegelectures. No person 
bas ventured to say that, in other circum- 
stances, he would probably have been 
found a greater character: such, indecd, 
has been the singular felicity of his lite- 
rary fortune, that perhaps it has rarely 
been thought he might, in any other, 
have appeared lesseminent. ‘There has 
been in himself an uniform urbanity to- 
wards all things and all men; and all 
towards him has been equally agreeable. 
It would be difficult to mention an 
author who has been more fortunate, as 
far as the respectful esteem of contempo- 
raries is a mark of good fortune ;—but 
whether he should therefore be consi- 
dered as entitled to one of the highest 
places among the great of his own class, 
is a question not easily answered. 

It is not invidious to say, that his ta- 
lents have been more admired by his 
pupils than by the rest of the world: 
the most ardent of his friends will not 
scruple to allow that his merits are in 
more repute at Edinburgh than in any 
other part of Scotland ; and unquestidn- 
ably he is more celebrated as an author 
in that kingdom than in England. 

It has not been alleged that the indif- 
ferency evinced towards his writings has 
been owing to any doubt of the justness 
and soundness of his principles, nor to 
any want of perspicuity in his theories 
or explanations: on the contrary, he has 
been always applauded as one of: the 
clearest writers, and for bringing for- 
ward no hypothesis which the actual 
knowledge of mankind did not approve, 
But has he added any thing to the truths 
of moral science? Unless this can be an- 
swered decidedly in the affirmative, his 
merits must be resolved into the me- 
diocre quality, ofhaving only stated, with 
more perspicuity than his predecessors, 


principles and doctrines previously de- 
veloped, 


I 


Litérdry Character und Works of Dugald Stewart, 


[Jaly 1, 


But an extreme bean 
may entitle an author *y = highs , 
praise—even when the subject jg tri 
and common-place. Has it not, hoy. 
ever, been objected to the style r 

ue style of Mr 

Dugald Stewart, that his eloquence js 
sometimes verbose, and his dicnj nt 
pompous than the occasion requires? 
if he has, generally speaking, stated 
certain truths better than they had ever 
before been stated, perhaps with more 
simplicity he might have produced a 
deeper impression on his readers, - Hig 
works have an academical and anartificial 
character, which gives them doubtless 
something of a classical air; but they want 
that natural ease, which is no Jess essen. 
tial to gracefulness than it is peculiar to 
originality. And, in his subjects, he 
must be regarded as addressing himself 
to a particular class, rather than to the 
generality of mankind. If his attention 
has been exclusively devoted to the phi- 
losophy of his own country, the 

of his genius may be thought still more 
limited ; and, from the rank of a genuine 
philosopher, a teacher of mankind, he 
will sink tothat of a Scottish professor: 
but may not even this imply great ho- 
nour—for the schools of Scotland have 
in his time produced many distinguished 
men; and he can reckon among his pu- 
pils all the most eminent. 

In this estimate it therefore becomes 
necessary to consider what the Scottish 
philosophy really is—for there are per- 
sons who doubt even the utility of that 
knowledge, of which Mr. Stewart has 
been so efficient a teacher. 

The philosophy of the Scottish nation 
is certainly deeply imbued with metaphy- 
sical speculation ; but their metaphysics 
are of a much more practical kind than 
those of any other people, and are em- 
ployed to elucidate the phenomena of 
moral nature more experimentally thaa 
the science is commonly supposed to 
admit of. Mr. Stewart’s theory — 
dreams is a beautiful example of this; 
and perhaps it is also the most favoura- 
ble specimen of his powers as ana 
that we could refer to—while it might 
be chosen as one of the strongest ir 
stances of the circumscribed charadt 
of his genius; for his theory 1s fou 
on a principle, the complete und * 
ing of which would probably eager 
to explain the whole mysteries © ae 
involuntary actions of mankind. Fe of 
persons suspect that the temptations 
vice are of the same “ pane dreams 
are made of ;” Mr. Stewar 
not developed the doctrine of a 
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° A extent, but his premises 
= the only rational principle by 
‘bthe law of moral necessity, in its 

tical operation, can be explained. 
a is the application of metaphysics to 
porals that constitutes the main pecu- 
jarty of the Scottish philosophy ; and 
think that the ability with which Mr. 
year has managed this in his lectures, 
more than in his publications, enti- 
ijes him to that honourable place among 
siscontemporaries Which no one has ever 
presumed to think he did not fully 

deserve. 432 

Having thus explicitly stated the 
on which we conceive the fame 
of this distinguished writer and most 
estimable man chiefly rests, and which 
is of a kind that does not promise cele- 
yyity in another age equal to what he 
has obtained in this—we now propose 
fg examine more particularly those dif- 
ferent works by which his permanent 
nuk asa literary character will be de- 
temined by posterity. ‘These are—his 
Blements of the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind; the Biographical Sketches of 
Reid, Robertson, and Smith; and his 
Philosophical Kssays. We are not at- 
tempting to write his memoirs, and 
therefore it is unnecessary to notice 
those minor publications which he has 

given to the world without his name. 
The first volume of his Elements of the 
Philosophy of the Human Mind was 
published at Edinburgh in 1792, at 
vhich time he was in full possession of 
the public applause as an instructor ; 


udhad by his lectures predisposed a 


humerous class of readers in that me- 
topolis to receive, with deference and 
even Veneration, every sentiment which 
he might be inclined to inculcate. ‘The 
eeond volume did not appear till twenty 
years afterwards, and, for himself, as 
“1 author, not under such favourable 


8; for, -in the-- course—of - 


fat long interval, the very frame of 
“ciety had undergone a radical change, 

a race of young men had sprung up, 
partly invigorated by his own instruc- 
rae partly by the audacious spirit 
© age; who, with the natural intre- 
bidity of youth, and the instigations of 

tmnate talent, were less acquiescent 
4 opmas of any kind than the readers 

whom Mr. Stewart had the good 
It i orginally to address himself. 
pe necessary to advert to these cir- 
ected as they have undoubtedly 
tin is literary reputation, by placing 

more on a level with the ordinary 
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writers of the day, than his admirers, 
perhaps, ever thought likely to happen. 
His “ Elements of the Philosophy of - 
the Human Mind” is a work more criti- 
cal than original : it contains, doubtless, - 
many judicious, many ingenious, obser- 
vations, and passages of beautiful 
writing—but the substance of the whole 
is deduced from others; and what Mr. 
Stewart has interwoven of his own is 
more of the nature of those kind of re- 
flections, with which an able reviewer 
embellishes his strictures, than the te- 
nor of a regular work—notwithstanding 
the systematic form which he has adopt- 
ed. We can only except from this ge-. 
neral remark, the fifth section of chap. v. 
vol. 1,—the explanation of the pheno-~ 
mena of dreaming, to which we have 
already alluded. But it is not so much 
to the want of originality that we ob- 
ject, as to the limits which Mr. Stewart 
prescribed to himself in the investiga- 
tion of his subject; for we cannot ima- 
gine that he was not aware of the multi- 
farious ramifications “of the influence of 
association in regulating the succession” 
of our actions, as well as “of our 
thoughts.” He has certainly made a 
more pleasing work, by confining his 
ilinstrations of the doctrine to the facul- 
ties usually employed on objects of taste 
and fancy ; but, had he extended his in- 
vestigation farther, he would have seen 
that.the whole system of morals rests 
upon the same principle; and possibly 
he might have ascertained that there is 
a class of causes of great efficacy in the 
establishing of our associations, of 
which no account has yet been satisfav- 
torily given. In neither of the two 
quartos on the “ Elements of the Philo- 
sophy of the Human Mind,” nor in the 
Essays, which are justly considered as — 
addenda to that work, is there a single 
section of a chapter devoted to the mo- 
ral phenomena of sympathy and antipa- 
thy—a subject which embraces the 
whole elements of virtue and vice, and 
is more closely connected with taste in 
art or composition than, perhaps, some 
critics are willing to allow. But Mr. 
Stewart has confined himself to a judi- 
cious exposition of what others have 
thought, and respecting which the opi- 
nion of the world is almost settled ; and 
it did not enter into his plan to examine 
the foundations of a doctrine which, 
however practically admitted, it bas hi- 
therto been fashionable to decry. We 
are all as averse to expose our moral 


as our bodily infirmities ; 
weaknesses 3U 2 and 
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and the remark may be thought flippant, 
while it is not the less true, tlt the 
old school of mamers, in which Mr. 
Stewart was bred, probably induced him 
to avoid inquiries, of whieh the result 
would, in many cases, have been ob- 
noxious to existing philosophical dog- 
mas. The “ Elements of the Philoso- 
phy of the Human Mind” is, however, 
not a completed work ; and it would be 
injustice to consider it as such. The 
author does not unfold a system, and 
consequently, notwithstanding the sua- 
vity of his style, and the perspicuity of 
his logic, it would be difficult to analyse 
his doctrines: he has taken up, as it 
were, but detached portions of a great 
subject, floating in the works of others. 
The student rises from the perusal with 
a consciousness of having acquired a bet- 
ter knowledge of many things respecting 
which his ideas were previously vague 
and imperfect; but, when he comes to 
apply the opinions and principles thus 
acquired to the general system of man, 
he’ will be apt to allow but a narrow 
compass to the depth and extent of Mr. 
Stewart’s acquaintance with the world 
of the human heart. 

Of his “ Biographical Sketches” we 
would comprehensively describe them 
as argumentative eulogiums ; — they 
possess but little merit as narrations; 
they are statements calculated to argue 
the reader into an opinion, that the per- 
sons spoken of were really the great 
men whom the public had already ad- 
mitted them to be. ‘They want the linea- 
ments of biography. It would in- 
deed be difficult to point out any work 
of the same class, in any language, writ- 
ten, in point of diction, half so well, and 
yet so deficient in that kind of interest 
which constitutes the charm alike of 
public and private history. We could 
have wished, for the sake of the author, 
that he had given essays of so much in- 
tellectual ability any other title than the 
& Tives of Reid, Robertson, and Adam 
Smith.” 

The volume of Essays which he pub- 
lished in 1810, may, as we have already 
remarked, be regarded as belonging to 
that general system; of which the “ Ele- 
ments of the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind” is also a part ;—like that work, 
these Essays have but little originality. 
The first division consists chiefly of ob- 
servations suggested by opinions of 
Locke, Berkeley, Hume, and others, 
with respect to the seurces of our ideas ; 
and much of the second division is, in 
the same manner, occupied with the con- 


(July 2, 


sideration of some notions 
lime, suggested also by the Be “> 
manuscript by Mr. Price, in defence. 
Mr. Barke’s doctrines—as if, but of 
such writers having treated of these “ 
jects, Mr. Stewart himself Would not 
have been actuated to examine them, 
It is the general proof, throughout his 
works, of being thus influenced by others 
in his inquiries, and the want of an 
material disquisition entitled to the 
name of primary, that will probably 
when the effects of his oral eloquence ig 
forgotten, tend to place him lower in 
the scale of literary rank than some of 
his contemporaries—with whom it would 
be deemed eccentric at present to com. 
pare him. 
ie Scene 
To - — of the Monthly Magazine, 
AVING resided for several years 
in one of the United States of 
America; having, too, connexions there 
with whom I correspond, and who oe- 
casionally furnish me with American 
newspapers, I may venture to speak 
particularly to the two first queries of 
your correspondent Delta, respecting 
political and religious liberty; though 
to the others I can only speak generally. 
The first of these may be considered 
under three distinct heads, viz.—as it 
respects personal liberty—as it regards 
liberty of opinion in political discussion 
—and as it effects that general liberty of 
words and actions that we are told of 
in an ancient book, which relates,’ that 
the people did every one what was right 
in his own eyes, intimating a relaxation 
of the laws, and social restraint. For 
the first, I have no doubt but that per- 
sonal liberty is better guarded, and held 
more sacred, in the United States of 
America, than it is in any kingdom of 
Europe. But, for freedom of opinion in 
political discussion, so far as social order 
is concerned, there is, I believe, less of 
it than there is at this moment in 
gland. The federalists and anti-federa- 
lists express their opposite opinions 
with bitterness and acrimony; and even 
the politics of Europe are canv 
with feelings of rancour and persona 
animosity; to live in peace and in ge 
neral esteem in the United States, t's 
necessary to be totally silent upon t 
subject of politics. And for avy 
laxation of the laws, that impose prope 
restraints upon the words and actions © 
individuals, it is not to be ex , 
and, however little the criminal 
be resorted to, references to th 5 
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. of the civil law are much more 
jeat in America than they are in 

igh. dom; and the Jaw professors, 

” portion to the other inhabitants, 

_" more numerous. 

The most perfect liberty and harmony 


. won prevails, as L am told, in every 
i Onion ;it certainly did where 
peed It would have been thought 
the most palpable want of breeding, to 
mention the subject of religious doc- 
tines in a mixed company, or to betray 
the feast want of respect to any, on ac- 
count of their religious tenets; not that 
the people are more indifferent to the 
daties of religion there than elsewhere, 
for most assuredly a much larger pro- 
portion of the people are strict in their 
religious observances than what pre- 
ails with us. But no one there pre- 
simes to question the propriety of his 
neighbour's religious persuasions; libe- 
ality and candour in judging is not the 
gntiment, for they do not take upon 
them to judge at all. There are no 
wion of church and state, no religious 
disability, no invidious distinctions, no 
ostentatious display of the ceremonies 
of one denomination of religionists over 
another; provided their moral conduct 
is correct, the people there may enjoy 
their respective religious feelings in per- 
fect peace; and practise the rites in 


open day, equally free from the impu-- 


tation of superstition, bigotry, or heresy. 
Those, however, who profess no religion 
tall, are looked upon with suspicion. 

I know of no particular disabilities 
that aliens are subjected to in America, 
except their not voting at elections, or 
serving in the militia; but the welcome 

is often given to respectable 
strangers, arises more from the feelings 
ad habits of courtesy, than any real 
tesireof receiving emigrants.. The Ame- 
nieaus have a competent share of con- 
fidence in their own mental and phy- 
‘ical resources, and feel no want of the 
‘sistance of strangers, whatever we 
me think to the contrary; and those 
o have nothing but their wit and gen- 
: to dispose of, cannot carry them to 
Worse market, for it is overstocked 
‘aly with these articles, There is 
ra real nor an imaginary want of 
Professors; at the same time a 

. on education, a provincial accent, 
mt 54a manners, would be a more 
neatable bar to respectability in 

Tithe’ than they would in London. 
rople fo. for nothing in America— 

voq -- iches will be favorably re- 


Y 
any where, and such may con- 
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fidently expect common civility, social 
order, and—as far as respects the white 
population—honesty, from the Ame- 
ricans; but they must be content with 
a less share of obsequious homage than 
they might command in places where 
there is less independency of spirit. 
Those who go to America with small 
fortunes, solely upon a plan of economy, 
will be grievously disappointed, for, 
though some of the necessaries of life are 
cheap, yet.the elegancies, and many of 
the necessary conveniences of life, are 
excessively dear; and the elegancies of 
life are indispensable. Perhaps there is 
no country where so large a proportion 
of the expences of a family are a sacri- 
fice at the shrine of elegant appearance 
and the habits of refinement; for there 
are no people, I should suppose, whose 
enjoyment of luxuries has so much out- 
run the producing those luxuries among 
themsélyes; or who are so well able to 
procure them from others upon extra- 
vagant terms. 

Money employed in trade, and well 
attended to by persevering industry, and 
strictly correct habits, lias a fair chance 
of success; but the needy speculator 
will find himself so closely elbowed in 
every corner of North America, and so 
often outwitted, that he had. better stop 
on this side the Atlantic. In the pre- 
senf state of England, and I fear its 
prospects, labourers, and mechanics, 
with families, have reason to wish them- 
selves citizens of Amcrica, where there 
is little deficiency of employment, and 
still less of beggary and distressing want; 
but the chances for domestic comiort, in 
the respective countries, were not very 
greatly in favour of America, so long as 
the English labourer and mechanic could 
find employment. The strects in Ame- 
rica_are not paved with gold, nor will — 
the land yield its increase. without toil 
and care; and toil and care are more 
irksome and dangerous to health,. in 
America, than in England: and the rea- 
son that so many of the emigrants ex- 
press disappointment and disgust is 
owing, most generally, to their having 
entertained the most foolish and ro- 
mantic ideas of the country, previous to 
seeing it. ‘There cannot, | think, have 
been a time within thi se last forty years, 
in which the skilful and industnous agri- 
cultarist, with a sufficient capital, would 
not have found it more to his interest to 
have been an American farmer than an 
English one; for, generaliy speaking, the 
produce of the American farmer is more 


steady in its yalue, more certain of sale, 
and 
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and affording a better profit, than the 
produce of the English farmer. And+a 
sum that should be equal to the rent 
and taxes of a farm in England, for two 
years, would purchase the fee-simple 
ef the same quantity of land in Ame- 
rica, of equal quality, and in a situation 
having all the advantages of good so- 
ciety. But no emigrant should ever 
think of going into the back woods, or 
wpon uncleared lands; for old and 
cleared lauds, with the necessary build- 
ings upon them, may always be bought 
at muel less than their relative value; 
and this must continue to be the case, 
so long as there is snch a spirit of emi- 
grating into the back States by the native 
Americans. Offer an old woodsman 
ten dojlars per acre for his old cleared 
land, aud he will make nothing of going 


five hundred, er even a th aly . 
en a thousand 

back for new lands, at one eae 
acre, though he goes into a situati 

that would be certain death to an —m 
ropean. ‘Those who bid a last adien to 
their native land, and break off all 
attachments, must do great violence 4 

the finest feelings of the human : 
and those who emigrate to America 
must risk their health, and encounter 
toil and danger. It were well if none 
ventured upon emigration but people of 
firm minds and steady principles of ac. 
tion; those who think of it from mere 
caprice of temper, and without ap 

fixed purpose, had better stop and take 
all chances of a favorable change at 
home. T. Bakeweit. 

Spring-Vale; May 7, 1817. 
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DEFENCE OF CHARLES J. BY SALMASIUS. 
eres appears to have been very 

particularly informed of the pecu- 
niary benefits which Salmasius acquired 
by his undertaking to defend the me- 
mory of Charles the First. One of the 
ehaplains of Charles the Second was sent 
to the professor with an hundred pieces 
of gold, of the coinage of the reign of 
James the First: they were inclosed-in 
a purse of thin netting, chequered with 
different colours m the knitting. Sal- 


_masius rose, with the greatest courtesy, 


t> embrace the chaplain, who was the 
bearer of the present; and Milton al- 
Jeges, that it was for eagerness to get 
at the purse he rose. The States of 
Holland prohibited the sale of the work 
of Salmasius m any place within their 
jurisdiction : but Milton, in affected con- 
tempt of his antagonist, requested them 
to remove their order of prohibition, that 
all the world might contemplate the 
triumph of his refutation. 

The son of Salmasius inherited his 
father’s zeal against the English regi- 
cides. The English ambassador found 
the young man in Sweden, in the year 
1655, a captain in the service of Queen 
Christina ; and much inclined to quar- 
rel with the republican English who 
were in Whitelock's train, on account 
of their alliance tu the guilt of the 
regicide. 

WHIMSICAL THEORIES. 
_ Herodotus accounts for the overflow- 
ing of the Nile, and the Etesian winds, 
io the following manner :—* But, as TI 
have mentioned the preceding opinions 


only to censure and confute them, I may 
he expected, perhaps, to give my own 
sentiments on this subject. It is my 
opinion that the Nile overflows in the 
summer season, because in the winter 
the sunt} driven by storms from his usual 
course, ascends into the higher regions of 
the air above Libya. My reason may 
be explained without difficulty—for it 
may be easily supposed, that, to what- 
ever region. this power more nearly ap- 
proaches, the rivers and streams of that 
country will be proportionably dried 
up and diminished.”—Beloe’s Her. Bu 
terpe, 8. 24. 

Cicero, speaking of the music of the 
spheres, says, that the reason why we 
do not hear it, is owing partly to its con- 
tinuance, and partly to its loudness: 
“thus,” says he, “the people who live 
near the cataracts of the Nile hear no- 
thing at all.” 

MONKISH MIRACLES. 

The readers of Chateaubriand, par- 
ticularly of his Travels in Palestine, 
and of his Genius of Christianity, will 
frequently be edified by his deprecation 
of the icy application of common sens? 
to the monkish legend, or trad 
account of the miraculous interference 
of saints and angels. This disposition 


‘is particularly let loose in his ¢l 


description of the church of the — 
Sepulchre, at Jerusalem, where nd 
every thing which poor Dr. Clark, @ ’ 
other travellers, gaped for in vain kind 
shew the general origin of these hieh 
of stories, and the renee . 
Monkish imposition bas ©! relation 
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we) treatment of one of them, 


ran ol Spanish veteran commander, 
) the celebrated conqueror of Mex- 
Cortes, will not found un- 
ashi It had been propagated ina 
amvative published in Old Spain, by the 
monk Gomara, the confessor of Cortes, 
that one of the astonishing victories of 
the Spaniards over the Indians was 
sttributable to St. aos wg 
ormer in person: ** nowledge, 
i B. Dian del Castillo, who wrote a 
gidier’s account of the — in eee 
had been engaged—“‘ I acknowledge 
re all our exploits and victories are 
owing to our Lord Jesus Christ, ‘9 
that in this battle there was such a 
amber of Indians to every one of us, 
tat if each had — a «pom ye nd 
earth they might have buried us, if by 
the vher Awe of God we had not been 
protected. It may be, that the person 
vhom Gomara mentions, as having 
ee on a — grey. ei = 
the glorious apostle Signor San Jago, 
or Signor San Pedro; and a I, as 
being a sinner, was not worthy to see 
him. This I know, that I saw Fran- 
cisco de Morla on such a horse, but, as 
am unworthy transgressor, did not de- 
serve to see any of the holy apostles. 
It may have been the will of God oe 
it was so as Gomara relates, but unti 
I ad his Chronicle I never heard 
auong any of the conquerors that such 
a thing had happened.” > On the fore- 
ping passage, the historian of A mye 
. Robertson, thus dilates:—“It is 
amusing to observe the embarrassment 
of B. Diaz del Castillo, occasioned by 
the struggle between his superstition 
and his veracity. The former disposed 
oo to believe this miracle; the lat- 
restrained him from attesting it. 
Though Dr. Robertson understood the 
language of Spain, it must-be taken for 
granted, that he never read Don Quixote, 
orhe would have comprehended Spanish 
tumour better. That of the honest 
wldier is truly Cervantic, and, instead 
of implying any struggle between su- 
Perstition and veracity, gives the lie 
With inexpressible composure and arch- 
tess, The fudge of Mr. Burchell, in 
—e of Wakefield, was not a wit 
Xpressive, 
I XERXES, 
we Were to credit all that is said 
tXerxes, by high historians, wé can- 


feel astonished at his cruelties and- 


Whe and at the same time believe him 
‘2 example of humanity and ef 
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every heroic excellence, Seneea, in his 
noble piece, De Ira, informs us that an 
ofd man, named Pythias, had five 

whom Xorxes ordered to the wars. 
The father begged one for the support 
of his age. ‘The monarch gave him his 
choice; but immediately commanded 
the son who was selected to be cut 
asunder, and the parts to be laid on each 
side of the high way, for the expiation of 


his army. So much for the barbarity 


of the man: now for his folly. Hecom- 
manded the sea to be beaten with rods, 
and cauterized with hot irons; and he 
wrote a letter to Mount Athos. Such 
are the tales and contemptible incon- 
gruities foisted upon mankind, under 
the name of history—read in the first 
Universities in the world; noted, illas- 
trated, and commented upon by the 
learned, and, with most simple faith, 
credited by many, like the stories in- 
vented about Napoleon, to justify the 
late wars and the treatment of him. 
There are many other stories about this 
celebrated personage, Xerxes — such 
as his army drinking up rivers, leaving 
the Lissus, the Chidorus, and even the 
Scamander dry—and, above all, the 
story related of the cattle of the prodi- 
gious army of this prodigious king, 
being so numerous, that they exhausted 
a lake of five miles in circumference. 
Yet this is history. © 
CROMWELL’S DEPARTURE FOR IRELAND. 
Among other anecdotes scattered in 
the books of the controversy between 
Milton and Salmasius, is one which be- 
speaks Cromwell to have been disposed, 
as far as prudence would at ail allow, toe 
affect in his exaltation, the pomp of 
royalty. “Who was it,” asks Salma- 
sius, “ that, in setting out on a late ex- 
pedition to Ireland, departed from Lon- 
don, in‘all the pride of a triumph, with 
the pomp of a royal procession, in a 
carriage drawn by six milk-white horses, 
and with a train of eighty gentlemen, 
surrounding or following his coach?” 
Milton insolently replies, “I have a 
satisfaction in knowing that your friends 
heard with pain of the honorable at- 
tendance, amid which our brave General 
Cromwell set out for Ireland, of the 
applauses he then had from the people, 
of the zeal with which all good men 
offered their prayers for bis success. 
But, if they beard with pain of the cir- 
cumstances of his departure, with what 
sensations can they have learned the 


news of his subsequent victories?” 
MEMOIRS 
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MEMOIRS AND REMAINS OF EMINENT PERsons 


——— 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH of M. AR- 
NAULT, eX-MEMBER of the INSTI- 
TUTE, &c. one of the THIRTY-EIGHT 
BANISHED by the KING’s ORDONNANCE 
of the 24th y JULY, 1815; by HIMSELF. 

‘NTOINE VINCENT ARNAULT was 
born at Paris, A.D. 1766: he re- 
ceived his education at the College of 

Juilly. In 1785, Madame, the spouse 

of Monsieur (Louis X VIII.) presented 

him with the érevet of secretary of her 
cabinet, a title purely honorific. In 

1789 he bought of M. Silvestre, at pre- 

sent member of the Institute, the office 

of first valet of the wardrobe to Mon- 
sieur—an office which cost dear, and of 
which he has lost the income. 
lrresistibly attracted by the love of 
letters from his earliest age, Arnault 

commenced his literary career in 1791, 

by the tragedy of Marius a Minturne ; 

and in 1792 he gave that of Luweretia. 

In the month of September, in the same 

year, Arnault, who had not embraced 

the opinions of the revolution, went to 

England ; and from thence to Brussels, 

where he was well received by Prince 

Augustus of Aremberg—to whom he 

had been recommended by the Abbé de 

Montesquicu. 

On re-entering France, he was arrest- 
ed at Dunkirk as an emigrant ; and only 
was released from prison in virtue of a 
decision of the Committee of Public 
Safety; which, in respect of his quality 
of a man of letters, declared the law on 
emigration not applicable to him. 

Exclusively occupied with literature, 
and living nearly always in the country, 
after his returs to France, Arnault wrete 
successively—-in 1794 the act of Hova- 
tius Cecles, played at the Opera; Phro- 
sine et Melidore, at the theatre of Fa- 
vart, a lyrical drama in three acts, and 
in verse; Quintus Cincinnatus, a tra- 
gedy in three acts, at the theatre of the 
Republic ; in 1795, Oscar, a tragedy in 
five acts; in 1799, the Venetians, a tra- 
gedy in five acts—the subject of this 
piece was taken from Les Soirées Lit- 
teraires, by the Abbé Coupy ; and from 
whence, it is probable, the Abbé Chris- 
tophe, or the Abbé Mathieu—in favour 
of whom the Brothers claim it—took it, 
as well as Arnault. It was “the Vene- 
tians,” and not “ Oscar,” that he dedi- 
cated fo Napoleon Bonaparte: the dedi- 
cation is printed with the tragedy. 

_Arnault had been received with dis- 
unction at Milan by the general-in-chief: 


charged by him with the organisai; 

a provisional government yay “ 
Isies, this honourable mission afforded 
_ ~ ane of travelli 

rough italy; and it was durine |; 
journey that the tragedy of Prk: 
tians” was composed.* 

In 1798, Arnault made part of the 
expedition to Egypt ; but without either 
title, rank, or functions. He did not 
go to the end of the voyage—the dan. 
gerous illness of an intimate friend de- 
tained him at Malta, When the danger 
was past, he sailed for France, on board 
the Sensible, French frigate of thirty-six 
guns, which was met and taken, by 
boarding, by the Sea-Horse English fri- 
gate, of fifty guns. The captain, James 
Foot, who commanded her, did not 
abuse victory—he acted with the great- 
est kindness and generosity to his pri- 
soners, and particularly to the subject 
of this memoir, who had no other table, 
nor any other room, than that of the 
tain. Rendering this testimony to the 
memory of this excellent man (who is 
no more,) is paying a debt of honour. 

Arnault had not taken any part in 
the revolutions which succeeded each 
other in France when the 18th of Bri- 
maire arrived. 

Nominated, in 1800, by the minister 
of the interior, chief of the division of 
public instruction, he retained the place 
until the organization of the university, 
in which he was appointed, at the same 
time, counsellor in ordinary and secre- 
tary-general. 

In the interval which elapsed between 
1800, the epoch of his nomination, and 
1815, the epoch of bis removal, his ad- 
ministrative occupations did not make 
him neglect letters. He gave, in 1803, 
at the Theatre Francois, Dom Pedre, 0 
le Roi et le Laboureur, a tragedy in five 
acts, which was hissed, as the biography 
of the Brothers justly relates, La Har 
con de sclin, or the Manners of 
the Fourteenth Century, a comedy 
three acts, represented at the same 
theatre in 1814—which shared the same 
fate, as the Brothers also relate: this latter 
piece is printed—so that it may be seen 
how far it merited its disgrace. 


Consul, an heroic drama in one act, was 


-only represented at the school of SCs, | 





——FH————w 
* Treated with distinction, with affec- 


ired, it 
tion even, by the man he admired, 
quite natural that he should love him. by 
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by the pupils, for whom Arnault, at 


se desire of a minister, had composed 


t head of public instruction, Arnault 
eomposed the following works :—1. In 
1901, De l Administration des Etablisse- 
oat d’ Instruction Publique et de la 
Reorganization de l’ Enseignement.—2, 
ji 1805, 1806, 1807, and 1809, four dis- 
eoarses on the System of Education then 
adopted. . 5 

Being a member of the Institute since 
1799, he read, in the public sittings of 
bis class, fragments of Zenobdie, and an 
act of the Guelphs and Gibelins, inedited 
tragedies: he also read, several times, Fa- 
bles, since united in one volume, publish- 
ed at Paris in 1812. 

Released from every obligation by the 
abdication made at Fontainbleau in 
1814, Arnault went as far as Compeigne 
to meet the king, who received him gra- 
ciously : he claimed nothing of what the 
departare of the princes had made him 
lose. He continued to exercise his 
functions at the university until Fe- 
bruary 1815, the epoch when the Abbe 
de Montesquieu, with one dash of the 
pen, despoiled a father of a family of 
the remains of a fortune founded on 
literary titles, and acquired by fifteen 
yeas of administrative labours.—T he 
20th of March arrives. 

During the interval which elapsed be- 
tween this epoch and the king’s return, 
Amault, charged provisionally with the 
alministration of the university, was 
bominated, in addition, member of the 
general council of the department of the 
Stine, and deputy of the same depart- 
ment to the Chamber of that period; it 
is the only legislature of which he ever 
madea part. The details given by the 
brothers on his conduct and opinions in 

Chamber, are generally true, except 
that he never had any thing to do with 
the journal called the JZ; * Serio 

Amault is of the number of thirty- 
fa persons exiled, at first from Paris, 
ha from the kingdom, Seeking 
to ee during his exile, in letters, 

ty ch he had owed his pleasures, he 

ranliahed a second edition of his 
*s; and has given, in the Theatre 
rangois, Germanicus. He has in his 
ve several other works finished, 
ngst Which is a tragedy. of Lycurgus; 


©18 Writing a tragedy, to be called, ’ 


bathe ; and, in concert with the 
Yay of Holland, he is preparing 
D hs of several I’rench classics. 


uring the seventeen 
' ears that Ar- 
Moxtay Mac. No, 299. 


Biographical Sketch of M. Arnault, by himself. 
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nault belonged to the Institute, that 
body twice nominated him its president, 
and member of the Commission of the 
Dictionary. Arnauit was also associated 
with several academies, as well French 
as foreign—particularly the Institute 
of Naples, and the Academy of the 
Spanish Language at Madrid, where he 
at the time accompanied the French 
ambassador: it was on his admission to 
the latter society that he pronounced a 
discourse, which the newspapers of the 
time published, on the connexion which 
ought to exist between the Savans of 
France and Spain. , 
_ Surprised very young by the revolu- 
tion, and governed rather by affections 
than opinions (says M. Arnault), I have 
constantly remained a stranger to it. I 
have not, whatever the Brothers assert, 
written any thing for the fétes given b 
the revolutionary governments; had 
been constrained to do it, perhaps I 
should have ceded like many others, to 
whom it would be cowardly to impute 
as a crime the having’ sung under fear 
of the axe. The only pieces I ever 
composed for public fétes date from 
1807 ; they consist in a lyrical piece, 
executed at the Institute, and in several 
cantatas, executed either at the Hotel 
de Ville or the Tuileries. These mor- 
ceaux, which were demanded of me by 
the authorities, did not celebrate the 
misfortunes of the world, but events 
which were then regarded as blessings ; 
a good citizen may ayow them. 

If the Brothers pretend to reproach 
me with this, I invite them to recollect 
that they were then my fellow la- 
bourers, They have represented me 
sometimes as the flatterer, sometimes 
as the censor, of Napoleon—I have been 
neither. Farther removed from him 
after his elevation, (dating from that pe- 
riod,) I only saw him when be gave public 
audiences; then, as formerly in private, 
when he addressed me, I replied with a 
liberty justified by our long acquain- 
tance, but without ever being wanting 
in the respect due to bis rank, It was 
not, therefore, to him, but to General 
Le Clerc, with whom I had been inti- 
mate, that I gave the answer incor- 
rectly related in the biography of ihe 
Brothers ;—this officer, who had not per- 
haps superior merit in his art to what I 
may have in mine, said to me one day 
very coarsely, “ Te voila done, tor qui te 
crois un pocte aprés Raciue et Corneille’ 
“Te voila done (I replied), tot qua te 
erois un general aprés Turenne ihe 

3 M 
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§22 Biographical Notice of M. Rochon. 


Condi?”* This answer was as just as 
it was merited; the pleasantries of Ge- 
neral Le Clerc were not justified hy 
victories. , 

To paint me as ungrateful, they have 

rinted- that T enjoyed pensions which 
1 never received. [ have shewn what 
was precisely my situation before the 
revolution, At a more recent period, 
independant of the place which formed 
the base of my fortune, a dotation, a 
share in the profits of the newspapers, 
and the decoration of the Legion of Ho- 
nour, were granted me—have I been 
ungrateful? 

A stranger to every species of trea- 
son, when the abdication of Fontaine- 
bleau permitted me to obey ancient 
affections, without wounding those 
more recent, I went to meet the king. 
A stranger to every species of treason, I 
had no relations with the Isle of Elba; 
I swear it on my honour, and I have a 
right to be believed. 

Ruined by events, which have swept 
away all I had acquired since the revo- 
Jation, withont restoring what [I had lost 
by the revolution ; without an asylum ; 
without any othfr resource than my ta- 
Jents, the use of them is interdicted me. 
A few implacable individuals have pro- 
cured the revival, against me alone, of 
laws destructive of property ; for any kind 
of industry whatever, is it not a property? 
and is not the preventing my reaping 
the fruits of my industry annihilating 
in me my property? These principles 
are not those of the government; while 
private interest did not compromise 
public interest, the government respect- 
ed the rights of the citizen in an exile, 


- and doubly honoured itself by the cir- 


cumstance. I thank it as much for 
having interdicted the representation of 
my work, as for having authorised it: 
the Jatter measure was an act of justice, 
the former an act of prudence ;+ and, 
whatever injury it may be to me, I am 
too good a l’renchman not to applaud it. 

The wants, privations, and all the 
woes attached to the wandering life to 
which I am coudemned, 1 know how to 
support; but this insatiafe calumny, 
which redoubls it the momert «hen 

> "Phon art (hore tie. —thou whe tan- 
ciest thyself a poet after Racine and Cor- 
neille ?”—“ Thou art there then—thon who 
fanciest thyself a general after Tnrenne 
and Condé?’ - | . 

t ‘There is evidently an error in the text 
here, which is rectified in the translation; 
the origimal reads, “ the first measure was 
an avi ¢f justice, the second is an act of 
prudence, | ps 
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ME a look 


8 of fury, 
nment with 


Fortune seems to cast upon 
of compassion—these rie 
which reproach the gover 
oe faces of chee i oe 
‘SS, rich IT had need { 
console me: this is what I can sical 
support, this is what afflicts Me—less 
because it is painful for me, after twent 
years of misfortunes, to be the butt of 4 
much injustice, as because it js painful 
for me to see Frenchmen signalise them. 
selves in the eyes of Europe by such 
weet of generosity, | 

I have explained my life withou 
tending to justify itz; whatever noite 
may be formed of me, according to the 
character and the passions of the reader 
this opinion will at least be the conse- 
quence of the truth; and, after reading 
this notice, he may say of me whatever 
it may have led him to think, 

My tragedy has been finished five 
years, and received at the theatre near 
four. It is from Tacitus that I have 
borrowed my characters and my colours 
—I endeavoured to imbue myself as 
much as possible with his genius. The 
writer who could raise himself to the 
height as a poet, which Tacitus has at- 
tained as a historian, would have made 
a masterpiece: I am far from having 
that pretension—but have I only made 
a bad play? Read and judge, — 

—_— 
BIOGRAPHICAL NoTICE of M. ROCHON, 

ASTRONOMER Of the MARINE, MEMBER 

of the INSTITUTE, §c. 

On the 7th April, 1817, took place 
the funeral of Mons. Alexis Marie Ro- 
chon, member of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences; after the service, M, Girard,” 
member of the Academy, pronounced 
the following discourse ;— 

Messieurs, a 

M. Rochon was born at Brest the 
21st February, 1761; this port, and the 
vessels with which it was filled, were the 
first objects which struck ‘him. Sut- 
rounded from his youth by seamen a 
travellers, their society determined his 
taste, and the progress of nautical science 
became the special object of the labours 
of all his life.- t of 

He was nominated corresponden he 
the Academy of Sciences in 176 i 
soon added to this title, that of oe 
nomer of the Marine, and in this quality 





* Member of the Institute. of Ber 
&e. &e.; chief civil engineeT © seiks 
The whole of the immense hydraulic 
that have within these ten nat 
begun and executed, or are, NOW. 4 
cution, haye been under his direct? wate 
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ea voyage to Marocca in 1767, 


sooner returned than he 

He ‘al for the East Indies, in a vessel 
tended by M. Tromelin, his re- 
ese and friend. In 1769 he deter- 
ed the positions of the isles and 
+s between the coasts of India and 
Isle of France; he returned from 
ihiscolony in 1772, with M. Poivre, the 
administrator, whose wisdom and talents 
have left such high renown on these 


Pe Rochon brought from this expe- 
fition the most beautiful crystals of 
Madagascar quartz that had been hi- 
therto seen; he had some fragments of 
it cut, and discovered its property of 
double refraction, and conceived from 
it the happy idea of applying it to the 
measure of Angles. Such is the origin 
of the ingenious micrometer, the in- 
vention of which is due to bim. 

No one was better acquainted than 
our brother with the various wants of 
the province that gave him birth, and 
what was necessary to its prosperity. 
But the port of Brest fixed his constant 
predilection; the government accepted 
his project of opening across Brittany, 
between the ports of Brest and Nantes, 
a navigable canal, which, in time of 
war, could provision the first of our 
haval arsenals without the slightest risk. 
The memoirs of M. Rochon, on this 
important project, have the rare merit 
of indicating at the same time, by the 
side of the advantages, the difficulties 
tovanquish, and the means of surmount- 
ig them. M. Rochon has, during his 
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life, fully enjoyed the reputation that 
his labours had acquired him ; hé equally 
knew how to turn science to account in 
the circles in which he moved, and td 
render the application of it easy in the 
mauufactories of the greater part of the 
arts which Were familiar to him, He 
measured the importance of discoveries 
by their utility, and, when -but afew 
days since we heard him for the last 
time m one of our sittings, it was still 
to offer to the society thé tribute of a 
useful research. ¢ 

He then entered on his 77th year; his 
strong constitution, although consider= 
ably enfeebled during several months; 
gave us the hope of preserving him, 
even at the moment we learnt he was 
attacked with the disorder which carried 
him off. 

In the maturity of age; M. Rochon 
united his fate with that of a lady of his 
family, a widow and mother of two 
children. ‘This union has heen, during 
twenty-five years, a souree of mutual 
happiness, for ever destroyed by the 
faial event that has assembled ts,—an 
event, which another deplorable cir- 
cumstance has gréatly aggsavated for 
his family. The respectable widow of 
our colleague, called on to divide her 
cares between her husband and her 
daughter, struck at the same time with 
‘the hand of death, has only seen all the 
efforts of affection and all her prayers 
of no avail—one blow wrested from her 
two of the dearest objects of her af- 
fection, and left her a prey to the deepest 
sorrow that virtue can support, 
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THE ISLAND OF TRISTAN D’ACUNHA.* and happy in their situation, dreary and 


HE Island of Tristan d’Acunha, in 

L the South Atlantic Ocean, ties in 
latitude 37° 6’ south, and longitude 
ll 42 west: it was in 1814 inhabited 
duly by three men. Thomas Currie, 
had been on it the longest, that is 

lo say about four years, claims the so- 
Yereignty, and is styled governor; the 
second, a Portuguese, has been there 
“out a year; and the third, whose name 
sJohnson, is believed to be a German. 
“Y appear to be perfectly contented 


. ‘ Tus island has become interesting, 
5 Hel Us existence within 1500 miles of 
y ena has become an object of dread 
ah maene tremble lest Napoleon should 
iad 0 it, and, with no aid but his per- 


haracter, be abl 
Nvolations in Europet € to effect further 





uncomfortable as: it may seem. eir 
houses are entirely built of straw, and 
~eovered with sea-elepiiants’ skins, which 
renders them impervious to the rain. 
The soil of this island is of excellent 
quality, capable of producing vegetables 
of every kind in profusion, Governor © 
Currie now raises potatoes, cabbages, 
and carrots, in abundance; and some 
turnips, sallad, and beets: of the three 
last he carefully preserves the seed. The 
governor has alsoa good stock of hogs, 
of a small breed, which he caught wild, 
and reduced under his government. 
The authority of Governor Currie, 
though founded on the title of preoccu- 
paney, “extends: only to his hogs—as 
neither the German nor the Portuguese 
acknowledge his superiority: the most 
3X2 perfeet 
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There are an immense number of 
birds on the island, principally of two 
kinds ; the largest of the size of a robin, 
the other not larger than the yellow 
bird, both of a dirty brown colour. 
When we first went on shore, they were 
so very tame that we could knock them 
down with our hats ; but they afterwards 
became more shy, owing to our killing 
a great. many of them for the use of the 
sick. We also killed several sea lions, 
with which the shore abounds, and 
whose tongues, hearts, and flippers, are 
excellent eating. ‘There are also, at 
certain seasons of the year, a number of 
seals and penguins, particularly on the 
south side of the island. 

Tristan d’Acunha appears to be about 
fifteen miles in circumference: it is 
very high land, and, in clear weather, 
may be seen at the distance of twenty- 
five or thirty leagues. We made it at 
about forty-five miles, owing to the 
weather being hazy. Part of the island 
from the north rises perpendicularly 
from the sea, apparently to the height of 
near one thousand feet; a level then 
commences, forming what is called Ta- 
ble land, and extends towards the cen- 
tre of the island, whence rises a conical 
mountain, four thousand feet in height. 
The top of this mountain is almost con- 
stantly enveloped in clouds, and it was 
only when the weather was very clear, 
and the sun very bright, that we could 
see the summit, which is covered with 
perpetual snows. | 

The coast of Tristan d’Acunha is very 
bold, and appears to be clear of danger, 
except the west point of the island, 
where there are breakers about two ca- 
bles’ Jength from the shore. The ship, 
while at anchor, was overshadowed b 
that part of the island under which she 
Jay, which rises, like a moss-grown wall, 
from the bosom of the ocean. In other 

places the shore was covered with a kind 
of sea-weed called kelp, and by our 
sailors Cape Ann moorings. ‘The land- 
ing place is perfectly safe for the smal- 
lest boats, except in heavy blowing 
weather. A stream of water, which 
takes its origin in the mountain, empties 
itself on the beach, by a cataract about 
forty feet high, and may be seen at the 
distance of eight or ten miles at sea, 
tumbling down the mountain, as white 
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perfect system of equality ‘prevails 
among the three; but it is feared that 
ambition will, one day or other, occasion 
a struggle for power that may possibly 
produce another triumvirate, equal to 
Cesar, Pompey, and Crassus. 





sce 
as the snow on its summit ; the Water ig 
very fine and pure, and the casks 
filled by means of a hose of heat. a 
hundred feet long, without remo om 
them from the boat. The anch ng 
on the north-east side of the island’, ad 
vessels, wishing to make it for the , 
pose of procuring wood and water abala 
run in, until the watering place bears 
south-west by south, about one mile 
distant, where they will get seventeen 
fathoms water in a gravelly bottom 
mixed with pieces of shells, But it 
would be advisable not to come to an 
anchor, owing to the steepness of the 
anchorage ground, and the frequency of 
sudden squalls from off the island, 
| Analectie Magazine, 
i 

ISLAND OF FERNANDO DE NORONHA, 

The Portuguese island of Fernando 
de Noronha ‘is in lat. 3° 54 28” south, 
and long. 32° 36’ 38" west, from Lon- 
don. It is well fortified in every part, 
and its population consists of a few mi- 
serable, naked, exiled Portuguese, and 
as miserable a guard. The governor is 
changed every three years ; and, during 
his term-of service in the island, has the 
privilege of disposing of its produee to 
his own emolument. Cattle in abund- 
ance, hogs, goats, fowls, &c. may be had 
there ; as well as corn, melons, cocoa- 
nuts, &e. &c. Ships, formerly, fre- 
quently touched there for refreshments, 
wood, and water ; but, for seven months 
prior te the arrival of the Acasta, none 
had been there, There are no females 
on the island, and none ate permitted 
to be there, from what motives I cannot 
conceive, except it be to render the 
place of exile the more horrible, The 
watering-place is near the beach, at the 
foot of the rock on which the citadel is 
placed, and it is with the utmost difl- 
culty and danger that the casks can be 
got through the surf to the boat. ‘The 
island produces wood in abundance, but 
the Portuguese do not permit it to be 
cut for shipping anywhere but ona small 
island to the east of Fernando, called 
Wooding Island : this island is in tolera- 
ble good cultivation, and produces their 
principal supply of vegetables. There 
is no boat in the island, and the only 
means of communication between ‘ 


ing Island and Fernando is a ws ~ 


ing only two men. 
fish may be procured, with 
trouble, with the hook and line. 

As clothing is not m use here—3 
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janger may be gratified without labour 

_andas there is an appearance of cheer- 

jainess—those who are not in chains 

may be supposed, in some mcasure, re- 
conciled to a state of things as good, 
perhaps, 28 aDly they had formerly been 

secustomed to. r 

The governor caused his catamaran 
tobe launched through a surf (which 
twice filled our boat, and was hear de- 
stroying her), and dispatched it te 
Wooding Island for fruit for us; but 
before she returned we had left this mi- 
grable Botany Bay of Portugal. 

Porter's Voyage, pp. 40, 41. 
—<=>_— 
4 NEW ALEXANDER SELKIRK IN THE 
GALLAPAGOS. ; 

These islands are all evidently of vol- 
eanic production; every mountain and 
hill is the crater of an extinguished 
volcano; and thousands of smaller fis- 
sures, which have burst from their sides, 
sive them the most dreary, desolate, 
and inhospitable appearance imaginable, 
The description of one island will an- 
swer for all I have yet seen; they ap- 
pear unsuited for the residence'of man, 
or any other animal that cannot, like 
the tortoises, live without food, or can- 
draw its subsistence entirely from 

e sea, 

Lieutenant Downes saw on the rocks 
with which the bay was in many parts 
skirted, several seals and pelicans, some 
of which he killed; but, on searching 
diligently the shore, was unable to find 
any land-tortoises, though they no doubt 
abound in other parts of the island. 
Doves were seen in great numbers, and 
were so easily approached, that several 
of them were knocked over with stones. 
While our boat was on shore, Captain 
Randall sent his boat to a small beach 
in the same bay, about_a mile from 
where our boat landed, and in a short 
ime she returned loaded with fine green 
lurtle, two of which he sent us, and we 
found them excellent. On the east-side 
of the island there is another landing 
vhich he calls Pat’s Landing; and this 
place will probably immortalize an 
rishman, named Pairick Watkins, who 
some years since left an En lish shi 
a "P his abode on this island? 

self a miserable hut, about a 
mile from the landing called after him, 
ila valley containing about two acres 
o sang capable of cultivation, and 
Which afords or ery cuinne for fo 
parpose, moisture or t e 

ere he succeeded in raising 


Potatoes and pumpkins in considerable 


/ 
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quantities, which he generally exe 

for ram, or sold thr cash The rem 
ance of this man was the most dreadful 
that can be imagined ; ragged clothes; 
scarce sufficient to cover his nakedness, 
and covered with vermin; his red hair 
and beard matted, his skin much burnt, 
from constant exposure to the sun, and 
so wild and savage in his manner and 
appearance, that he struck every one 
with horror. For several years this 
wretched being lived by himself on this 
desolate spot, without any other apparent 
desire than that of procuring rum ia 
sufficient quantities to keep himself in- 
toxicated, and at such times, after an 
absence from his hut of several days, be 
would be found in a state of perfect in- 
sensibility, rolling among the rocks of 
the mountains. He appeared to be re- 
duced to the lowest grade to whieh hu- 
man nature is capable, and seemed te 
have no desire beyond the tortoises and 
other animals of the island, except 
that of getting drunk. But this man, 
wretched and miserable as he may have 
appeared, was neither destitute of am- 
bition nor incapable of undertaking an 
enterprise that would have appalled the 
heart of any. other man; nor was he 
devoid of the talent of rousing others to 
second his hardihood. 

He by some means became possessed 
of an old musket, and a few charges of 
powder and hall; and the possession of 
this weapon first set into action all his 
ambitious plans. He felt himself strong 
as the sovereign of the island, and was 
desirous of proving his strength on the 
first human being who fell in his way, 
which happened to be a negro, who was 
left in charge of a boat belonging to an 
American ship that had touched there 
for refreshments, Patrick came down 
to the beach where the boat lay, armed 
with his musket, now become his con- 
stant companion, and directed the negro, 
in an authoritative manner, to follow 
him, and on his refusal snapped his mus- 
ket at him twice, which luckily missed 
fire. The negro, however, became in- 
timidated, and followed him. Patrick 
now shouldered his musket, marched 
off before, and on his way up the moun- 
tains exultingly informed the negro he 
was henceforth to work for him, and 
become his slave, and that his good or 
bad treatment would depend on his 
future conduct ; but, arriving at a narrow 
defile, and perceiving Patrick off his 
guard, the negro seized the moment, 
grasped him in his arms, threw him 
down, tied his hands behind, weer 
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him, and carried him to bis boat, and 
when the crew had arrived, he was taken 
ov board the ship. An English smug- 
gler was lying in the harbour at the 
same time, the captain of which sen- 
teneed Patrick to be severely whipped 
on board both vessels, which was put in 
execution, and he was afterwards taken 
en shore handcuffed by the Englishmen, 
who compelled him to make known 
where he had concealed the few dollars 
he had been enabled to accumulate 
from the sale of his potatoes and pump- 
kins, which they took from him ; and 
while they were busy in destroying his 
bat and garden, the wretched being 
made his eseape, and concealed himself 
among the rocks in the interior of the 
island, until the ship had sailed, when 
he ventured from his seulking-place, 
and by means of an old file, which he 
drove into a tree, freed himself from the 
handcufls. He now meditated a revere 
revenge, but concealed his intentions. 
Vessels continued to touch there, and 
Patrick, as usual, to furnish them with 
vegetables; but from time to time he 
was enabled, by’ administering potent 
draughts of his darling liquor to some 
of the men of their crews, and getting 
them so drunk that they were rendered 


insensible, to conceal them uatil the ~ 


ship had sailed; when, finding them- 
selves entirely dependent on him, they 
willingly enlisted under his banners, be- 
came his slaves, and he the most ab- 
solute of tyrants. By this means he 
had augmented the number to five, in- 
eluding himself, and every means was 
used by him to endeavour to procure 
arms for them, but without effect. It 
is supposed that his object was to have 
surprised some vessel, massacred her 
crew, and taken her off. While Patrick 
wag incditating his plans, two ships, an 
American and English vessel, touched 
there and applied to Patrick. for vege- 
iables. He promised them'the greatest 
abundance, provided they would send 
their boats to his landing, and their 
people to bring them from his garden, 
informing them that his rascals had be- 





4 [July 1, 
come <o indolent of late that he 
not get them to work. This an 
ment was agreed to; two besits oe, 
sent from each vessel, and hauled cS 
the beach. Their crews alj went te 
Patrick’s habitation, but neither he he 
any of his people were to be found: and 
after waiting until their patience Was 
exhausted, they returned to the beach 
where they found only the wreck of 
three of their boats, which were broken 
to pieces, and the fourth one migsi 
They succeeded, however, after much 
difficulty, in getting around to the ba 
opposite to their ships, where other 
boats were sent to their relief; and the 
commanders of the ships, apprehensive 
of some other trick, saw no security 
except ina flight from the island, leaving 
Patrick and his gang in qniet possession 
of the boat; but betore they sailed they 
put a letter in a keg, giving intelligence 
of the affair, and moored it in the bay, 
where it was found by Captain Randall, 
but not until he had sent his boat to 
Patrick’s landing, for the purpose of 
procuring refreshments; and, as may be 
easily supposed, he felt no little inqui- 
etude until her return, when she brought 
him a letter from Patrick, which was 
found in his hut. 

Patrick arrived alone at Guyaquil in 
his open boat, the rest who sailed with 
him having perished for want of water, 


Gr, as is generally supposed, were put 


to death by him, on his finding the water 
io grow scarce. From thence he pro- 
ceeded to Payta, where he wound him- 
self into the affection of a tawny damsel, 
and prevailed on her to consent to ac- 
company him back to his enchanted 
island, the beauties of which he no 
doubt painted in glowing colours; but, 
from his savage appearance, he was 
there considered by the police as a sus- 
picious person ; and, being found under 
the keel of a small vessel, then ready to 
be launched, and suspected of some im- 
proper intentions, he was confined i 
Payta gaol, where he now remains. 
Porter’s Voyage. 
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SONNET, 
By AN AMATEUR, 

Who announces a Volume of Poems, 

TOT in the shade of academic bowers, 
Nor yet in classic haunts, where every 

breeze i 

‘Wakes with its whispers music among trees, 
Which shelter by their shadow fragrant flowers, 


Hath it been mine to pass my happy hourss 
Nor have I, lull’d in literary ease, 
Dreamt of ascending, even by degrees, 

The glittering steep where Fame’s proud tems 

h ay gs i listener 

Yet have I been at timesalhi 

To those whose hallow’d harps are 0°¥ 


suspended Is 
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1 and have ventur’d to prefer 
‘i prayet in which both hope and fear were 
d >. 
t bye rank their fellow- worshipper 
"Tn the esteem of Some, when life is ended, 


—_ , 
iETEMPS FAIT PASSER L’AMOUR, 


[The following is an imitation of a copy of 

yerses, Which was presented to the Em- 
ress Josephine, when she was Madame 
Reanharnois, by an American poet. ] 


ESTIN’D with restless foot to roam, 
D Old Time, a venerable sage, 
Reaches a river’s brink, and ** come,’* 

He cries, *‘ have pity on my age. 
What! on these banks forgotten I, 

Who mark each moment with my glass | 
Hear, damsels, hear my suppliant cry, 

And courteously help Time to pass.’? 


‘sporting on the farther shore. 
it oa a gentle nymph look’d on ; 
And fain to speed his passage o’er, 
Bade Love, their boatman, fetch the crone: 
But one, of all the group, moot staid, 
Still warn’d her vent’rous mates—‘** Alas, 
How oft has shipwreck whelm’d the maid 
Whose pity would help Time to pass !”’ 


| Lightly his boat across the stream 
Love guides, his hoary freight receives, 
And, fluttering mid the sunny gleam, 
His canvass to the breezes gives : 
And plying light his little oars— 
In treble now, and now in bass, 
“See, girls,’ th’ enraptur’d urchin roars, 
“ How gaily Love makes Time to pass !’* 


But soon—’tis Love’s proverbial crime— 
Exhausted, he his oars let fall ; 

And quick those oars are snatch’d by Time, 
And heard ye not the rallier’s call ? 

“What tired so soon of thy sweet toil, 
Poor child, thou sleepest! I, alas! 

Ih graver strain repeat the while 
My song—’tis ime makes Love to pass !’? 

—a— 


SONNET, 
WRITTEN ON THE PIER-HEAD, DOVER. 


By Artuur BROOKE. 


[Sze in listlessness along the wave, 
= — the fresh air-fann’d my-faded 
My heart was fainting, and my spirit weak ; 
: Subject soul, the enteebled body’s slaves 
¢m’d then tor joy too sunk, for grief too 
meek ; 
ut, when I rais’d my languid e k 
ye to see 
a aoe hope*—the faithless land that 
To Liberty its bi 
y its birth. 
could have cater st epieinaleats 
When, lo! a sea-bird’s flight 
be my soul a moment from its chains— 
m'd to follow with a free delight 
Pea the vast agure of ethereal plains ; 
ng iN regions ot unbounded light, 


* trom this world. j : 
pains. » its pleasures and its 








* The Opposite coast was visible, 
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SONNET 
IN COMMEMORATION OF JULY 14, 1789, 


I LOOK’D, and saw dark towers of rugged 
stone, 


— with broad moats, and doors for ever 
ast; 
And from within outstole the stifled moaa 
Of hopeless yah there in secret cast. 
High on the pile had Tyranny his throne, 
And struck a mighty harp, whose strings 
were chains; 
And, as deep vaults below repeat the strains, 
The giant smil’d—but all beside did groan, 
And hide their palen’d cheeks, and inly pin’d, 
When all at once the shout of crowds was 


there, 
The opts of war, the cannon’s thund’ring 
wind; 
And Freedom’s armed hagd from heaven 
did glare ;— 
ae = walle grew dust; and the grim 
1eNnd, 
Like flame of fuel spent, vanish’d into airs 


i 


THE MINSTREL’s MEED. 


O SWEET is the breath of the dew-sprin- 
kled thorn, 
And ag is the gleam of the clear vernal 
sky , 
But richer’s the sigh that from feeling is drawn, 
And purer the glance of the soui-kindled 
eye. 
When deepens the gloom of the tempest around, 
How cheering each sun-beam that glimmers 
on high, 
When loudest the shrieks of wild terror re- 
sound, 
How sweet is the voice that breathes suge 
cour is nigh, 


More bright than the sun-beam that shoots 
through the storm, 


More sweet than the voice that bids lost hope | 


return ; 
The glance of affection our griefs can disarm, 
And friendship to blisses our sorrows cam 
turn. 


Thus sung the young minstrel, while eve’s 
breezes blew, 
And millions of stars slow emerg’d from the 
sky 3 
For beauty he sang, and the love-meed he 
drew, 
A sigh from her bosom, a tear from her eye, 
—_ 
LINES 
ON A PICTURE: 
Addressed to JOHN PARISH, EsQ. 


sr EMS to muse upon the heavenly mind 
T Me dor with love to ail of humar 
kind ; 
To mark each trait that on the face appears 
In the mild lustre of departed years, 
Where placid smiles, and the yer speaking eye, 
Recall biest visions of an age pass’d by. 
Thrice honor’d ye, whose imitative Art 
Defies the force of Death’s destructive dart, 
Whose priv’lege ’tis from ruin’s grasp to sav¢ 
Some sainted torms committed to the grave . . 
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To shew the long-lost wife, or shrouded child, 
As Beauty look’d, or Innocency smil’d ; 
Much be that master-hand of genius priz’d, 
Which drew the maid once lov’d and idoliz’d, 
Ere yet her soul, from earthly ties wide riven, 
Became an angel-guest with Christ in Heaven! 
Skill ever bless’d! to filial grief endear’d, 
That gives the likeness of a sire rever’d, 
Presents the patriarchal front to view, 

With every silver lock and wrinkle true. 


O ! howit soothes Affection’s bleeding hearts 
What consolation may it not impart, 
‘The living look of fondness to retrace, 
And each remember’d lineament of face ? 
This may bereaved ones awhile console, 
And Jay the impassion’d tumults of the soul 
Ere Time's indulgent lapse shall bring relief, 
Or still the murm’ rings of excessive grief. 


To loveliest forms, though pale disease 
consume, 

Or Death consign the victim to the tomb, 
The artist immortality bestows ; 
Warm from his touch the faithful image glows, 
¥t seems, as when it trod on earthly ground, 
‘To live and speak : although no word, no sound, 
Of voice articulate assails the ear, 
The wonted kindnesses of life appear ; 
We still hold converse with the good and wise, 
With kindred souls exalted to the skies ; 
And, while for absent worth the tear be shed, 
Enjoy sublime communion with the dead, 


Favor'd of Heaven! esteem’d by fellow men, 
Now past the age of threescore years and ten ; 
"Fo thee for this my warmest thanks are due, 
For this just likeness—this resemblance true ; 
Where, in the acknowledg’d index of the mind, 
Fhe honest face bespeaks a heart most kind ; 
Nor = that heart’s accustom’d kindness 

il, 

Could widow’s tears, could orphan’s prayers 

prevail, 
‘To screen one useful life from mortal doom, 
And save a Pari-h harmless from the tombe 
For this the Magdalen,* her sins forgiven, 
Lifts her glad heart in confidence to Heaven, 
And prays, al} penitent, with holy strife, 
That God will spare her benefactor’s life ; 
While the freed prisoner* opes his prison door, 
And blesses him who lives to bless the poor. 


Uprais’d from ign’rance ay i 

. ape shame, snatch’ from vice 
oor children,* too, shal i 

bi saaaaa" » as I bless their patron's 
ell taught their Scripture! do’ 

Their king to honor, ir theit God alee ™ 

They will their hallow’d Sire in 


nd thus for Parish , 
express— RD  grayertel thoughty 


** God bless our patron ! spare that 
Again to live for shroconses years a Pa 
ee poten. nor let the voice of A 
ent one Sad plaint in life’s long pilgrimage 
Be Thou his guide and pillar ofiion 
Till Thou art pleas’d to call his Spirit hence 
Till meet for Heaven—from Earth’s enthrals 
ments free, 
Tt back returns, Almighty God, to Thee!” 
S. WHitcHurcn, 
Bath ; May 31, 1817. 
—_ 


RIDDLE, 
ADDRESSED TO THE BIBLE SOCIETY, 


1 ancient days my narrow rule began, 
And strove to civilize reluctant man; 

For ages, uncontrol’d, I reign’d alone, 

But now a younger brother shares the throne, 


When first to Britain’s blessed isle I came, 
Few knew my worth, my quality, my name; 
Veil’d in a long obscurity I lay, 

Or shed by stealth a partial glimmering rays 


At length my native dress aside was thrown, 

And I was seen and heard, admir’d and 
known; 

And now in every garb, through every land, 

I bear good news, that all may understand. 


Disputes I often innocently cause, 

Though peace | favour, and support the laws; 
In some I joy create, in others fear, 

And wipe from Sorrow’s eye the falling tear. 


Princes and kings my awful influence own, 
At times I lift them, and at times dethrone: 
To me mankind their highest blessings ow’, 
Did they their happiness but truly know, 


—- 





* Alluding to some of the many charities is 


Bath patronised by Mr. Parish. 











PATENTS LATELY ENROLLED. 


—— 


To James Younie, of Theobald’s-road, 
Red Lion-square ; for the Prevention 
or Cure of Smokey Chimneys.— 
March 23, 1816. 

HIS invention consists in a move- 
able head or cap, made of iron, 

tin, copper, or any other metal that will 
suit tl.e purpose, placed over the chim- 

bey-top, and so suspended as to have a 

cenire of motion only, as is seen in the 

marmer’s Compass, instead of an axis 

of motion, like other contrivances for a 

similar purpose. From this peculiarity 

it results, that, instead of turning hori- 
zontaily like ihe others, according to the 


direction of the wind, this hood or cap 
need not to turn at all ; but, when acted 
upon by the wind, simply dips its wise 
ward edge to the chimney-pot, raisins 
the opposite edge in the same ae 
and thus forming a large open mouth to 
leeward, from which the smoke issues. 


| ee 
To Lewis GRaNnHoLM, of Foster let 
London ; for rendering or making ‘ 
ticles made of Hemp or Flax mo 
durable.—Oct. 25,1816. 
Mr. Granbolm renders articles 


of hemp or flax,.or mixtures . said 


more durable, by impregnating articles 


made 


ese, 
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i817.) 
ie or the yarn employed in their 
eaten with a substance possessing 
te property of resisting mildew or pu- 
reaction. He makes a strong caustic 
shkaline ley of potash; in this ley he 
dissolves C tallow or oil, or a mix- 
ture of these, in any proportion ; or (when 
ihe colour is not an object) a mixture 
of oil and rosin, or of tallow, oil, and 
rosill, producing a saponaceous solution, 
in which the tallow or oil, or oil and 
wsin, or tallow, oil, and rosin, shall be 
in a greater proportion to the alkali 
han in common soap, though common 
wap will answet the purpose. Or, be 
makes a satarated solution of muriate or 
of sulphate of potash or of soda. ‘The 
alt employed should be perfectly neu- 
trl, without any excess of either acid 
or alkali; if it is otherwise, neutralize 
the solution after it is made. 
The cloth is to be put into any fit 
vessel, disposed in regular folds, and the 
aceous mixture is then to be pour- 
ed upon it, boiling hot, and in such 
quantity as to cover it. The cloth is 
then to be put into the solution of mu-~ 
riate of soda cold, and it should remain 
in it at least twenty-four hours; but if 
three or four days it will be better. © 'The 
muriatic acid having a stronger affinity 
for potash than for soda, quits the latter 
more or less perfectly, and, seizing upon 
the potash, previously introduced into 
the eloth in the saponaceous compound, 
aves the tallow or oil, or mixture, as 
the case may be, in the fibres of the 
cloth. The cloth is now to be taken out, 
oak in the shade, when it will be 
y for use, 


Cloth so prepared not only resists 
mildew or putrefaction, but is rendered 
~ pliable, and closer in the texture, 
better able to resist the effects of 
Sop than when not so prepared. 
ere protection against imjur 
ected by hot weather, x when dose 
nd in warehouses, and im other situa- 
a subject to heat, and for mere pro- 
. (on against mildew, the use of the 
ponaceous compound is not necessary. 
rv is then wanted is, either to dis- 
ss Ae from the fibre of the cloth 
ma le whole of the vegetable mu- 
; Sie other putrescent matter, which 
may; ms naturally, or with which it 
Pret been impregnated in any of 
pot o of manufacture, or to impreg- 
. ten with some substance 
the sa estroy the deleterious powers 
ters ee or other putrescent 
tmtimor th atter is the object and in- 
ms € process, which he describes 
‘THLY Mac. No, 299, 
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as follows:—The eloth or other article 
is to be put into a hot solution of any 
of the neutral, muriatic, or suiphurie 
salts, and to be left in it.a few hours: 
the solution can also be used cold, but 
then the time for impregnating must be 
at least twenty-four hours; if three or 
four days can be allowed it is better: 
afterwards it is to be taken out and dried 
in the shade—it is then fit for use. 

In a similar manner, ropes, or cord- 
age of any kind, already manufactured, 
whether tarred or untarred, may be im- 
proved by immersion in a solution of 
neutral muriate of potash or of soda, till 
well impregnated, bat immersion of the 
yarns is always preferable. 

—_ , . 

To Tuo. AsHMoRE, E8@. now or lately 
prcemegie Pertland Hotel, Portiand- 
street; for a new Mode of making: 
Leather.—Sept. 9, 1816. if 
The substances employed by Mr. 

Ashmore in preparing leather are—First, 

All kinds of soot, whether produced by. 

the combustion of bones, or of any other 

animal matters, by the combustion. of 
wood, of peat, or of any other vegetable 
matters, or by the combustion of coals, 
of coal tar, of petroleum, or of any other 
bituminous matters. Secondly, The 
oils, and other empyreumatic liquors, 
(excepting pyreligneous acid,) whether 
produced by the distillation of bones, or 
of any other animal matters, or by the 
distillation of wood, of peat, of resins, 
or of any other vegetable mattcrs, or by. 
the distillation of coal, of coal tar, of pe- 
troleum, or of any other bituminous 
matters. Thirdly, All kinds of empy- 
reumatic gases, produced by the coni- 


bustion or distillation of animal or vege-. 


table, or of bituminous, matters. Fourth- 
ly, All kinds of liquors in which the. 
abuve empyreumatie gases have either 
been washed, or with which they have 
int any other way been kept in contact. 





Other Patents lately granted, of which we. 
solicit the ification’. 

D. Waseter, of Hyde-street, Blooms- 
bury, colour-maker ; for a method of dry- 
ing and preparing malt.—March 28, 1817. 

E. Nicuoras, of Lliangattock Vibon 
Avell, Monmouthshire, farmer ; fora plough 
for the purpose of covering with mould, 
wheat and othergrain,whensown.—Apr.19. 

J. Waker, Great Charles-street, Black- 
friars-road, millwright; for an improved 
method of separating or extracting the 


molasses or treacle from and out of Muse. 


covado, brown, or new sugar.—May 13. 
Arch. Tomson, of Chureh-street, 
Surrey, machinest and engmeer ; for a 


machine for cutting corks.—May 17, 
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NEW FRENCH PATENTS. 


Extracted from the King’s Ordonnance of 
April 9, 1817; (to be continued. ) 


Hlanpacre Henry Tuomas, Rue de la 
Paix, No. 22; for a composition for the 
rigging and tackle of ships, &c. which he 
calls Anti- Attrition. 


[ July 1, 

_ Pierre Jacques Brner R 
BLANCHET, of Paris, Quai Mala ry 
17 ; for methods of coustracting ¢ nq . 
be propeling by steam, —e 
_ JACQUES Ricuarp, Bouleva 

tin; for a mechanism festinnd apna 
models of ships or boats, in a Scene re “ 
senting a rough sea, wr 








PROCEEDINGS OF 


PUBLIC SOCIETIES, 


a 


ROYAL SOCIETY or LONDON.. 
NEW volume of the Transactions 
of this society contains the follow- 

ing papers :— 

On the Fire-damp of Coal-mines, and 
on Methods of Lighting the Mines so as 
to prevent Explosion ; by Sir H. Davy. | 

‘The author has herein confirmed the 
experiments that fire-damp is carburet- 
ted hydrogen. 

An Account of an Invention for giving 
Light in explosive Mixtures of Fire-damp 
in Coal-mines by consuming the Fire- 
damp ; by Sir H. Davy. 

On the Development of Exponential 
Fwauetions, together with several new 
Theorems relating to Finite Differences ; 
by Joun Frep. W. HERSCHEL, Esa, 
F.R.S. 

On new Properties of Heat, as exhi- 
bited in its Propagation along Plates of 
Glass ; by Davip Brewster, L.L.D. 

When a plate of glass is laid with its 
edge upon a bar of red-hot iron placed 
horizontally, and a ray of light polarised 
or directed in a plane, inclined forty-five 
degrees to the horizon, is transmitted 
through it, the light will be polarised or 
directed, in Various dégrees, in different 
parts of the glass; the glass, in fact, ac- 
quires a crystalline structure, which 
changes its character with the tempe- 
yature, and which vanishes when the 
heat is uniformly diffused over the plate. 
The edge of the glass lying on the hot 
iron, and the opposite edge, acquire the 
same structure as that class of doubly- 
refracting crystals (quartz, selenite, &c.), 
in which the extraordinary ray is at- 
tracted to the axis; while the centre of 
the plate has the same structure as the 
other class of doubly-refracting crystals 
(calcareous spar, beryl, &c.), in which 
the extraordinary ray-is repelled from 
the axis. Between the centre and each 
of the edges there is an intermediate 
space, which has a structure similar to 
that of common salt, fluer spar, &c. bo- 
dics destitute of double refraction. 
‘These phenomena, and many others de- 
pending on them, which are described in 
thiscurious paper, are of the most fugitive 
nature: but Dr, Brewster has discovered 

3 


a method of rendering them permanen 
and, consequently, of subjecting the phe. 
nomena to measurement. When a plate 
of glass is heated red-hot, and cooled in 
the open air, or, when one of its edges 
is placed upon a bar of cold iron, the 
same appearances are developed daring 
the cooling of the glass, as were exhi. 
bited in the preceding case during its 
heating ; and, when the glass is cold, the 
structure producing the fringes remains 
permanent. Dr. Brewster has shown 
that these changes on the structure of 
the glass are independent of changes in 
its temperature, and that they are analo- 
gous to the phenomena of electricity 
and magnetism. 7 

Further Experiments on the Combus- 
tion of explosive Mixtures confined by 
Wire-Gauze: with some Observations on 
Flame ; by Sir H. Davy. 

This paper contains an attempt to 
account for the fact, that wire-gauze 
prevents explosions from taking place 
when a lamp is burned in an exploding 
mixture ; which Sir H. ascribes entirely 
to the cooling power of the wire-gauze. 

Some Observations and Experiments 
made on the Torpedo of the Cape of Good 
Hope, in the Year 1812; by J. 'T. Topp. 

The electrical organs were cylindrical, 
and were supplied with more nerves than 
any other part of the body. ‘The shocks 
were frequently voluntary on the part of 
the animal : those animals that gave nu- 
merous shocks were soon exhausted, 
and died; while those that refused to 
rive shocks continued to live much 
longer. When the nerves of the elec- 
tric organs were cut, the animal lost the 
power of giving shocks, but the length 
of its life was not diminished. 

Direct and expeditious Methods of 
calculating the eccentric from the mean 
Anomaly of a Planet ; by the Rev. ABRAM 


Rosenrtson, D.D. 
‘Demonstration of the late Dr. Mas- 


helyne’s Formule for finding the Longie 
meds and Latitude “f a celestial Objet 
Srom its right Ascension aud Demme 
the Obliquity of the Ecliptie beng a “4 
in both Cases; by the Rev. ABRAM 


BERTSON, D.D. Some 


~~ eee 


— oe | 











17. 
an Account of the Feet of those 
Animals whose paren poy is pe 

varied on in Opposition to Gravity ; 
isi EvERARD HoME, bart. V.P.RS. 
The lacerta gecko, a native of dava, 
possesses this power: it is an animal of 

Jerable size, weighing above five 


ae Each foot has five toes, which 
terminate in a crooked claw ; round the 


ioe there are a set of transverse open- 
ings or pockets with serrated edges. 
When these attach themselves to the 
wall, the pockets are extended by a set 
of muscles adapted for the purpose; a 
yacuum is formed in each, and the con- 
sequent pressure of the air is sufficient 
to keep the foot attached _to the wall, 
and to support the weight of the animal. 
The structure of the top of the bead of 
the echineis remora, or sucking-fish, and 
the structure of the feet of flies, must be 
similar. 

On the Communication of the Structure 
of doubly refracting Crystals to Glass, 
Muriate of Soda, Fluor Spar, and other 
Substances, by mechanical Compression 
aud Dilatation; by Dr. BREWSTER. 

When the edges of a plate of glass 
ae pressed together by any kind of 
force, it exhibits distinct neutral and 
depolarising axes, like all doubly-re- 
fracting crystals, and separates polarised 
light into its complementary colours. 
The neutral axes are parallel and per- 
pendicular to the direction in which the 
force is applied, and the depolarizing 
axes are inclined to these at angles of 
48. When a plate of glass is bent by 
the hand, one side of it is compressed, 
and the other dilated. The compressed 
side has a structure the same as that of 
calcareous spar, beryl, &c. while the 
dilated side has a structure similar to 
that of quartz, sulphate of lime, &e. 
Common salt, fluor-spar, and other si- 
milar bodies, acquire the same structure 
by compression and dilatation: but com- 
Pression and dilatation produce no 
change in the structure of those bodies 
that already possess the property of re- 
fracting doubly. Compression and di- 
‘lation produce the same effects upon 
aumal jelly as upon glass. 

An Essay towards the Calculus of 

“ictions, Part I1.; by CHarLes Bas- 
BAGR, esq. 

Pt Experi ments and Observations to prove 
ea the beneficial Effects of many Medi- 

“sare produced through the Medium 
rhe circulating Blood, more particu- 
: Pen of the Colchicum Autumnale 
Py “rout ; by Sir EVeRARD Home, bart. 

“€rcury produces the same effects 
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on the system, whether it be introduced 
through the absorbents, or by the sto- 
mach; and the author made an experi- 
ment with a dog to ascertain whether 
this was the case with the eau medicinale, 
He introduced a certain quantity of 
this substance into the circulation of a 


dog through the jugular vein, and made - 


the dog afterwards swallow a quantity 
of the same medicine—the effects in 
we cases being the same, 

endix to the preceding Paper ; 
the ee me g Paper; by 

On the eutti 
Wottaston, M.D. Sec.R.S. 

The diamonds chosen for cutting are 
all crystallized. The surfaces are curved; 
and hence the meeting of any two of 
them presents a curvilinear edge. If 
the diamond be so placed that the line 
of the intended cut is a tangent to this 
edge near its extremity, and if the two 
surfaces of the diamond laterally adja- 
cent be equally inclined to the surface of 
the glass, then the conditions necessary 
for effecting the cut are complied with. 
A simple fissure is effected, which need 
not be more than z3gth of an inch in 
depth. When a force is applied at one 
end of this fissure, a crack extends itself 
almost certainly in the direction of the 
fissure. Dr. Wollaston found that other 
bodies, as sapphyr, ruby, spinell, when 
ground into the same curve surfaces as 
the diamond, would also cut glass; but 
the edges very speedily lost the requisite 
shape. 

An Account of the Discovery of the 
Mass of native Iron in Brazil ; by A. ¥. 
Mornay, esq. 

This mass was found in about 10° 20! 
S. lat., and about 33’ 15” long. W. from 
Bahia. It had been discovered in 1784, 
and an unsuccessful attempt made to 
bring it to Bahia. It is about seven fect 
long, four feet wide, and two fect thick ; 
but of an irregular shape. Mr. Mornay 
calculates its solid contents at 28 cubic 
feet, and its weight about 14,000Ib. 

Observaiions and Experiments on the 
Mass of native Iron found in Brazil ; by 
Dr, WOLLASTON. : 

The specimen exhibited a crystalline 
texture, and was disposed to break in 
octahedrons, tetrahedrons, or the rhom- 
boids formed by their junction. It was 
magnetic by induction, like common 
iron. It was composed of—iron 96; 

ickel 4. i 
7 On Ice found in the Bottom of Rivers ; 
by T. A. Knicut, esq. F.R.S. 

On the Action of the detached Leaves 
of Plants ; by the Same. 


3Y2 Matter 


Diamond ; by W. H. - 
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: Matter, which becomes vitally united 
to trees, previously passes through their 
leaves. Pieces of bark separated from 
the branch of a vine, and attached only 
to the foot-stalk of a leaf, continued to 
vegetate, and to increase in bulk, as if 
they had been attached to the tree. 
Leaves of the potatoe planted in pots, 
and regularly watered, continued to 
vegetate till winter; and when pulled up, 
the bottom of the foot stalk had swelled 
dut, and consisted of matter similar to 
the tubers of the potatoe. A branch of 
the vine being cut off, and laid horizon- 
tally, with part of each mature leaf dip- 
ping into a bason of water, the immature 
Jeaves, and the extremity of the branch 
continued to grow and elongate. 

On the Manufacture of the Sulphate of 
Magnesia at Monte délla Guardia, near 
Genoa; by H. HoLutann, M.D. F.R.S. 

On the Formation of Fat in the Intes- 
tines of the Tadpole, and on the Use of the 
Yolk in the Formation of the Embryo in 
the Fog ; by Sir E. Home. 

On the Structure of the Crystalline 
Lens in Fishes and Quadrupeds, as ascer- 
tained by its Action on polarised Light ; 
by Dr. BREWSTER. 

The author concludes from his expe- 
riments, that the central nucleus, and 
the external coat of the lens, are in a 
state of dilatation, while the interme- 
diate coats are in a state of contraction, 

Some further Account of the Fossil 
Remains of an Animal, of which @ De- 
scription was given to the Society in 1814; 
by Sir E. Home, bart. 

Further Observations on the Feet o 
Animals whose progressive Motion can be 
carried on against Gravity ; by the Same. 

A new Demonstration of the Binomial 
Theorem ; by T. KNIGHT, esq. 

On the Elements of Irrational Func- 
tions; by Epwarp FFrench Brom- 
HEAD, esq. M.A. 





On the 8th of May, Sir E. Home fur- 
nished some additional remarks on the 
nature and effects of an infusion of eol- 
chicum autumnale and eau médicinale on 
the human constitution in cases of gout, 


| | [July 1, 
and their effects on animals: 
served that the sediment of the eay > 
einale is excessively drastic and _ 
on the constitution, while that of the in. 
fusion of colehicum is about half the 
strength of the former; and that the clear 
tineture of both is equally efficacious ; 
euring gout, without being so dreadtally 
destructive to the animal constitution 
The result, therefore, of these new ex. 
periments is, that the clear fluid, either 
of the vinous infusion of eolehicum, or of 
the eau medicinale, may be taken with 
equal advantage to the health, and much 
less injury to the body; but that of the 
colchicum is much milder, 

On the 15th and 22nd, a letter from 
Dr. John Davy to Sir Humphrey Davy 
was read, containing an account of man 
new and curious experiments and obser- 
vations on the temperature and specific 
gravity of the sea, made during a voyage 
to Ceylon. Dr. Davy is disinclined to 
believe that the zones have any peculiar 
temperature. It appears that the tem- 
perature of the sea is generally highest 
about noon, and is higher during a storm; 
but in this case the period of highest 
temperature is somewhat later. Shallow 
water is colder than deep; and, in conse- 
quence of this difference of temperature, 
seamen may discover at night when they 
= a og either shoals, banks, or the shore, 

r. D. found that on approaching the 
coast the water was always two degrees 
colder than when in the open sea. He 
enumerated the causes which influence 
the temperature of the ocean, such as 
tempests, currents, and the solar rays. 

Mr. Sewell, of the Veterinary Col- 
lege, stated his having discovered a 
method of curing horses which are lame 
in the fore feet. It occurred to him that 
this lameness might originate in the 
nerves of the foot, near the hoof; and in 
consequence he immediately amputated 
about an inch of the diseased nerve, 
taking the usual precaution of guarding 
the arteries and passing ligatures, Ke, 
By this means the animal was igstantly 
relieved from pain, and the lameness 
perfectly cured. 
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An Inquiry into the Nature and Principles 
of Thorough-Bass, on a new plun; culcu- 
lated to explain and reconcile tts Rules 
and Precepts, and to elucidate and justify 
its Regulations; by John ‘Sidney Haw- 
kins, esq., FLAS. os, 


— work, professedly intended as 
an “elementary introduction to 








Thorough-Bass,” aud a “definite and 
rational guide towards its attainment, 
will, though far from being an unerning 
instructor, be found a-useful compare’, 
by those who wish to be inform in 
some critical and important “ee 
musical science and history, and at 
industry will go to the laudable ex of 
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termined and persevering en- 


fa we would not, however, have 
repose that any contemplation of 
J ? 


without the auxiliary infor- 
of a master, will be sufficient for 


ndamental laws of harmonical com- 
ven and transition; on the contrary, 
indeed, without such supplementar aid, 
he will sometimes be in danger o mis- 
conceiving his author, and sometimes 
fnd it a misfortune that he so es 
understood and accredited what he read. 
For instance, Mr. Hawkins’s definition 
of Thorough-Bass is, “That it compre- 
hends the art of producing, on one in- 
strament, the several — of bass, tenor, 
counter-tenor, and treble ;” and that “it 
forms a compendious method of expres- 
sing all that is contained in an extended 
sore.” Now, though this would be 
perfectly true, as applied to the organ 
part of an anthem, a church service, or 
an oratoric, it is by no means a correct 
description of that branch in the musical 
science, denominated—Thorough- Bass. 
Thorough-Bass is an abstract depart- 
ment of music, and does net concern 
itself with bass, tenor, counter-tenor, and 
treble, as such; nor with the particular 
cmstruction of the various parts of an 
etended score: theoretically, it consti- 
tutes the knowledge of the connexion 
and disposition of all the several chords, 
harmonious and dissonant; practically, 
isconversant with the manner of taking 
those chords on an instrument, as pre- 
seribed by the figures placed over or 
wider the bass part of a composition. 
(Vide Dr, Busby’s Musical Dict.) 

With much of what this ingenious 
author says in his Introduction, we, 
nevertheless, perfectly agree. We join 
him in his regret—that good music so 
quickly becomes old-fashioned; lament 
much as himself, that such com- 
posers as Purcell, Handel, Corelli, Ge- 
miniani, Boyce, and Arne, are so ge- 
erally neglected ; and, like him, impute, 
Ha great measure, such neglect to the 
lax manner in which music at present 
‘ cultivated; and, above all, to the 
Umost total disregard of rich harmony, 
— le melody, and genuine taste, in 
‘e of flimsiness, flutter, and yoluble 
vanity, ’ 

It is no slight compliment to Mr. 

‘wkins, nor a compliment slightly 


“tved, to say, that, as a better know- 
torough-Bass would induce a 
aste, so the general study of 


of 
“perior t 
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his book would soon beget that better 
knowledge ; we mean as far as its plan 
extends; and that it would form an 
excellent preparative for the more ela» 
borate works of Pasquali, Pepusch, 
Heck, Kollman, King, and other regular 
theorists. ) 

With respect to some of the objce- 
tions advanced in this vade mecum 
against the terms or designations used 
by harmonical authors and masters, we 
cannot but say, that we know some of 
them to be unfounded, and éhink others 
of them of little consequence, if not 
frivolous. We could start many cavils 
against Mr. H.’s language, and prove 
that he is not an erudite musician; but 
we have much more pleasure in ac- 
knowledging his ability to write a use- 
ful, though not a profound, “ Inquiry 
into the Nature and Principles of Tho- 
rough-Bass.” 


** Sweet Winny, the Maid of the Dee; a 
favorite Ballad, sung by Mr. Broadhurst 
al the London Concerts ; set to Music by 
J. Munro. 1s. 6d. 

“Sweet Winny,” we confess, has 
proved her power to steal upon our af- 
fections. Mr. Munro has endowed her 
with vocal charms, and we acknowledge 
their influence. ‘To drop ail metaphor, 
‘“‘Winny” is one among the prettiest of 
our modern ballads. Chasteness and 
simplicity are, as they should be, in 
trifies of this'nature, its principal cha- 
racteristics; while originality is, by no 
means, an absent quality, 

“ The Grateful Cottager ;” a Ballad, sung 
with great applause by Master Williams, 
at the Nobility’s Concerts, 1s. 6d. 

There is in *‘ The Grateful Cottager” 


‘a degree of appropriate meaning and 


consistency of style which do credit to. 
ihe just feeling of the composer; but 
there is also, we are obliged to observe, 
a diselosure of theoretic ignorance, that, 
for the credit of the age in which we 
live, is rather rare. He must, indeed, 
be destitute of the common harmonic 
rudiments and elementary laws of mo- 
dulation, who could pen such transi- 
tions as those in the first and last sym- 
phonies. 
‘Ehe interested in musical extraordi- 
naries will have pleasure in learning 
that Messrs. Flight and Robson’s Apol- 
lonian Organ is at length compleated. 
It is as stupendous in its structure as 
surprising in its effect, and reflects Lonor 
both on the ingenious artists and the 


country. 
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BRITISH LEGISLATION, 


[July i, 


4 


Bo 


ACTS PASSED in the 57th YEAR of the REIGN of GEORGE THE THI 


FIFTH SESSION of the FIFTH PARLIAMENT of the UNITED KINGDoy 
— tT 


Or P. XVII. To repeal, during the 


Continuance of Peace, so much of 


an Act of the ninth Year of his present 
Majesty as prohibits the Exportation of 
Pig and Bar fron, and certan Naval 
Stores, unless the Pre-emption thereof be 
offered to the Commissioners of his Majes- 
ty’s Navy.— March 29. 

Cap. XVIII. 70 facilitate the hear- 

ing and determining of Suits in Equityin 
his Majesty's Court of Exchequer at 
Westminster.— March 29, 
_ The chief baron of the court empowered 
to hear and determine suits in equity.—To 
sit at such times as the lord chief baron 
shall appoint.—All decrees to have full 
force and validity ; subject to appeal to 
the House of Lords.— Baron may on peti- 
tion rehear causes. 

Cap. NIX. For the more effectually 
preveniing Seditious Meetings and As- 
semblies.—March 31. 

No meeting of any description of per- 
sons exceetling the number of fifty persons, 
(other than and except any mecting of any 
county, riding, or division, called by the 
lord-lieutenant, custos rotuiorum, or sheriff 
of such county, or a meeting called by the 
cenvener of any county or stewartry in 
that part of Great Britain called Scotland, 
or any meeting called by two or more 
justices of the peace of the county or place 
where such meeting shall be holden, or any 
meeting of any county having different 
ridings or divisions, called by any two jus- 
tices of any one or more of such ridings or 
divisions, or any meeting called by the 
major part of the grand jury of the county, 
er of the division ofthe county where such 
meeting shall be holden, at their General 
Assizes or General Quarter Sessions of the 
peace, or any meeting of any city or bo- 
rough or town corporate, called by the 
mayor or other head officer of such city or 
borough or town corporate, or any meeting 
of any ward or division of any city, called 
by the alderman or other head officer of 
snch ward or division, or any mecting of 
any corporate body), shall be holden for 
the purpose or on the pretext of con- 
sidermg of or preparing any petition, com- 
plait, remonstrance, or declaration, or 
other address to the king, or to his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, dr to both 
houses or either house of Parjiament, for 
alteration of matters established im church 
or state, or for the purpose or on the pre- 
text of deliberating upon any grievance in 
church or state, unless notice of the-inten- 
tion to hold such meeting, and of the time 
and place when and where the same shall 


be proposed to be holden 
pose for which the same shall oe se 
to be holden, shall be given, in the nam 
es 
of seven persons at the least, being house 
holders resident within the county, city pa 
place where such meeting shall be pro. 
posed to be holden, whose places of abode 
and descriptions shall be inserted in such 
notice, and which notice shall be given by 
public advertisement in some public news. 
paper asually circulated in the county and 
division where such meeting shall beholden 
five days at the least before such meeting 
shall be holden, or shall be delivered in 
manner hereinafter mentioned; and that 
such noticé shall not be inserted in any 
such newspaper unless the authority to in. 
sert such notice shall be signed by seven 
persons at the least, being householders 
resident within the county, city, or place, 
where such meeting sha!! be proposed to 
be holden, and named in such notice, and 
unless such ‘anthority so signed shall be 
written at the foot of a true copy of such 
notice, and shall be delivered to the person 
required to insert the same in any such 
newspaper as aforesaid, which person shall 
cause such notice and authority to be care- 
fully preserved, and shall also at any time 
after such notice shall have been inserted 
in such paper, and within fourteen days 
after the day on which such meeting shall 
be had, produce such notice and authority, 
and cause a true copy thereof (if required) 
to be delivered to any justice of the peace 
for the county, city, town, or place, where 


such person shall reside, or where such 


newspaper shall be printed, and who shall 
require the same ; and in case any person 
shall insert any such notice mm any news 
paper without such authority as aforesaid, 
or in case any person to whom any suct 
notice and authority shall have been 4 
livered for the purpose of inserting suc 
notice in any such newspaper as a 
shall refuse to prodace such notice an ~ 
thority, or to deliver a true copy Nate 
being thereunto required as ete 
within three days after such = product 
and copy, or either of them, shall men 
so required, every such person, for fitty 
such offence, shall forfeit the sum ‘ yi 
pounds to any person who shall sue 10 
same. 
Notice may be given to clerk eP 
peace, who shall send copy jaa “i 
Meetings without notice to be deem 
lawful assemblies. 
If any persons exceeding the number 
fifty shall be assembled rr +t shall 
provisions herein-before containee 


aud may be lawful, for any one justice 
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wit: justices of the peace, or the 
- of the county in which such assembly 
pe, or his under-sheriff; or the mayor 
‘head officer or justice of the peace 
© nagistrate of any city or town corporate 
— such assembly shall be, by procla- 
pation to be made inthe king’s name,and he 
and they are hereby required to make or 
cause to be made proclamation in the king’s 
name, tu command all persons there as- 
sembled to disperse themselves, and peace- 
ably to depart to their habitations, or to 
their lawful business ; and, if any such per- 
sons shall, to the number of twelve or more, 
notwithstanding such proclamation made, 
remain or continue together by the space 
of one hour after such proclamation made, 
that then such continuing together to the 
sumber of twelveor more shall be adjudged 
felony without benefit of clergy, and the 
offenders therein shall be adjudged felons, 
and shall suffer death as in cases of felony 

without benefit of clergy. 
ape any seeing’ shall be holden in 
pursuance of any such notice as afore- 
nid, and such notice, or any matter which 
shall be in such notice proposed to be 
propounded or deliberated upon at such 
meeting shall express or purport that any 
watter or thing by Jaw established may be. 
altered, otherwise than by the authority of 
the king, lords, and commons, in Parlia- 
ment assembled, or such notice, or any 
matter therein contained, shall tend to in- 
cite or stir up the people to hatred or con- 
tempt of the person of his majesty, his heirs 
or successors, or of the government and 
constitution of this realm, as by law esta- 
ulished, it shall be lawful for oue or more 
justice or justices of the peace, or the 
sheriff of the county where such meeting 
tall be, or his under-sheriff, or for the 
nayor or other head officer, or any justice 
of the peace or magistrate of any city-or 
town corporate where any such meeting 
ilall be, by proclamation in the king’s 
lame, in the manner and form herein- 
before set forth, to command the persons 
there assembled to disperse themselves, and 


peaceably to depart to their habitations, or» 


W their lawful business; and, if any per- 
wns, to the number of twelve or more, 
lg so commanded, by proclamation 
made, to disperse themselvesand peaceably 
0 depatt to their habitations or to their 
— business, ‘shall, to the number of 
re “¢ or more, notwithstanding such pro- 
Pre made, remain or continue to- 
mrs y the space of one hour after such 
~ mation made, that then such con- 
ean together, to the number of twelve 
~ pean be adjudged felony without 
‘a - clergy, and the offenders therein 
® adjudged felons, and shall suffer 


ea ed / 
of derpy. cases cf felony, without benefit 
ujtees &c. are indemnified in case of 
b OF Miaiming, 
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Whereas divers: places have of late 
been used for delivering lectures or dis- 
courses, and holding debates, which lee. 
tures, discourses, or debates, have in many 
instances been of a seditious aod immoral 
nature ; be it further enacted, That ev 
house, room, field, or other place, at or ia 
which any lecture or discourse shall be 
publicly delivered, or any public debate 
shall be had, on any subject whatever, for 
the purpose of raising or collecting money 
or any other valuable thing, from the per- 
sons admitted, or to which any person shal 
be admitted by payment of money, or by 
any ticket or token of any kind delivered 
iN consideration of money, or any other 
valuable thing, or in consequence of paying 
or giving, or having paid or given, or 
having agreed to pay or give, in any 
manner, any money or other valuable 
thing, or where any money or other valu. 
able thing shall be received from any pere 
son admitted, either under pretence of 
paying for any refreshment or other thing, 
or under any other pretence, or for any 
other cause, or by means of any device or. 
contrivance whatever, shall be deemed a 
disorderly house or place, uniess the same 
shall have been previously licensed ; and the 
person by whom such house, room, field, or 
place shall be opened or used, for any of 
the purposes aforesaid, shall foreit the sum 
of one hundred pounds for every day or 
time that such house, room, field, or place 
shall be opened or used as aforesaid, to 
such person as will sue for the same, and 
be otherwise punished as the law directs 
in cases of disorderly houses; and every 
person managing or conducting the pro. 
ecedings, or acting as moderator, presi- 
dent, or chairman at such house, room, 
field, or place, so opened or used as 
aforesaid, or therein debating, or delivering 
any discourse or lecture, and also every 
person who shall pay, give, collect, or ree. 
ceive, or agree to pay, give, collect, or ree 
ceive, any money or avy thing for or in, 
respect of the admission of any person inte 
any such house, roam, field, or place, or 
shattdeliver out, distribute or receive any 
such ticket or tickets, or token or tokens, 
as aforesaid, knowing such house, room, 
field or place to be opened or used for any. 
such purpose as aforesaid, shall, for every 
such offence, forfeit the sum of twenty 
pounds. eee | 

Magistrates may demand admission to 
unlicensed places,—Two justices may lie 
~cense places for lectures, Xe. ; but licences 
may be revoked.—Lectures at the univer’ 
sities, inns of court, Greshain College, &c, 
excepted. i : 

All the clauses and provisions herein- 
‘before contained shall commence and have 
effect within the city of London, and within 
twenty miles thereof, from the day next 


after the day of passing this Act ; and shail, 


commence and have etlect, wilbin all other 
parts 
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parts of the kingdom, from the expiration 
of seven days wext after the day of passing 
this Act; and shall be and continue im 
force until the 24th day of July, 1818. 
Spencean societies or clubs, &c. sup- 
pressed and prohibited.—Act not to ex- 
tend to freemasons’ lodges; nor to declara- 
tion approved by two justices; bor to ex- 
tend to meetings or societies for charitable 
purposes.—Not to extend to Quakers’ 
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[July 
meetings, &c.—Licences of Blichonsr 
where wnlawfal clubs are held to 
forfeited.—Persons are not liable to 2 
secution under this Act for having be 


members of any club previous ' 
ing of this Act, &c. shoe! ee 


Cap. XX. For maki 
Regulations in respect to the B further 
Officers of the Royal N ay Of the 


in 
Cases therein mentioned, — irda 


arch 31, 








VARIETIES, LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
Including Notices of Works in Hand, Domestic and Foreign, 


’ 


— 


IR Joun Sincviairz announces his 
KS long desired Code of Agriculture, 
founded on all the publications of the 
Board, and intended to comprize a sum- 
mary of their results. ‘The following 
are the outlines of his plan:— 

1. ‘To cousider those “ Preliminary 
points,” to which a farmer onght to 
attend, otherwise he can never expect to 
carry on, in a useful manner, any system 
of husbandry. These particulars are, cli- 
mate; soil; subsoil; elevation; aspect; 
situation; tenure, whether in property or 
on lease ; rent ; burdens on; and size of the 


2. Toingqnuire into the nature of “Those 
means of cultivation, which are essential 
to insure its snecess :” these are capital ; 
regular accounts; arrangement of agricul- 
taral jabour; farm servants; labourers in 
husbandry ; live stock ; implements; agri- 
cultural buildings; command of water; 
divisions of fields ; and farm roads. 

3. To point out “The varions modes of 
improving land,” by cultivating wastes; 
meclosing; draining; mannring: paring 
and burning; fallowing; weeding; irri- 
gation; flooding; warping; embanking ; 
and planting. 

4. To explain *‘The various modes of 
occupying land,” in arable culture ; grass ; 
woods ; gardens ; and orchards ; and, 

5. To offer some general remarks on 
“The means of improving a country :” 
by diffasing information ; by removing ob- 
stacies to improvement; and, by positive 
encouragement, 

The work is intended to form a large 
volume in octavo, and it will be pub- 
lished early in August. 

The third volume of Mr. Joun Fa- 
REY's Mineralogical and Agricultural 
Survey of Derbyshire, will be published 
in July. This volame completes the 
survey of that interesting county, which 
was made by order of the Board of Agri- 
culture, and contains a full account of 
the surfaces, hilts, valleys, rivers, rocks, 
Cavetits, strata, soils, mincrals, mines, 
eollictics, mining processes, &c. &c. 


—— with some account of the 
recent discoveries re ing the strati- 
fication of Regients saa seh. 
faults and denudated strata, applicable 
to mineral surveying and mining. 

The anniversary meeting of the 
Philosophical Society of London, was 
held’at the society’s rooms adjoining 
Scot’s Corporation Hall, Crane-court, 
T'leet-street, on Thursday the 12th of 
June, when the following gentlemen 
were chosen officers for the ensuing 
year :— 

President—Right Hon. the Earl of Ca. 
rysfort, K.P. F.R.S. F.A.S. D.C.L. 

Treasurer and Honorary Sec.—Thomas 
Joseph Pettigrew, F.L.S. 

Registrar—Jobn Miers ; assistant ditte, 

T. K. Cromwell. 
The anniversary oration was delivered 
by Doctor Grecory, and will shortly 
be published. A volume of Transac- 
tions of the Society is also in the press, 
and will appear about the close of the 
year. 

Miss Epcewortn has in the press, 
Harrington, a Tale; and Ormond, a 
Tale: in three volumes, duodecimo. 

Cot. Mark Witks announces the 
second and third volumes of his His- 
torical Sketches of the South of India, in 
an attempt to trace the history of My- 
sore; from the origin of the Hindoo 
government of that state, to the extinc- 
tion ‘of the Mahommedan dynasty 
1799; founded chicfly on Indian aatho- 
rities, collected by the author while 
olficiating for several years as politic 
resident at the court of Mysore. 

In September will be published, f 
double colimas octavo, Vol. I. Part 1, 
the Edinburgh Gazetteer, oF ‘ 
phical Dictionary, comprising Mand 
plete body of ‘geograpliy, physica’, aa 
litical, statistical, and aggre rm 
This work will extend to six V lame 
octavo, elegantly printed ; eacli vo 


to consist of fifty sheets, or er 
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er-press. The Atlas, by Mr. 
it * will consist of fifty-three 
a aa plished with the fist 

will be publis wi e 
. oz, of the Gazetteer. 

Our illustrious countryman, St. AR- 
ruur YOUNG, is preparing for the press, 
ie Elements of the Practice of Agri- 

nian containing experiments and ob- 

grvations made during a period of fifty 

years. _Itappears that Mr. Young, now 

hlind, and versiog on his signe year, 
ublished, between the years 

! the late tenth edition of his l’armer’s 

Kalendar, no less than THIRTY-THREE 

several works, 

As we were among those who deeply 
lamented the failure of the well-planned 
College at Hackney, so we cordially re- 
ie the activity which promises to 
distinguish the institution for educating 
dissenting ministers at York, under the 
name of MANCHESTER COLLEGE. A 
course of liberal theological education, 
which combines, as essential features, a 
due respect for civil and religious li- 
herty, and which encourages, instead of 
restraining, the spirit of free enquiry, 
cannot fail to create a succession of su- 
perior characters, as creditable to the 
religious interests with which they are 
weneytee, as honourable to their age 

nation. 

Whatever may have been the political 
errors of the late Speaker (now Lorp 
COLCHESTER) on the subject of the late 
unhappy wars, the lovers of science, art, 
and literatu:e, will owe him a long debt 
of gratitude in es activity and spirit of 
improvement which he infused into the 
national establishment of the BRITISH 
Museum. Instead of consisting of 
musty collections, and being visited by 
enor. twelve persons per day, it now 
contains the finest collections in the 
World, and is visited by 1 or 2000 per- 
‘ois every open day, We hope the 
presiding genius will not be less active 
A tog ctestes than ae Mr. Speaker. 

"kK on Biblical Criticism on the 
Books of Old f ppcseasgs. and trans- 
4.» O Sacred songs, with notes, 
md “4 er by SAMUEL 
> oie RS. ete 
Bishop of St. Asaph i — an 
* publication aM EPPS 
mati continuation, in octavo, with en- 
America, Wy Nee of Tyepels in South 
, essrs. HUMBOLDT and 
BoxrLanp ; translated from the French, 

" ‘ superintendence of M. Hum- 
Mex 3 HELEN Maria WILLIAMS, 

ATHLY Mae, No, 299. 
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r. NicHoLas is about to publish t 
Journal of a Voyage to New Zealande 
made in company with the Rey. Samuel 
Marsden, 

M. Biot, of the French Institute, 
well known by his curious researches 
relative to the polarization of light, has 
come to this country for the purpose of 
accompanying Col. Mudge, the conduc- 
tor of the Trigonometrical Survey, on a 
Tigre tac expedition to the Orkneys. 

- Biot has been making experiments 
on the length of the seconds pendulum 
at Edinburgh ; while Col. Mudge, and 
his able assistant Capt. Colby, are 
measuring a base of verification near 
Aberdeen. The several operations 
‘at Edinburgh and Aberdeen were 


‘terminated about the middle of June; 


when the party were joined by Dr. Gre- 
GoRY, of the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich, and the whole proceeded to 
the Orkneys, for the purpose of carrying 
on simultaneously the requisite astrono- 
mical observations connected with the 
Trigonometrical Survey, and the expe- 


riments that relate to the vibrations of 


pendulums, 

The Diary of the celebrated Joun 
EVELYN, esq. author of “the Sylva,” is 
printing from the original manuscript in 
the library at Wotton. It contains ac- 
counts of his travels in France and Italy; 
many particulars of the courts of Charles 
II. and the two subsequent monarchs, 
and of many celebrated persons; original 
letters of Sir Edw. Nicholas (Secretary 
of State) to King Charles I. during an 
interesting period of that reign, with the 
king’s answers in his. own hand-writing. 
The work will be comprised in two vo- 


umes, quarto; and there will be por- 


traits engraved from exquisite drawings 
of Nanteuil. 

_ A series of Dramatic Tales, illustra- 
tive of the superstitions and manners 
chiefly of the lower Seotch, is preparing 
by the author of “ the Poetic Mirror, or 
Living Bards.” , 

De. Duncan, jun. of Edinburgh, has 
nearly completed the new edition of the 
Edinburgh Practice of Physic. 

Rob Roy, a novel, in three volumes, 
is announced from the prolific, but able, 
pen of the author of Waverley, Ke. 

The Remains of James DusavToy, 
late of Emanuel College, Cambridge, 
are in the press. 

The Elements of History and Geo- 
graphy, ancient and modern, exempli- 
fied and illustrated by the principles of 
chronology; contaiming @ connected 
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view of the origin, progress, decline, and 
fall, of the several states and kingdoms, 
from the Creation to the present time ; 
by the Rev. J. Joyce ; will soon be pub- 
lished, in two volumes, octavo, with se- 
veral maps. 

Accounts have been received from 
Lieut. CamPBe.tt, on whom devolved 
the command of the expedition for ex- 
ploring the Joliba or Niger river, on the 
death of Capt. Peddie, stating his arrival 
at the head of the river Nunez, whence 
he intended proceeding across tlie moun- 
tains towards Bammakoo. — 

Speedily Will be published, in two 
volumes octavo, Lectures on the His- 
tory of Ancient and Modern Literature, 
translated from the German of FRep. 
ScHLEGEL, with notes, and an introduc- 
tidn, by the translator. 3 

Mr. ARMIGER is engaged in re- 
searches, and in the collection of mate- 
rials for an English work on Physiology, 
intended to supply an acknowledged de- 
ficiency in the elementary medical books 
of this country, to exbibit the present 
state of that important science, and the 
extent to which it is indebted to the in- 
vestigation of British physiologists. 

Mr, JoHN NicHoLs is about to pub- 
lish a third volume of the Genuine 
Works of William Hogarth, with fifty 
additional plates. 

J. JORGENSEN, esq. will publish in 
July, Travels through France and Ger- 
many, by way of Flanders, in the years 
1815, 16, and 17. 

Prof. Paxton, of Edinburgh, is pre- 

aring, in three octavo volumes, “ the 

oly Scriptures Illustrated,” from the 
geography of the East, from natural his- 
tory, and from the customs and manners 
of ancient and modern nations, 

Mr, Donovan’s splendid and une- 
qualled collection of the natural pro- 
ductions of the British Isles, long known 
under the appellation of the Loudon 
Museum, and Institute of Natural His- 

, is offered for sale by private con- 
tract, within the present year; but, if not 
sold, will be dispersed by auction in 1818. 

A small periodical pamphlet, called 
tHE Brack Dwarr, has excited ge- 
neral notice during the current month, in 
consequence of an indiscreet appeal to 
a Jury against the force of its eloquence. 
We have reported on the trial, under 
the head Public Affairs, and the issue is 
important, although it does not appear 
that either the Court or the Defendant 
adopted the plain principles of the law 
of libel, as established by Mr. Fox’s 
Hill, which gives to juries a general 


'{Suly 1, 
power of deciding on their own View of 
the question ; and, in regard to each 
ticular case, has added the lezislatin 
to the juridical authority. Tt Was - 
utter confusion of their established 
powers, for a jury, at this time of da 
to entangle itself in any opinions of Lor, 
Raymond; because, in point of fact 
every jury is now enabled to Create its 
own law on the case. The rdity 
of the principle of truth being a libel 
was happily illustrated by the attempted 
qualification of part of the jury, who 
in the first cause, sought to add, to the 
verdict of guilty, the words “ provided 
truth be a libel,”—which were an echo 
of the author’s charges, and a severer 


‘sarcasm than the production itself, though 


a legitimate consequence of the obsolete 
doctrine of Lord Raymond. The sta- 
tute, in giving permission to judges, in 
their discretion, to express their opinion 
of an alleged libel, is far from compel- 
ling them to interpose that opinion, and 
much less does it prescribe to a j 
what is, or what is not, a libel; for it 
empowers these, without limitation, to 
find a general verdict on a combined 
view of fact and intention. Mr. Woo- 
LER’s weekly Paper is, doubtless, by this 
time, in the hands of most of our readers, 
and its style and eloquence cannot, 
therefore, stand in need of our eulogy. 
The extracts quoted in the account of 
the trial have reminded the public of 
the most brilliant passages of Junius, 
and of the happiest periods of Burke 
and Sheridan; and what is mast extra- 
ordinary, the author, not yet thirty years 
of age, does not, in general, use the in- 
tervention of a pen; but, being a ma- 
nual printer, transfers his ideas by 
single operation from his mind to his 
printing-types, and in this manner it 
seems he composed the eloquent pas 
sages for which he was arraigned. 

The first volume of the new Literary 
Society of Bombay is printing in en 

The Rev. R. STEVENSON has in the 
press, Scripture Portraits, or Biograyh 
cal Memoirs of the most ay 
Characters recorded in the Old 
ment. 

"Mr. Lewis will shortly publish . 
new work, entitled, Oriental igh 
two vohimes, for the pocket, ond solu 
taining the diagrams, the png tm 
tions, and comprising seventy SU 
originally published ip Toda, remare ty, 
for their unparalleled skill an a 
with eighty other situations, €? vollcctin 
ginal, the whole compris © eautifal 
of most scientific, brilliant, MO” ves, 
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: exhibited in 150! games, which 
Pr med have never been ex- 
4 MarsHALL EYALL will soon ‘pub- 
sh, the Principles of Diagnosis, founded 
entirely on the external appearances in 
“ai edition is very properly an- 
need of the Life and Errors of John 
voto, with such additions from his 
other Works as are worthy of preser- 


wr Encyclopaedia Metropolitana, or. 


‘versal Dictionary of Knowledge, is 
Seegaration it will form twenty-four 
volames, quarto, with a twenty-fifth of 
index, and be published in half vo- 
lames This work will consist of four 
main divisions:—The first, which, for 
the sake of distinction, is called the phi- 
lsophical part, comprises the Pure 
Sciences, in two volumes; and the second, 
or scientific part, the Mixed and Applied 
Sciences, in six volumes. The third, or 
biographical part, is devoted to Biogra- 
ply chronologically arranged, History, 
Chronology, and Political Geography, in 
tight volumes; and the concluding, or 
Miscellaneous Part, occupying eight vo- 
lumes of the work, besides being refe- 
reotial and supplementary to the pre- 
ceding volumes, will have the unique 
alvantage of presenting to the public, 
for the first time, a philosophical and 
etymological lexicon of the English lan- 
guage; the citations selected and ar- 
nnged chronologically, yet including all 
the purposes of a common dictionary. 

The Annual Register for 1797, and 
iso the volume for 1808, being the 
aghth of the New Series, are announced. 

As political economy is deservedly 
one of the most favourite modern pur- 
wuils, we feel it proper to lay before our 
readers a fact, which we collect from the 
late Italian Travels of M. CHATEAU- 
VitUX, that, as a result of ages of uncon- 
trolled monopoly, the whole Maremma 

Rome, a country ninety-miles coast- 
vue by thirty broad, is at length cursed 
bybecoming the property of only twenty- 

mercanti di tenuti, or traders in land; 

in Consequence of being now culti- 
Wed by slaves, forms the pestilential 
tnd oe district called the 
a@ai ho or the Pontine 
dashes, Never was so strong a prac- 

H illastration derived from fact of 
eb -lnee causes of the miseries 

suffering by the people of England, 


‘country which, owing to an erroneous 


me seems destined, in like manner, to 
mle ils. twenty-four proprietors, be- 
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coming their own farmers, and cultivate 
Ing @ deserted land by hordes of slaves! 

To hasten this national catastrophe, a 
bill is now pending in Parliament, to 
place the monopoly of money on the 
same indefinite principle as the monopoly 
of land; and, by imposing no restraint on 
money-lenders but their insatiable ava- 
rice, to enable them to enslave all who 
seck the use of capital as a meaus of 
independence. Rather, to diminish this 
species of slavery, would we reduce the 
maximum of the interest of money to 4 
or even 3 per cent. Let the true friends 
of liberty beware of this snare. Liberty 
does not consist in the freedom of land- 
lords or money-lords to augment the 
number of their slaves, or the weight of 
their slavery. If the annuity-system is 
an abuse, remove it—and if land-lords 
enjoy greater advantages in indefi- 
nite rents than money-lords in their de- 
finite interest, pass a law that no land- 
lord shall receive a rent of more than a 
dcfinite proportion of profitable produce 
at ifs market-value; and pass another 
law, that the holders of large farms shall 
be assessed to the poor’s rates in the 
geometrical ratio of their bulk—and then 
England will flourish again, and, in re- 
gard to the mass of the people, be a land 
of freedom, plenty, and happiness. 

In the ensuing month will be pub- 
lished, a Genealogical and Biographical 
History of the Family of Marmyun; 
with an account of the office of King’s 
champion, attached to the tenure of the 
barony and manor of Scrivelsby, in Com. 
Lincoln, part of the ancient demesne of 
that family: containing a variety of mat- 
ter never before published, lately col- 
lected from the public records, and 
embellished with several engravings. 

Early in July will be published, an 
Introduetion to English Composition 
and Elocution, in four viz.—l. 
ZEsop modernized and moralised; 2. 
Skeletons of those tales; 3. Poctic 
reading made easy; 4. An appendix of 
seleet prose ; by Jonn Carey, LL.D. 

Tuomas WALTER WILLIAMS, esq. of 
the Inner Temple, is printing a conti- 
nuation of his eompendious Abstract of 
all the Public Acts, on the same scale 
and plan as the acts passed anno 1816 ; 
which will be published immediately 
after the close of the present session of 

arliament. 
ri Capt. Wa. Davy, one of the most 
intelligent miners in Cornwall, in an- 
swer to a letter from a gentleman in 
London, observes that, “as to danger 
from epgines employing steam of high 
3Z2 pressure, 
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pressure, none who are competent to 
give an opinion on the subject, (and none 
else have a right to do so,) will so far 
commit themselves as to say, that there 
can be any danger in working steam 
from thirty-five to forty-five pounds 
pressure on the square inch in the 
boiler—which is the ratio at which 
Woolf’s engines are worked—provided 
safety-valves be employed, and the con- 
struction and materials be of a proper 
quality. As to the common engine be- 
ing less dangerous than those employing 
steam of higher temperature, the idea is 
quite groundless; for those who make 
them proportion the strength and sub- 
stance of their materials accordingly— 
nor do they ever give their boiler the 
same strength for a pressure of six or 
seven pounds as they would for a pres- 
sure of forty. In fact, I have known 
several instances of accidents in conse- 
quence of the boilers of common en- 
gines giving way. By the bursting ofa 
common wrought-iron boiler at Poldory 
mine, fhree men were killed, and three 
badly scalded: at Chasewater, two 
horses were killed by the explosion of 
the boiler, though at work in a different 
building from the boiler-house. There 
was also a serious accident lately at 
Crenver from one of the common boilers, 
which caused the loss of several lives,” 

Mr. Overton, of Crayford, has in 
forwardness, a work in two volumes; 
entitled, “The Genealogy of Christ, 
elucidated by Sacred History.” With 
a new system of sacred chronology; in 
which, the addition made by the seventy 
translators to the Hebrew, is considered 
to refer to the period of the son of man 
before the fall. 

Mr. Curtis is about to publish a 
Treatise on the Physiology and Diseases 
of the Ear, containing a comparative 
view of its structure and functions, and 
of its various diseases, 

TREUTTEL and WuRTZ, of Paris and 
Strasburg, announce to the amateurs of 
foreign literature, the establishment of a 
dépét of their books in Soho-square. 
Their primary object is to afford a con- 
venient medium for the interchange of 
literary and scientific productions be- 
tween Great Britain and foreign coun- 
tries; not confined to new books, or 
their own publications, but embracing 
generally the most respectable ancient 
and modern foreign works. A powerful 
means of contributing to this object they 
already possess, in being the publishers 
of three well-known literary journals, 
by which English works are made known 








on the Continent, and th Uly h 
: ent, and those 
municated to the British et i as 

Mr. GEORGE Prior, watch-mak 
Leeds, has invented a colliey’s rik 
ner’s life-preserver, and which combines 
the two advantages of simplicit ios 
efficacy. ‘The object is to prevent thie 
accidents which so frequently ogey 
from the breaking of the ropes, by which 
corves or buckets are let into the coal. 
pits or mines. To effect this pu 
iron pins are introduced into the upright 
frame on which the corfe slides, The 
apparatus to which the corfe is fixed is 
furnished with a powerful spring-catch 
on each side, which, without causing 
any friction in the ordinary working of 
the corfe, opens the moment the rope 
breaks, and fixes itself on the iron pins, 
causing the corfe to be suspended, and 
preventing the person in it from bei 
precipitated to the bottom of the pit, 

In consideration of the personal be- 

nefits received from the professional ta- 
lents of JoHN STEVENSON, esq. of Great 
Russel-street, the Duke of York has 
appointed him his surgeon-oculist and 
aurist. 
_ Speedily will be published, the Chris- 
tian Faith stated and explained, in a 
series of practical lectures on some of 
the leading doctrines of the gospel, by 
the Rev. H. C. O’Donnocuue, A.M. 

Mr. Gray, of Cross-street, Hatton- 
garden, has begun his summer-course 
of botanical excursions into the envi 
rons of London, with practical demon- 
strations of the plants collected. Mr. 
Gray has very properly adopted this 
plan of teaching, in preference to the 
more formal method of lectures, as bet- 
ter adapted for the improvement of the 
pupils. ; 

In a dissertation on Weights and 
Measures, and the best means of revising 
them, lately published by Dr. 0. Gre- 
Gory in the British Review, we col 
lect that one or other of the following 
means furnish an invariable nat 
standard of measure :— : 

1. The length which must be given we 
open tube or pipe, that it may yield a 
terminate musical sound. - 

9. The altitude to which a person ® in 
ascend vertically, to cause the a 
tle barometer to sink a proportion 
of its height. : 

3. The space through which oe’ 
falling freely from quiescence, will 
in a given time at a given place. meridia 

4. The length of a degree of a meth of 
in a given latitude, or from 
a quadrant of such meridian. 


all 
5. The length of a pendulum that sh 


vibrate, 
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methods, the first three he ob- 
pe elegant in theery, but do not 
admit of sufficient precision in practice 
to require & deliberate examination. The 
“uth method, by the magnitude of the 
operations on which it depends, and the 
sariety and utility of the scientific re- 
arches which it has tended to improve 
and perfect, has seduced many into its 
adoption. The most eminent members 
of the Paris Academy of Sciences, La- 
ge, Laplace, Lalande, Borda, &e. 
recommended it warmly ; and two skil- 
fal astronomers, both in theory and prac- 
tice, MM. Mechain and Delambre, were 
appointed to conduct the grand gg)desic 
operations which were to issue in tis mo- 
mentousresult. Yet it is now well known 
that the system has failed in France; and 
Dr. Gregory says, he is decidedly of 
opinion that it ought to fail.* The 
metre adopted by the commission was 
443295936 lines (equivalent to 39°3702 
of our inches); but Delambre informs us 
that “his advice has always been that 
the metre should be 443°31, or 443 75 
lines, in round numbers.” ‘The deduc- 
tion of a system of measures from the 
pendulum is, in the opinion of Dr. Gre- 
gory, much more simple and natural. 
Is it possible, then, says he, to procure 
an invariable standard of Yength by 
means of pendulums, and that in a way 
which shall be sufficiently simple for 
practical purposes? He thinks it is. 
The seconds’ pendulum at London being 
39'126 inches, that at the equator would 
be 38991 ; that at the poles, 39°211 ; that 
at latitude 40°, 39°082; and at latitude 
60°, 39156: so that the feet in the dif- 
ferent states of Europe and America 
could not differ by more than a five hun- 
dred and sixtieth part: and that differ- 
ence is easily to be allowed for, whenever 
it shall be requisite, upon indubitable 
principles. To bim then, it appears, on 
> whole, that of the various philoso- 
phical methods which have been pro- 
posed to fix a standard of length, or to 
recwver & standard supposing it to be 
lost, that by means of THE PENDULUM Is 
aan With this view he recommends 
future ae foot, to be legalized, in 
re should agree eithcr with that on 
ms scale made for General Roy, or 


Th 

this is Dr. Gregory’s Opinion ; but we 

aa from kim, and fear the objection in 

an iliberat England proceeds rather from 

of phi al opposition to every deduction 

stein en? than from any fault in the 
iself—EpiTor, 
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that on Bird’s parliamentary seal 
1758, 12,000,766 indline s4iton of nied 
being regarded as the 27404th part of the 
base on Hounslow Heath, and as equal 
in length to a prismatic plate that vi- 
brates 36469 times in five hours, - or. 
rather, that vibrates a certain number of 
times, agreeably to the result of experi- 
ments to be instituted for that purpose. 
under the direction of parliament. In. 
stead of dividing this foot into inches, or 
twelfth parts, he recommends that it be 
divided into tenths, and each of these 
again into tenths, or hundredths of a foot. 
Of course he proposes his measures of 
capacity and weight to be cubes of his 
measures of length. 

Mr. W. M. Most ty, ina paper in the 
Philosophical Magazine, on the spots 
which appeared on the sun during the 
year 1816, remarks, that the two which 
passed over the disk in September were 
the largest which occurred. They were 
each surrounded by an umbra, and pre- 
served nearly the same relative position, 
with respect to each other, during their 
progress over the disk ; their course being 
parallel with and near to the snn’s 
equator. The larger of the two occu- 
pied about 1-25th part of the sun’s di- 
ameter. As these macule were very 
distinctly marked with an opaque centre, 
and were encompassed by an umbra of 
considerable magnitude, they afforded a 
good opportunity of comparing their ap- 
pearance with the theory of Dr. Wilson 
of Glasgow. He conceived these ma- 
cule to consist of vast cavities in the 
substance of the sun; that the dark nu- 
cleus in the middle was the bottom or 
decp part of the cavity ; and that the ne- 
bulous circle or umbra was produced by 
light faintly reflected from the sloping 
sides for some depth below the or'fice, 
The appearances, however, which at- 


_tended the spots in September last, did 


not correspond with the phanomena ob- 
served by Dr. Wilson. Mr. Moscly 
could not discover that the nucleus ever 
touched the edge of the umbra; nor did 
the nebulons circle contract, as the spots 
receded from the one limb, orapproached 
the other in their passage, further than 
might be attributed to the oblique posi- 
tion of objects placed on the suriace, 
—These spots did not re-appear with 
the next revolution of the sin, nor did 
the disk of the sun present any thing 
remarkable till the middle of Cetober ; 
when, on the 16th, two smali spots 
moving in a line were faintly seen near 
the centre. Having traversed the disk 


almost in a line, the foremost passed the 
western 
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western limb on the 21st, at an angle of 
about forty-three degrees south of the 
equator. On November Ist, two spots 
were seen, the one a little south of the 
sun’s equator, and not far from the live 
of its axis ; and another somewhat larger 
in size, north of the equator, and rather 
nearer to the line of the poles. On the 
following day the southern spot had ad- 
vanced, but in an oblique direction ; and 
that to the north had passed over a space 
more than equal to one fourth of the di- 
ameter of the disk, and was stationed 
about halfway between the centre and 
western limb. It is impossible to assign 
ary philosophical reason for this accele- 
rated motion ; but it is obvions, from this 
example, as well as from the circum- 
stances noticed in October, as above re- 
fated, that the spots are floating substances, 
not adhering to the surface of the sun; 
otherwise they would not deviate far 
from the line pursued by the revolution 
of its axis. Few, if any, of the spots 
which appeared during the last year, are 
te be considered of large size ; nor were 
there many surrounded with an umbra, 
which is usually the case with those of 
farre dimensions. 

in August last, a buck that was re- 
markably fat and healthy in condition, 
was killed in Bradby park, and, on open- 
ing him, it was discovered that, at some 
distant time, he had been shot in the 
heart ; for a ball was contained in a cyst 
in the substance of that viscus, about 
two inches from the apex, weighing 
292 grains, and beaten quite flat. In 
the second volume of the Medico-Chi- 
rurgical Transactions, is published an 
extraordinary case of a soldier who sur- 
vived forty-nine hours after receiving a 
bayonet-wound of the heart; but a gun- 
shot wound of the heart affords a still 
more striking example of the great ex- 
tent to which this vital organ may sus- 
tain an injury from external violence, 
without its functions being immediately 
destroyed, or even permanently im- 
paired. 

An abstract has been laid before Par- 
liament of the number of benefices on 
which there is no clerical residence, on 
account of the want, or unfitness, of the 
Parsonage-house :-— 

Asaph, St, oecceccccecsvess aes 
Bangor ooeesccccvcccsccccsens 
Bath and Wells -++++++++0+- 
Bristol cccccccccerccccccccces 
Canterburyeescecccccscccsceces 
Carlisle CP ORO eter eeeseseseeas 
Chester .sccccccccccccccccscce 
Chichester Cost eeeeeeseeses eee 
David's, St. @ezeseeeeesereseser 


15 
31 
78 
40 
58 
15 
97 
47 
82 
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Durham @eeeeess *eetesece 


Ely oo eeececsecescecsecss nt 
Exeter COCO C OOH Oeeeecoeces : 
Gloucester «..scccoces, +2 75 


Hereford Penenoceecpern aE 
Landaff fp 


w. 9S COO 620 eda ean aises 42 


Lichfield and Coventry ...... 109 


Lincoln OF OOOO CORE Coed eeng 
London COCO OOP EOS KOCe reese 
Norwich 


OO COCO CH OS OC CEES SEES 328 


Oxford ge ee aS OCCSeRS ten 
Peterborough sesscececcessess 48 
Rochester COPPER ere eereseseece it 
Salisbury Ce eeee eee rccccccones Ke 
Winchester PP CHPO Se eeeesesece 45 
Worcester POPP OOOO er eecesecess 30 
York SOPOT TOC COCO eee eeeseees 119 


To 3850 
Of ‘hich 793 are worth 150. per an. 


num, and upwards, and of these 189 are 
in the diocese of Norwich. 


GERMANY, 


A Polytechnical academy has been 
instituted at Vienna, on a grand scale, 
It has been enriched with the imperial 
collection of natural history, with models 
and specimens of machinery, and an 
extensive chemical and_ philosophical 
laboratory. The chief object is the im- 
provement of the manufactories, so as 
to render Austria independent of foreign 
nations in all branches of industry, a 
policy which our late war has extended 
over the continent. We were manu- 
facturers for the world—we quarrelled 
with our customers—they began to ma- 
nufacture for themselves, and now do 
without us! 

M. Co ..in, editor of the Literary 
Journal of Vienna, is appvinted tutor 
tv Prince Napoleon. 

A Greek Atheneum, or college, for 
modern Greeks, has been founded on a 
liberal plan at Munich; by Professor 
Tuurscw. This conspires with many 
other circumstances to raise the cha- 
racters and prospects of the Greeks. 

The ancient library of Heidelberg 
has been restored in great splendor, and 
now contains some of the most cunous 
manuscripts in Europe. asi BS, 

Mer ding contains 848,485 inhabitants. 

Vienna is about to be lighted with 
gas,—Mr. Winsor is at Paris effecting 
the same benefit for that city. 


FRANCE. ‘ 
France is now, if ro may jn he 
the following paragraph, becom 
classic land of liberty:”—the beneficent 
wisdom of the government a 
whole, and takes literature under It 


mediate protection ; henceforth ¢ y 
judicrously: 
patheus 
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- species of composition; called 
anhs, must be polished by the police. 
epitap in future, will not be per- 

dead, in future, es 

itted to admonish the living, contrary 
e rammar and the principles of the 
wee alliance; but to the point:—*“The 
ounsellor of state, prefect of the Seine, 
considering that it is necessary to pre- 
vent the engraving on any funeral mo- 
nament, erected af the expence of fa- 
milies, in the cemeteries of Paris, any 
inscription or epitaph contrary to order 
or public propriety, (convenances pub- 
ligues;) and wishing to prevent also 
that the expression of the pious and 
touching regrets of those who erect the 
monuments should be disfigured by the 
ignorance or the negligence of those 
who construct them, has decreed, that 
from the first of June, 1817, there shall 
not be engraved, on any funeral monu- 
ment in the cemeteries, any inscription 
or epitaph, without its having been pre- 
viously submitted to the inspection of a 
special commissioner, appointed by the 
prefect; consequently, a copy of each 
inscription proposed must be remitted by 
the families to the keepers of the ceme- 
teries, who will send it to the prefect of 
the Seine ; and, when it shall have been 
approved, the keepers will take care to 
see it literally and correctly engraved on 
the monument.” It might be imagined, 
that nothing in the above was intended 
beyond the improvement of elegiac li- 
terature—no such thing: the sole object 
was to prevent the expression of those 
feelings whieh the death of victims in- 
spired in their relatives and friends! 

The Journal des Savans, revived for the 
support of priestcraft, statecraft, witch- 
craft, and all crafts which tend to en- 
slave and degrade mankind, is filled with 
articles that have made the tour of the 
European journals many years ago; and 


we learn, few -readers, but_among - 


the bigots of those crafts, whose exis- 
tence it is hoped it may prolong. With 
& view to force on the public this 
Vehicle of intellectual superannuation, 
talaries have been assigned by the state 
fo some needy men of letters, whose 
Wants have unhappily superseded their 
principles; and a list of these worthies is 
Prefixed to the title-page as conductors 
a work, for the purpose of mis- 
their © the unwary by the sanction of 
eminence, 


tral ALLX announces a new theory 
SPAIN. 


B priests have condemned the works 
" *9Maire aud Rousseau to the flames, 
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and have thereby rendered them earer 
to the rest of the world, . 

o + ITALY. 

encral Count Camillo Borvia la 
returned to Naples from Ane, in, 
having been engaged in antiquarian re 
searches for nearly two years in the 
neighLourhood of Tunis. He established 
such an interest with the Bey and his 
ministers, as to obtain an unqualified 
permission to examine the antiquities of 
that country. He caused considerable 
excavations in various places; espe- 
cially on the scite of the ancient 
Carthage, and at Utica; and the 
result of his iabours has been, that, 
the coast, and in the interior, be has 
examined the ruins of more than 200 
cities and towns, and made copies and 
drawings of 400 ancient inscriptions and 
remains, hitherto unpublished and un- 
known. Among the inscriptions are 
some which appear to be in the ancient 
Punic language. The most important 
of the public buildings which have been 
discovered is a Temple at Utica, con- 
taining 80 columns of oriental granite, 
and a statue of the goddess Flora. He 
is at Naples, employed in arranging his 
materials, and preparing the result of his 
discoveries, for the press. 

Letters from Naples mention an ex- 
traordinary eruption of Mount tna, 
and announce, that the little town of 
Nicosi has been coyered with lava, and 
that fears were entertained even for the 
town of Catanea. | 

On the occasion of a Bible Society 
being about to be established lately in 
Poland, the present Pope, with the fall 
concurrence of all the Cardinals, issued 
a bull against Bible Societies. The de- 
sign of circulating the Holy Scriptures is 
characterized as “an abominable device, 
by which the very foundation of religion 
is undermined;” and it is declared to be 
the duty and object of the See of Rome, 
‘io employ all means for the purpose of 
detecting and rooting out such a pesti- 
lence in every way.” It is farther de- 
clared by our worthy ally to be “the es- 
pecial duty of the Episcopal office to ex 

the eee Soupte ne 
nable scheme, b > 1D scenes 
to the precepts of the Catholic church, 
that the Bible printed by Heretics is to 
be numbered among other prohibited 
books of the Index.” ; It is expressly 
asserted, that, “experience has proved 
that the Holy Scriptures, when circu- 
lated in the vulgar tongue, have, through 
the temerity of men, been productive of 
more injury than advantage. NEW 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS IN JUNE. 


With an HisTORICAL and CRITICAL Pro&miuy 
ee. 


Dr. SpurzHeim, the zealous propagan- 
dist of the equivocal sciente of Crani- 
ology, has, in accordance with that 
system, published a very ingenious and 
valuable series of—Observations on the 
Deranged Manifestations of the Mind, 
or on Insanity.” We so much agree 
with his motto, that “nothing tends 
more to the corruption of science than 
to suffer it to stagnate ;” that we have 
uniformly been more tolerant towards 
his system than many of our brother 
journalists, because truth often results 
from the full investigation even of the 
most erroneous bypotheses. We con- 
ceive there can be little doubt, that 
peculiar propensities and aberrations of 
mind are accompanied by peculiarities 
of external organization; but, whether 
the converse of this proposition be equally 
true, and whether an empirical use has 
not been made of the principle, may 
admit of considerable doubt. Perhaps, 
however, it makes litile difference whe- 
ther we consider the cause as the effect, 
or the effect as the cause; since, in this 
natural result, as in-all others, cause 
and effect seem likely to be equivalent. 
In regard to this science, it has unluckily 
happened, that owing to its obscurity its 
professors have frequently become em- 
pirics. Thus, the old physiognomists 
pretended to foretel the events of man’s 
life by his features and the lines and 
marks on his face; nor was Lavater, the 
reviver of the art, much less assuming ; 
while the new art of Craniology has at- 
tempted so much, and introduced so 
many subdivisions of passions and pro- 
pensities, as to violate probability and 
become absolutely ridiculous. In this 
new application of its principles to in- 
sanity, Dr. SPURZHEIM is certainly borne 
out by the known pre-disposition which 
results from mal-formation of the skull; 
but he is fanciful and subject to the 
errors of bis school when he affects to 
trace every degree of insanity, and every 
variety of hallucination, to the size and 
condition of certain assumed organs. 
The volume, nevertheless, abounds in 
curious facts and able reasonings, and 
will abundantly repay the time employed 
in its perusal to all those who are fond 
of such speculations, or who are in- 
terested in the treatment and care of 
the insane. As an author, Dr. Spurz- 
HEIM possesses all the qualifications of 
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modern learning, whatever 
opinion of the whole of his phil Y be out 

We feel ourselves incapable of don 
justice to the exemplary spirit of literars 
enterprise which has stimulated wad 
wealthy local booksellers, to republish, 
with almost unexampled magnificence 
a new edition of Thoresby’s Hi f 
Leeds; and also a supplementary yo. 
lume, by Dr. Wuitaker, under the 
affected title of Loidis & Elmete; but, 
in plain English, descriptive of the 
lower portions of Arcdale and Wharf: 
dale, and the Vale of Calder. Nothing 
can be more respectable than the- part 
which depended on a liberal supply 
of capital in producing these splendid 
folios; but we should compromise our 
principles if we forebore to enter a 
protest against the intolerance and bi- 
gotry with which the editor has dis 
figured many passages of the work, His 
original descriptions and historical il- 
lustrations, we doubt not, are correct; 
but, at the end of a third century after 
the reformation, we did not expert to 
see revived the sentiments of Bonner 
and Laud; and we are sorry that the 
plain editorial duty should have been so 
palpably abused. Abating these faults, 
which are, we fear, too common in 
works treating of church-history, we 
conceive, however, that these volumes 
possess other pretensions which will re 
commend them to a permanent station 
in every considerable library m the 
empire. 

We are glad to see those splendid 
specimens of eloquenee by which Mr. 
CHARLES Puitcips has instructed, de- 
lighted, and astonished the world, eol- 
lected and printed in a single volume, 
under his own eye. - A preface, by Mr. 
FINLAY, ably vindicates his friend from 
the strictures of those who cannot, im 
any degree, imitate him; and does but 
anticipate the judgment of most readers. 
At the same time, it must be 
that Mr. Phillips is exuberant fo 
fault; and that his habitual search after 
metaphor is frequently offensive to the 
sober taste which is generated by . 
modern school of Blair. — all, 
appears to us, that every au ; 
sprite Com his own standard of i 
and, though we apewegs: one 
simply perspicuous, yet we @ 
the humour to be delighted with such a 
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‘cticat ow of feeling, as is 
weed bY this great and unrivalled 
rator, To the volume is annexed Mr, 
Phillips's character of the Emperor Na- 
eon, which, though too poetical to be 
-true, is nearer the truth than any 
wooly that has been drawn of him in 
countries where truth and intellect are 
jess eonvecd 07 the bigotry of power 
in Iretand. 
“ <a and extended, but very cum- 
jrous edition, has just been completed 
of the General Biographical Dictionary. 
This work, Which once recommended 
itself by its convenient extent of teelve 
volumes, aud which, subsequently, was 
extended to fifteen, has now been swelled 
to the inconvenient and costly bulk of 
thirty-two volumes, by one of the most 
fagrant examples of book-making that 
has lately oceurred. Nothing was more 
easy than for an edjtor to extend a 
work of this nature to any bulk, which 
produced to himself a maximum of re- 
muneration, because the Newspapers 
and Magazincs afford an indefinite 
quantity of materials, All the trum- 
pery common-place culogies on third or 
fourth rate characters, as written by 
their parasites or relatives, and printed 
without reserve in the provincial papers, 
have been transferred, With little taste 
or selection, into this expensive series. 
The author of a single sermon, of a 
ballad, a speech, or even a trade-cata- 
logue, figures beside the most eminent 
geniuses; and all the gossip of parish 
fends, the absurdity of temporary par- 
les, and the jargon of church-and-king 
politics, are recorded with reverence. 
Nothing in the shape, and with the pre- 
tou, of a permanent, work, cau 

ereiore be conceived more crude, ill- 
ead, 1d useless, than this enlarged 

ary, 

Caprain Reavrort’s Voyage alo 
the South Coast of Asia ‘Minor; > 
vork of little pretension, but of great 
merit, He was permitted by the Admi- 
ralty to make this survey in a national 
nt enh ie pao abode 

» oust plic objeet was in- 

ation in no Way or - eat con- 
meted with any rational British in-' 
a Captain Beaufort has ren- 
. lS Voyage highly subservient to 
interests of literature. Few parts 
ion pend. are more interesting to 
Attic cleat history and classical 
the sre pede) pst Shans — 
.~l€d aspect of misery and de- 
to nite they now aioe affords 
omis 
Movracy Mae speed moralists n 
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efiective example of the dire conse- 
quences of legitimate despotism. The 
lovers of ruins will alone derive grati- 
fication from this correctly drawn por- 
trait of a country, still enjoying every 
advantage of climate and position; and 
this class of readers will be pleased with 
numerous views of cities once famous, 
but now deserted. It appears, that the 
sea, which formerly had retreated from 
this coast, is encroaching again; and 
some other facts will prove interesting 
to geological inquirers. | 
_A work, published under the singular 
title of—* All Classes productive of Na- 
tional Wealth,” Ay Dr. Purves, is as 
loose and vulgar in its arguments and 
language, as in the definition of its oven 
absurd object. We scarcely expected 
to read in the work of any LL.D. of 
our age, such a passage as thie following, 
though it is the current style of this 
volume :— | 
** "There may seem a dash of levity in 
these observations on so grave a subject. 
But really nature has shown the ground- 
Jessness of the popular prejudices, and 
the imaginations of our unproductive the- 
Orists on it, in so strange and unexpected 
@ manner, at every turn, and has bur- 
lesqued their conjectures and results so 
whimsically and wantonly according to 
their ideas, that the gravest statistician 
can scarcely prevent bunself from relaxing 
intoa smile. Indeed, it will be much, if 
the strange fetches of the partisans of 
these prejudices and theories to explain 
away the clearest facts, their boldness in 
unwarranted assertions, their ingenuity in 
assigning every reasoy but the real reason, 
and their bungling attempts to force na- 
ture to be of their side, in spite of ber- 
self, do nut occasionally increase the smile 
to a laugh.” 


Those who have faith in human wter- 
pretations of prophecy, will be quite as 
much instructed by Mr. BicHENo’s ex- 
planations and illustrations of these al- 
ledged signs of the times, as they can 
have been by any of the thousand exe 

ounders of these sacred mysteries who 
have preceded him. -Oracles of every 
kind seem capable of the most certain 
interpretation, after the events to which 
their believers may suppose them to 
have reference.. Mr. Bicheno has at 
least the merit of rendering his views 
favorable to the hopes of liberty. 

Messrs. Kitsy and Spence have pub- 
lished the second volume of their cias- 
sical introduction to Entomology, being 
the first attempt we have seen i our 
language to reduce this interesting 
science to so compendious a form. It 
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is not a dry technical classification, like 
many works on this and analogous sub- 
jects, but it exhibits a pleasing digest of 
the entire economy of the insect tribes, 
written with peculiar elcsauce, and in 
the genuine spirit of philosophical re- 
search. ‘The plates are few, and, there- 
fore, it may not please many petits 
maitres in science; but it possesses a 
higher recommendation to a place in 
every family-library, and every seminary 
of education, in the clearness of its ar- 
rangements and in the fulness of its 
information. 

The proverb, “ better late than never,” 
will occur to our readers, when we men- 
tion “A Letter from Dr. ALEXANDER 
Cromple to D. Ricarvo, esq., containing 
an Analysis of his Work on the Depre- 
ctaiton of Bank-Notes,” which Mr. Ri- 
eardo published soon after the appear- 
ance of the celebrated Bullion Report, 
in the beginning of the year 1811. If, 
however, on one hand, the iapse of time 
and change of circumstances may be 
said to have lessened the popular in- 
terest for discussion on this topic; on 
the other hand it will be allowed, that 
a retrospect of the various opinions which 
have been promulgated during a period 
of six years, and a comparison of such 
contradictory doctrincs with the evi- 
dence of facts, must be exceedingly 
useful in assisting the study of a branch 
of political science, respecting which, 
notwithstanding all that has been writ- 
ten by men of ability and information, 
there does not yet exist any complete 
and decisive theory. In this point of 
view, Dr. Crombie’s Leticr will, we 
conceive, be gratefully received by his 
readers, as containing the clearest elu- 
cidation of all the contending opinions 
on the Question of the Depreciation, or 
Non-Depreciation of Bank-Notes, and 
arriving at the nearest approximation to 
a decision according with the convic- 
tion of truth, that we have hitherto met 
with. Independently of this merit, as 
to its subject, we cannot refrain from 
recommending the pamphlet as a inodel 
of controversial writing, combining all 
the requisite temper and understanding 
for that diflicult branch of composition,— 
points which are so rarcly unjted in one 
individual. 

Mr. Ricarpo’s late work, on the 
“ Princtples of Political Economy and 
Tazetion,” we consider too jmportant 
for brief notice in this place, and shall 
sutroduce it at large in our next Sup- 
plement. 

Mr. Burrow has been excited by the 
sery popular exibition of the Elgin 
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Marbles, in the British Museum {0 pub. 
lish such a collection of historical « 
as tend to illustrate them, together with 
sich a particular account of the scul 
tures themselves, as will be useful to 
those who visit them. "The work is full 
and satisfactory in its details: and it i 
enriched with some exquisitely finished 
etchings, in outline, of the principal sub. 
jects in the collection. Many ‘persons 
who are incapable of analyzing the 
beauty of the origina) marbles, will have 
their taste assisted by ‘these graphic 
conceptions of the author. 

The Letters on Haydn and Mozart, 
translated from the French by Mr. R, 
Brewin, with notes by Mr. W. Garpr 
NER, form an agreeable addition to the 
small variety of good books on music, 
We recollect no work on this elegant 
science of equal interest, since the 
Musical Travels of Dr. Burney. The 
author’s stock of knowledge has been 
usefully augmented by the interesting 
notes of Mr. Gardiner, and, considered 
as a whole, we have not often met with 
a more pleasing and tasteful produc- 
tion. 

Dr. Banen’s and Baton Ho.sere’s 
History of Norway, translated and con- 
tinned to the present time by Mr. Av- 
DERSEN Fetppora, adds to our stock 
of authentic history, and in that point 
of view cannot fail to be received with 
interest. The continuator writes with 
the feelings of a Dane and an honest 
man, when he speaks of the disgrace 
which attached to the policy of England 
in assisting to traysfer this ancient land 
of heroes to the domination of Sweden. 

A translation has appeared of a tract 
which excited much attention abroad, 
under the title of—“ The anole and 
France.” It is evidently thenygroduction 
of some French minister of state, who 
is not base enongh to participate in the 
degradation of his country ; = ms there- 
fore, merits the perusal of every 2" 
glishman who is not blinded by mor 
sterial necromancy. The =, 
however, errs, when be speaks of r 
defeat and tarnished glory of the — 
nation. He forgets, that any yoy 
which their good-luck conferred 0 ied 
confederates, was gained over & divic 

f questionable justice, 
people in a war o! q Europe 
in which the resources of @ luntary 
were ve a a against nrg 
support of an infant gove ; 

Nhe first Annual Oration delivers 
the London Medical ond po- 
Mr. J. U. Suita, isa splendid comh 
sition; the elder brother, We hope, : 


uumerous family. Mr 
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jr, KeNDALL’s Proposal’ for estab-— 


triotic Metropolitan cost 
erits notice, on account o 
ee on benevolence, which is 
Te ated by much colonial misery, 
P A dramatic poem, from the pen of 
LorD BYRON, has appeared within the 
month, and, without pretensions to su- 
jority over his other works, will be 
read with the interest which every pro- 
jaction of his transcendant genius com- 
wine are glad to see a third edition of 
Mr. Dyer's * Four Letters on the En- 
vlish Constitution,” because, if Mr. 
Dyer js not a vigorous, he is an honest, 
writer, and that is no small praise at a 
time when talent has been so universally 
degraded by ministerial corruption. 
ee = 
ARCH EULOGY. 


NNALS of the Coinage of Britain 

. and its Dependencies, from the ear- 
liest period to the 50th year of George IIL. ; 
by the Rev. Rogers Ruding, B.D, and 
FSA, 3 vols. 4to. 141. 

The Elgin Marbles, with an abridged 
historical and topographical account of 
Athens, vol. 1.; by the Rev. E. I. Bur- 
mw, A.M. F.L.S. &c. 8vo. with forty 
plates, 11. 

Vulgar Errors, Ancient and Modern, 
attributed-as imports to the proper names 
ofthe Globe. 8vo. 12s, 

Storia Della Sculmmra dal suo Risor- 
gmeuto in Italia sino al Secolo XIX. per 
servire di Continuazione alle opere di 
Vinkelmann e ni D’Agincourt, Venezia, 
1816, 2 vols. folio, 130 plates. 71. 7s, 


ishing a Pa 


Topography, illustrative of the Battle 


of Plata ; consisting of plans of the plain 
atid city of Plateea, of plans of Eleuthera, 
Enoe, and Phyle, and a view of Eleuthera; 
from drawings by ‘I. Allason: accompa- 
nied by memoirs, read to the academy of 
liscriptions and Belles Lettres of France; 
by John Spencer Stanhope. 8vo. with 
Plates, separate in folio, 288,.—The plates 
separately 11. 1s, 
BIOGRAPHY. 
jultmoires du Marquis de Dangeau; ou 
an de la Cour de Louis X1V. depuis 
; 4, Jusqu’a 1715; avee des Notes histo- 
— et critiques; par Madame la Com- 
r ty A aac - tom. 8vo. il. 11s. 6d. 
. neral Biographical Dictiona 
— by Alexander ‘Colne: FSA, 
i 32 vols. 8vo. 19). 4s. 
llustrations of the Literary History of 
; 7 teenth Century ; consisting of 
eninent memos and original letters of 
» the persons ; and intended as a sequel 
chil ve nnt Anecdotes ; by Jolin, Ni- 
With fon Two large volumes 8yo., 
*urteen portraits, 2). 14s, 
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Memoirs of J. C. Lettsom, M.D. and 
James Neild, esq., with brief notices of 
many other pene With por. 
traits of Dr. Lettsom and Mr. Neild; and 
eight other plates. 5s. 

The Itinergnt, or Memoirs of an Actor. 
6 vols, 12mo. Yl. Ys. 

CLASSICS, 

Q. Horatii Flacci Opera, ad Exemplar 
Recensionis Bentleiane plerumque emen- 
data, et brevibus Notis instructa. Edidit 
Thomas Kidd, A. M.E. Coll. §.S. Trin. 
royal 12mo. 15s. ; and in royal 18mo. 78. 6d, 

Hermanni Elementa Doctrine Metrice, 
ex Editione Lipsiz excusa, anno 1816, 
Glasgue Excudebant A. et J. Duncan, 
Academiz Typographi. 8vo. 15s. 

DRAMA. 
The Beauties of Massinger; foolscap 


-8vo. 6s. - 


Dramatic Tales, illustrative of the Su- 
peratitions and Manners of the Lower 
Scotch; by the Author of the Poetic 
Mirror. 2 vols. 8vo. 14s. , 

Manfred; a Drama: by the Right Hon. 
Lord Byron. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

An Essay on the Characters of Macbeth 
and King Richard III.; by J. P. Kemble. 
Crown 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

: EDUCATION. 

Five Hundred Questions on the Old 
Testament, on the Plan of the Five Hun- 
dred Questions on the New Testament; 
by the Rev. Samuel Barrow. 1s. 

Fairy Tales; collected from all authors ; 
by Bénj. Tabart, with engravings. 4s. 6d. 

Anew edition of Dr. Robinson’s Ancient 
History, with engravings. 6s. 6d. 

The Italian Word-Book, on the plan of 
the French Word-Book; by M. rAbbé 
Bossut. 1s. 

The Italian Phrase-Book ; by ditto. 1s. 

A Book of Questions, adapted to Mrs. 
Trimmer’s England, Scripture, Ancient 
and Roman Histories; began by herself, 
and completed by her daughter—Sarah 
Trimmer. 2 vols. 18mo. 6s. 

Correspondence between a Mother and 
her Daughter at School; by Mrs. Taylor 
and Jane Taylor. 8vo. 5s. 

FINE ARTS. 

A Set of seventeen Engravings, to illus 
trate Shakspeare, from pictures by emi- 
nent British Artists, engraved by Messrs. 
Sharp, Hall, Bromley, Rhodes, Fitler, aad 
Stow. Proofs 6l. 6s.—common prints 


41, 4s. 
GEOGRAPHY. aime 
France; by Lady Morgan. 4to. 21, 2s, 
A View of the Agricultural, Commer- 
cial, and Financial Interests of Ceylon; 


with an Appendix, containing some of the . 


principal laws and usages of the Candians ; 
by Antony Bertolacci, esq. late comp- 
troller-general of customs in that colony; 
with a map of the island. 8vo. 18s. 

The History of Java; contaiing a ge- 


iption of the country and its 
neral descript! aks inhabitants ; 
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inhabitants; the state of agriculture, ma- 
nufactures, and commerce; the nature of 
the government and institutions ; and tlie 
customs and usages peculiar to the people: 
together with an account of the languages, 
literature, and antiquities of the country, 
and the native history of the island, prin- 
cipally from native authorities ; by Thomas 


Stamford Raffles, esq. F.R.S. and S.A, > 


Late lieut.-governor of that island and its 
dependencies, and late president of the 
Society of Arts and Sciences at Batavia. 
With a map and numerous plates. 2 vols, 
4to. 6l, 6s.—royal paper 81, 8s. 

HISTORY. 

The Annual Register; or, a View of the 
History, Politics, and Literature, for the 
Year 1816. 8vo. 16s. 

Journal of an English Traveller, from 
1814 to 1816, or Memoirs and Anecdotes 
of her Royal Highness the Princess of 
Wales, and of her Court; with Letters of 
her Royal Highness, Lord Liverpool, Mr. 
Whithiead, &c. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

The History of Ireland, from the Ear- 
liest Ages to the Union; by the Rev. Sa- 
muel Burdy.. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Private Memoirs, forming, with the 
works of Messrs. Hue aud Clery’s Jonrnal, 
a complete history of the captivity of the 
Royal Family ot France in the tower of 
the Temple; translated from the French 
edition just published at Paris. 5s, 

The History of Norway, from the ear- 
liest times to the present; by Messrs. 
Baden, Holberg, and Andersen. 8vo. 78. 

LAW. 

The Trial at Bar of James Watson, sur- 
geon, for High Treason, on the 9th of 
June, and seven following days; taken in 
short-hand by Mr. Frazer; with portraits 
of the four accused. ~ Svo. 7s. 

Another Report of the sameTrials, 4to.1s, 

On the Bankrupt Laws; by J. Whit- 
marsh. Royal 8vo. 11. 1s. 

Belt’s Supplement to Vesey’s Reports, 
royal vo, 1). 10s, 

A Treatise on Parties te Actions; by 
Anthony Hammond, esq. 8vo. 14s, 

MEDICINE. 

Observations on the Diseased Mani- 
festations of the Mind, or Insanity ; by J.G. 
Spurzheim, M.D, With four plates; yoyal 
Svo. 14s, 

Surgical Observations; being a Quarterly 
Report of Cases in Surgery: by Charles 
Bell, surgeon of the Middlesex Hospital. 
Part 4, 8vo. 6s. 

The Continental Medical Repository; 
exhibiting a concise View of the latest dis- 
coveries and improvements made on the 
Continent in Medicine, Surgery, and 
Pharmacy ; conducted by E. von Embden, 
assisted by other Gentlemen of the Fa- 
culty. No.1, (to be continued quarterly) 
3s. 6d. 

A Compendions Dictionary of the Ve- 
ternary Art:. containing a coucise expla. 
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nation of the various terms tised in 
rinary medicine and surgery: also ys 
scription of the anatomy or structure f 
the eye, the foot, and other lenportant 
parts of the horse ; by James White vetes 
rinary surgeon. Royali8mo, és, ” 

Pharmacopeia Collegii Regalis Med. 
cornm Londinensis, M.DCCC.IX, Editig 
ty -tay 18mo. 4s. 

he First Annual Oration deliy 
the London Medical Institution; mp U 
Smith. 4s. 6d. 
MILITARY. 

An Historical Account of the Rise and 
Progress of the Bengal Native Infan 
from its first Formation; together with ‘ 
detail of the services on which the several 
battalions have been employed during that 
period ; by the late Capt. John Williams, 
With plates, 8vo. 12s, 

MISCELLANIES. 

Errors of Pronunciation, and Improper 

Expressions, in constant ase by the inha 


/bitants of London; to which are added, 


these in similar misuse by the inhabitants 
of Paris. 8vo. 3s. 6d, 

The Works of the Rev. Francis Wrang. 
ham, M.A.F.R.S. of Trinity College, Can 
bridge. 3 vols. 8vo. 4, 2s. 

A Tribute of Sympathy, addressed to 
Mourners; by W. Newnham, esq. 12mo.5s, 

An Historical Account of the Rise aud 
Progress of Stenographic Writing, with an 
impartial and critical Examination of all 
the Systems which have been published ia 
Enrope, from its mvention down to the 
present time. @is. . 

‘The Edinburgh Review, No. 55. _, 6s. 

The Journal des Dames; published 
weekly at 20s, per quarter. 

A Report of the Navy Board; by J. 
Scott, 8vo. 7s. 

The Young Man of Honour’s Vade 
Mecum, being a salutary Treatise on Dn: 
elling; together with the Annals of Ch 
valry, the Ordeal Trial, and Jadicial 
Combat. Frem the earliest times; by 
Abraham Bosquett, esq. 12m0. 93. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

An Introduction to Entomology; 
Elements of the Natural History of In- 
sects; by the Rev. W. Kirby, B.A. PLS. 
author of “ Monographia apum 
And. William Spence, esq. F.L.S. volume 
tle second, in octavo, with coloured en 
giavings. 18s. 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES: 

Leap Year; or, a Woman's Privilege; by 
Selina Davenport. 5. vols. 12mo. 258. 

The Imperial Captive; by J. Gw 
2 vols. 8vo,. il, 1s, 4 

The Welsh Mountaineery; by Miss Hot 
ton, author of Miser Married. 3 v@ : 

Some Account of Myself. 4 
igmo, il, 2s. Recluse of Glen 


Strathbogie; or, the ec! 
morris, A Romance; by Alicia M‘Gea"™ 
, jhe 


5 vols, 12mo. OTS 6d. ' 
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re ve of Adventures of a’ Night. 
¢ vols. 1210- 8s. | 

: a Tales foolscap 8v0. 5s. 

a: POETRY. ; 

A Poetical Epistle to the King of Hayti, 
in five Cantos. 3s. 6d. 5 4 

Twenty-four vocal Pieces, with original 
written expressly for the Work, 
hy Mrs. Joanna Baillie, Walter Scott, esq. 
Joba Stewart, esq. Wm. Smyth, esq. James 
Hogg, the Scots Shepherd, and Lord By- 
wt, by Dr. John Clarke, of Cambridge. 


6 vols. 


A Poetical Epistle from Delia, addressed 


Poetry, 


to Lord Byron, dated Lanzanne, October, — 


1816, 18. 6d. 
Musomania; OF, 


Foolscap 8v0. 48. 
a 1815: a Poem. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


The School Boy, and other Poems; by 
Thomas Cromwell. small 8vo. 5s. 

Sorrows of Seduction ; by J. Mackenzie. 
foolscap, 5s. 6d. 

Lalla Rookh, an Oriental Romance :— 
containing the Veiled Prophet of Kho- 
rassan—Paradise and the Peri—The Fire 
Worshippers—and the Light of the Haram ; 
by Thomas Moore, esq. 4to. 21. 2s. 

Illustrations to the Poem, engraved by 
Charles Heath, from Paintings -by R. 
Westall, R.A. 4to. 11. 5s. 

Churchyard’s Chips concerning Scot- 
land; being a collection of his pieces re- 
lative to that country, with historical 
notices, and a life of the author, orna- 
mented with Churchyard’s arms, -and a 
fac-simile of his writing and signature ; by 
George Chalmers, F.R.S,S.A. 8vo. 129s, 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

All Classes productive of National 
Wealth; or, the ‘Theories of M. Quesnai, 
Dr, Adam Smith, and Mr, Gray, concern- 
ing the various Classes of Men, as to the 
ner od Wealth to the Community, 
halysed and examined ; by George v 

LD. 8vo. 9s, din pine 

A New System of Practical Political 
Economy, adapted to the peculiar Cir- 
tumstances of the present Times, 3s. 

A Letter to D. Ricardo, esq. containing 
tn Analysis of his Pamphlet on the De- 
Preciation of Bank-Notes; by the Rev. 
dlex.Crombie, LL.D. 4s. 

4 ae to an Essay on the Principle 
opulation; or, a View of its Past and 
= Effects on Human Happiness; 
ahi Inquiry into our Prospects re- 
¢ ro Set future Removal or Mitigation 
“A vils which it occasions; by T. R. 
8. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
POLITICS. 

The Coalition and France. 8vo, 7s 

§ “ . » e 
DY ty of John Leslie Foster, on the 

t l¢ Question, May 9 1817 Os 

e Tru St . > ‘. eo ose : 
6 to Tra ie se of the British Nation, 
» Lommerce, &c.; . fi. 
Redéell, esq. Ss 6d, ey IB 


“molres Secrets, ow Chronique de 


Poets’ Purgatory. 


/ 


List of New Publications in June, . 
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Paris, ouvta erlodiqne: 
Chateauneuf, No. 9. ni dil cca 
our Letters on the Constitution : 
George Dyer, A.B. 3d, edition ; Bvo. Mi 

SOCIETIES, 

Asiatic Researches; or, Transactions of 
the Socicty instituted in Bengal, for ins 
quiring into the History and ntiqnities, 
the Arts, Sciences, and Literature of 
Asia. Vol. xii. 4to. 21. ¥s, 

THEOLOG ¥. 

The Duty and Benefit of Retirement: a 
Sermon, preached at Salter’s-hall meetin 
- nes 3 by the late Hugh Worthington, 

s. 6d, 

An Appeal to Equity, showing the Uns 
reasonableness and injustice of obliging 
Dissenters to contribute toward the SUps 
port of the Church of England, with some 
remarks on Tythes; by Philcleutheras, 
Svo. is. 6d. 

The Fulfilment of Prophecy farther jl 
lustrated by the Signs of the Times ; by J. 
Bicheno, M.A. 63s. 6d. 

Vice Triumphant, the Remedy proposed 
cy i effectual; by Samuel Spurrell, 

S. OU, 

History of Muhammedanism : corm 
prising the Life and Character of the Aia- 
bian Prophet, and succinct Accounts of 
the empires founded by the Muhammes 
dan arms; by Clas. Mills, esq. 8vo, 12s, 

Inquiry into the Effect of Baptism; by 
the Rev. John Scott, M.A. 8vo. 6s. 

Remarks on Tomline’s Calvinism; by 
the Rev. Tho, Scott, M.A. 8vo, 14s, 

Stackhonse’s History of the Bible, cor. 
rected ang improved; by the Right Rev, 
George Gleig, LL.D. F.R.S.E, FSSA. 
3 vols, 4to. 41. 14s. 6d.—large paper, 6l, 6% 

Sermons on various Subjects; by W. 
Bell, D.D. 2 vols, 8vo. 18s, 

Sermons; by J. Balguy. 8vo. 98. 

Sermons; by J. Bonar, 8vo. Vol. Il. 
10s. 6d. 

Letters to an Enquirer after Divine 


Truth; by the Rev. Edward Cooper. 


Bvo0. 53. 
The Evil of Separation from the Church 


-of-England. 8vo, 5s. 


Letters on Nonconformity. 12m0. 3s. 6d. 

Sermons on Faith, Doctrines, and Pub- 
lic Duties ; by the very Rev. Wm, Vincent, 
D.D. late Dean of Westminster: with a 
Life of the Author, by the Rev. Robert 
Nares, Archdeacon of Stafford, &c. 8v0. 
10s. 6d. pene, Fae? 

On the Principles of the Christian Re- 
ligion, addressed to her Daughter ; and on 
Theology ; by Mrs, Lucy Hutchinson. 8¥0. 
10s, 6d. ' 
| TOPOGRAPHY. ' 

The third volume of Athenze Oxonienses: 
to which is added, Fasti Oxonienses, or 
Annals of the said University, with notes 
and additions; by Philip Bliss, fellow of 
St. John’s. 40. 


j istory of Stafford- 
A Topographical History shire, 
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shire; by W. Pitt. 8vo. 11, 5s.—large pa- 
per, il. 15s. 

Ducatus Leodinensis, or the Topography 
of the Town and Parish of Leeds; by 
Ralph Thoresby : a second edition, with 
notes and additions ; by T. D. Whitaker, 
LL.D. Folio. 

! Loidis & Elmete, or an Account of the 


Account of the Weald of Kens. 
Dean. 8vo. is. Kent; by J, 
Hughson’s Walks through Long 
vols. fvolscap 8vo. il, 103,.— . ‘ 
ji. “emy v0, 
‘- VoY wiag tin TRAVELS, 
oyages to the North Pole; by J, Bran 
12mo. 3s. 6d. +9 J. Brose 


lewer Portions of Arcdale, Wharfdale, and Karamania, or a brief Description. of 
the Vale of Calder; by T. D. Whitaker, the South Coast of Asia Min 
LL.D. Folio. — Remains of Antiquity: with plans views 

A Picturesque Delineation of the South- &c. ; by Francis Beaufort, F.R.S, 14s, 
ern Coast of England, No. VIII. 2is. 








MONTHLY REPORT OF DISEASES 1n N.W. LONDON: 
From May 24 to June 24, 1817, 
re 
M OST of the inflammatory complaints have disappeared, and fevers of a typhoid 
& character have proportionally increased. 

The intensely hot weather, which set in about the 17th of June, has been followed by 
a marked increase in the number of febrile patients; and it is observed that an imme. 
diate influx of bowel-complaints has been also the consequence. 

Acute rheumatism is not less frequent than in the preceding month. Many of the 
cases which are brought to me as chronic rheumatism are merely sympathetic 
of some other disorder; one of these was a painful affection of the neryes, pro- 
ceeding from the hip to the extremity of the foot, which had existed several years with. 
out any seeming benefit from medicine ; the testis, on the same side, was also affected 
with acute pain, though without induration or swelling. On inquiry, 1 found the pa- 
tient laboured under a stricture of the urethra he never suspected; and which, being 
cured by the ordinary treatment, was succeeded by an immediate abatement of all his 

ins. 

P" Obstractions in the abdominal viscera, and especially of the liver, are a very prolific 
source of pain in every part of the body. One of these cases, of very long standing, 
terminated fatally three days since ; and I regret to state, that the prejudice of the 
patient's friends, joined te his own dying request, prevented an examination of the 
body, by which alone the cause and nature of this distressing malady could have been 
brought to light ; the symptoms were excruciating, and-incessant pains of almost every 
part of the body’ for a period of four years the remedy apparently most effectual was 
the decoction of sarsaparilla with nitric acid ; but the relief was incomplete, and of 
short duration. A fortnight previous to his death he was attacked with jaundice, 
which confirmed our previous notions of the disease being hepatic. 

The attention of the public has once more been drawn to the effects of the inhalation 
of vital air, or oxygeu gas, This practice is not new, but has before been practised 
with considerable success, though it has not maintained sufficient reputation to keep 
up the attention of the profession: that it is an agent of great importance, in many 
cases, is indubitable : hence it would seem unaccountable that it should ever have been 
abandoned, if the history of our art did not farnish many similar instances. We know 
that the most valuable remedies of the materia medica have been suffered to lie fora 
time in obscurity, have been again brought into use, have preserved their credit fora 
time, and again been abandoned. 

The case that has fallen particularly under my notice, wherein the gas has been use- 
ful, was communicated to me by Dr. Thornton, the physician in attendance, in the fol- 
lowing words :—* Miss Austin, the daughter of a gentleman who manages the Irish 
department in our Post-Office, was seven years ill, and for the last five in so debilitated 
a state, that she was confined either fo her bed or couch, and could not bear the hori 
zontal position. Residing in Mare-street, Hackney, she was attended by @ physician 
and an apothecary of that place; but both these gentlemen assured her parents that 
her disease baffled all the powers of medicine: Dr. Latham, president of the Lon- 
don College, attended also, and gave the same opinion, as did Dr. Babington, and 
other physicians. Such was her state of nervous debility, that she was unable to walk 
across the room, without such a train of nervous sensations as to threaten the 
immediate extinction of life. All the inhabitants of Hackney, and even the lady her- 
self, considered it as a completely lost case; but the doctor assured her that in fourteen 
days, by the inhalation of vital air, she would not only be down stairs dining with in 
family, but walking in the garden: such was the fact, and she went to Hackney-churc’ 


in the course of three weeks, when all the congregatiom got up from their seats, they 
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done risen from the dead. She bas now continued in the enjoyment of per« 

; phen and in the full use of her limbs, for upwards of cight nein? Ehis 
“1, North Crescent, Bedford Square. > Reena 

) Late Surgeon to the Northern Dispensary. 


—_ 


REPORT OF CHEMISTRY, NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, &e. 


—<= 

OL. BEAUFOY, whose spirit of research is always in activity, has suggested the 
C jdea that the North Pole might be reached in the winter by means of reiu-deer 
sedges; and with this view has directed enquiries to be made among the visitors of 
spitzbergen. It appears, however, that these persons consider such a voyage as im- 
racticable, owing to the violence of the storms and the drifting of the snow. ‘The 
only fact collected from them worthy of notice is the circumstance, that in the spring 
fights of wild geese, ducks, and other birds, take their flight over Spitzbergen, further 
north, Balloons appear to us to be the best means of exploring regions inaccessible to 

shipping. : : 

The Rev. Mr. HyDE WoLLasTon has invented an instrument for measuring altitudes, 
and which he calls a thermometrical barometer. Mr. Wollaston, observing the striking 
difference in the temperature of water, according to the atmospheric pressure, instituted 
aseries of experiments, in order to construct a thermometer which should answer ail 
the purposes of measuring heights with extreme accuracy. He took small thermometric 














tubes, giving them large bulbs, one inch to every degree of Fahrenheit, cach of which | 


he divided into a thousand degrees, and a tube of common diameter, having a bulb in- 
serted in a metal box about four inches long, and 1.4 wide, will indicate every foot of 
elevation, To this box, water is to be added, and a small lamp placed under it, so that 
the water may boil ; and, as the operator ascends, the ascent of the mercury at the boil- 
ing point indicates the difference of height between any one place and the common sur- 
face of the earth, or the level of the sea. 

Mr. Pearson, surgeor, of Canton, has published some observations on the use of 
mercury among the Chinese. They appear to have used it for centuries nearly as in 
Europe, and for the same purposes. 

M. von Grotrnus has lately made'known a natural substance, which possesses the 
phosphorescent property in a much higher degree than any other hitherto obseived. 
The substance is the reddish rivlet fluor spar from Nertschinsk, belonging to that variety 
of fluor.spar long known to mineralogists under the name of chlorophane. ‘This sub- 
stance, when slightly heated, gives out a copious emerald-green colour: even the heat 
of the hand is sufficient to produce the effect. If it be exposed to the light of the san, 
or of a candle, and afterwards taken into a dark place, it emits light, and continues to 
dosoforalong time. His theory of phosphorescence is, that the solar light upon the 
surface of the phosphorescent body, between its elementary poles, is decomposed into 
its elementary electrical principles, namely, plus and minus electricity ; and that the 
oe anion and escape of these elemeuts of light occasion the phosphorescence 
of the body. 

Mr. Porrett, of the Tower, has followed Mr. O. Syms and Sir H. Davy in experi- 
ments on the flame of a candle. He confirms Mr. Syms’ idea, that flame i8 an elliptical 
bubble filled with volatile matter. Mr. Porrett discovers that the luminons portion 
sstrromded by a flame, nearly invisible, which is ina state of combnstion, and pto- 
ducing heat: the blue bottom he ascribes to the low temperature. He proves also 
that flame is transparent, and that a long wick merely intercepts the light of the oppo- 
ule side of thé flame.” ~~ = -— © -- — 








MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


a 





PRICES op MERCHANDIZE. Muy 23. June 20, 
Cocoa, W.I.common 218 0 to 315 0* 218 0 to 315 0 percwt. 
Cof&,Jamaica, ordinary 3 7 6 — 310 0 313 0 —- 315 0 ditto. 
————-—, fine 5 5 0 0— 5 6 O 510 0 — &12 0 ditto. 
———~ HOS 5 0 0— 510 0 5 0 0 — 510 0 ditto, 
Cotton, W, I.common. 0 17 — 0 1° 9 OoO17— OO. 1, 9 per lb. 
~~» Demerara . . 0 4 9— 0 2 0 019— 0 2 O ditto. 
Currants . | eer eet GP pe i 5 0 0 — 5 4 Operewt, 
Ps, Turkey . g's Oe 22 4. SC 315 0— 4 5 O ditto, 
Riga, , 65 0 OO — 67.0.0 65 0 0 — 67 O Oper ton. 
Hemp, Kuga Rhine 44 00— 0 0,0 42 0 0 —43 0 0 ditto. 
New, Pockets 1414 0 —1818 0 1515 0 — 20 0 Oper cwt, 
»——, Bays. 8610 0 0 — 14 0 @ 1212 @—15 0 O "Sa 
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* Iron, British, Bars . 1910 0 —12 0 0 1010 0 — es 
; —,~————, Pigs 2. 70 0— 9°00 700 ~ 9 9 oPeta, ¢e 
As Oil, salad . 6 2« « 15 00—16 0 0 15 10 O — 17 0 0 es 4 
: —,Galipoli . . 98 0 0-100 0 0 98 0 0 —103 0 one” 2 
& eee Raisins, bloom or jar,new4 16 0 — 5 0 O 3 °10~— 54 o “ae . 
a i Taihy Rice, Carolinaywew . 119 O— ¢ 1 O 211 0 m= 21 ny at vm 
* he ~~, EastIndia . 110 O— 00 0 118 O— 2 5 0 dito » 
Ye Sik, Ching . © 107-— 110 5 1 0 7 —~ 110 4 perih, B: 
BH ~—--, Bengal, skem . 914 8 — 0-48 it 014 8 — 01811 ditto, 
ete Spiees, Cinmamon =. =COO 14 8 — 012 10 014 8 — O 14 10 ditto is 
ai ,Clovess «.937— 038 0 3 4—10 3 & ditto, 7 
dd ——--——, Nutmegs . 04 7-—- 0 5 9 0 5 6—~ 0 5 7 ditte be 
ie wer, Pepper, black 0 0 74— 0 0 7§, oo 7%%— 00 % ditto, ; 
————, ,white 0 010 — 0 @11 0 010 ~— 0 011 ditto, r 
Spirits, Brandy, Cogniae 0 6 8 — 0 6 10 0 7 6 ~ 0 8 Opergal, x 
——-—, Geneva HollandsO 3 3— 0 3 9 03 3— 0 3 9 dite, 
=——, Rum, Jamaica 0 210 — 0 4 0 0 3S 2-~10 4.6 die 2 
Sugar, Jamaica, brown 8S 8 0 — 312 O $ 8 0 ~ $8 14 Operewt, Ms 
—, — ,fine . 410— 4 6 O 45 0— 410 @ ditto, Go 
=~, East India, brown 110 0 — 115 O 110 0 — 115 O. ditto, 6 
——, lump, fine @ 5 8 O— 514 0 510 0 — 514 0 ditto, 6a 
ut ie Tallow, town-melted 214 6—- 00 0 2 0 Om 2 2 O ditto, i 
bp] =~, Russia, yellow 214 0— 0 0 O 214 0-— 0 0 O ditto, 
i Wah ‘Tea, Bohea «1. 00 0— 082 7 0 2 G6— O 2 6% perlb, 
=<, a ser ag © OO 5 6— 0 5 9 0 5 6 — Q 510 ditto, a 
Wine, Matleira,old . 99 0 0 —120 © O 909 0 O—120 O Operpipe, Ke 
weer, Port, old » 120 0 O—1% 0°0 120 0 O0—125 O O ditto, ii 
==, Sherry . 110 0 O—120 0 0 110 0 O—120 O Oper batt, . 
' Premiums of Insurance—Guernsey or Jersey, 158. 94,—Cork, Dublin, or Belfast, rT 
‘ 1.45, 9c, a 20s.—Hambro’, 12s, 6d, a 15s.—Madeira, 20s. a 25s,—Jamaica, 40s.— 
% Greenland, out and home, 5} guineas. . 
- Course of Exchange, June 20.—Amsterdam, 38 8 B 2U,—Hamburgh, 35 7 23 0.— f 
2} Paris, 24 90,—Leghorn, 48,—Lisbon, 58.— Dublin, 124 per cent. . 
B ‘i At Messrs. Wolfe and Edmonds’ Canal Office, Change Alley, Cornhill|—Grawd Junction . 
a. CANAL shares eell for 1901.—Grand Union, 9¢!,—Leicestershire and Northamptonshire 
1 Union, 741.—Lancaster, 181.—Worcester and Birmingham, 16!.—Leeds and ‘iver. 


pool, 2381,—London Dock, 581. per share.—West India, 1851.—East India, 1421.— 
Soathwark Bringe, 51!,— Strand, 201—Vauxhall, 32), — East London WatER- 
Worka, 631.-——West Middlesex, 951. London Institution, 501.—Surrey, 10l.— 
Russell, Seino Senpovint InsuRANcE OFFICE, 751,—Albion, 331.—Gas Licut Come . 
PANY, 48], 

Gold m bars 31. 19s, per 0z.—New doubloons 31. 14s. 6d.—Silver in bars 4s. 13d. 

The 3 per cent. reduced, on the 25th, were 753; 4 per cent, 93. 


ee 


ALPHABETICAL List of Bankruptcies and Divipenps, announced between the 
20th of May and the 20th of June, 1817, extracted from the London Gazettes. 


IPT 0.7 , , Piccadilly, merchants (Wale 
(The Salicitors' Names are between Parentheses.) Bower J. Wilmslow, Chethire, carton Hprahe 


Aeae W. Narrow Wall, Lambeth, timber merchant, Burford E. Clapton, merchants (eee tiley L. 
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: (Martineau and co, L. Barlow M. Saiford, linen draper. 

Aldred J. og grocer. - (ued and co. L. Birt 5. fen. Eldersfieid, Worceterthire, burcher (Clarke 
#rrowimith Wy, Stoke, staffordthire, earthenware mgnu- and co. london . 

H facturer. (Aviion and co. Le 4 Blaney D. Newcaitle npon Tyne, hat manufacturers 2 

ey Adams T. south Shiclas. fhip owner. (Belland co. L. kinfon and co. london [ Blackttock 

ma) Allen R. Gvilgford fregiy livery ftable keeper, [Ar- Bofwell J. T, Liverpool, porter dealer. 

1 , rowfmith ard co. london (Burfoot, L. 
Lh sounrg R. Fiymouth, ironmonger. [Darke and co, L. Bickforg J, Landulphy Cornwall, miller, lider. | Darke 
. Aftigy F. D. Dukinfield, acaler, = (Batiye, Ly Banks D, Stonehoufe, Devonshire, thip builder ' 
A%ams VD. Flect reet, optician. (Clabon and co. london bbey and Son 
bos Acrews D. Jun. Plymouth Dock. grucer. (Peers Balaam W. Northampton, painter. a Pe raanufaCturety 
Agcobus I. \atletch, Lancathire, manufacturer. (Law, Boyes J. jun, Wansford, Yorkihisey carpet 
Manchettey fLamberts and Co, L- Makinfon Ls 
: 4 5 el J+ Uhcapnde, merchant, (Harvey and co. : Banks G. "lymoyth Dock, jeweller { rope 
he ryadbelt R. Mackington, Yorkfhire, corn millers (Exley Benfon Ss, Hounasditch, cloth falesman. Davenports 

) a and How on pe pts Brauiey Ry Warrington, uphoiuerere 

; ridge J. marple, Chefhire eeper, Milne and Liyer Pickering 
i Britto woneon j : Ms . Coote C.F, Sutrons isle of Ely, grocers C 
1 oe rifle G. waleo ath, vittualler. Adlington and cq. london 
y and co pee . C . Clarke j- Worwtads coal dealer. { Wortham, L 
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Roath W. Bentatee, Staffordthire, horfe er, Alexe ‘allow J. Southall, builder. [Smithy b. . 206 
ys ontop a a ~— Crofs J : Cheterton, Cambridgethire, boat builder. (Js 
Boyce ). Sordefley, Warwickhhire, brafs founder. (Bour- Re Smith, london Michell. Le 
Burleign }. eat rn es Cd A Bering. dpaten Se conte alt ene . % 
* Briftol, brats founder, (Clarke and co, Lk roft J, Handford, Chethire, victualler. ar. 
’ , 2 ii Coppic &, North Shichgs, maker mapinete { wiulios 


———— 
= 













nant. [Poole 
gerttet J T. gene court, Throgmorton freet, 


erate. iseetire, innkeeper. [ Adlington 

ata eae 
je Me u . e 

a W. Nottin 3' timber merchants. ( CheftersLe 

{Knight and co, 

uu T. Live , [Lowe and Co. te 

picking | ng C. J. Heckman, George Greet, Spitalfields, 


pion F. R- .* {Batty and co. 
fugat reno irbomoneer. (Clarke and co, Ly 


w. i 
anbury ener. Makinfon, L. 
Dory ate ve Liverpool, Sm soa [ Blackftock 
and co. ene fadier. (Bousfi 
worth, Worcefterthire, fadier. usfield,L. 
Dut wellington treet, Southwark, baker. { Taylor 
{ Windle 


and CO» 
don, merchant. 
peerard oo ik mercer. [Bell and co. 


Follett Ms 
all and C0. . 
rrancis ¥. Bitham, wheelwright. CV ounte L. 


d. cabinet maker. [Allen 
puller J ee. Lambeth, mariner. [Rivington 


eT and W, Mincing lane, merchant:. ( Pownall 
ure A, Oldham, Lancathire, cotton fpinner. 
~~ (Wood, Manchefer 


‘ «merchant. [Kearfey and co. t. 
Oo ee Burflem, coal mater. { Wilfon, Le 
| W. and Je Turner, Garlick hill, merchants, 
Nettleihi 
oak w, aieabareh court, Sutton fireet, Soho, coach 
maker, (Shepherd me. 
Garrod $, Paddington treet, St. Mary le bone, bookbinder, 


Keene 
ats W. Exminter, Devonfhire, dealere [Collet 
d co. london 
Rorn i. Queen @reet, Limehoufe, fail maker. (Hunt 
Hodges W. Kew, corndealer. (Burton, L. 
Holditch and W. Hannah, Bankfide, Surry, coal merchants, 
Watfon 
am .. Js Combestoch, Staffordthire, fcrivener. (Collins 
and CO» 
HodgkingR. Stafford, (Collins and co. Stafford 
Kartiey ?. Nether Koutsford, Chefhire, cottun manuface 
turer. (Wright and co. Le 
Avifon and co, 


Hofer J. Fen court, merchant. f 
aaa > > — Coffee houfe, infurance broker. 


houfe 
bitin J, aad J. H. Oldham, Manchefer, liquor merchants. 
(Huré and co. londos 
Hull W, Wigan, fhopkeeper. (Ellis 
Hodgfon R. Bithopwearmouth, baker, ([ Blakifton 
Hatterfley M. Doncafter, grocer. (Mafoa 
Holland J. Little Chelfea, wheelwright. (Faithful, t. 
Hooper H. Frome Selwood, Somerfetthire, cabinet maker 
anduphol@erer. (Davies and Son, L. 
Rolen T. Manchefter, tailor. (Hurd andco. Le 
Hunt W. Portfmouth, victualler. (Smith, Lb. 
Rindey T. H. Liverpouly merchant, (Lowe and 
Bower, london 
Hafali $. Beechton, Chefhire, miller. (Hurd and co, L, 
Hayward BR, D, Plymouth Dock, grocer. (Collett 
and co. london 
Ru'band W. and ?, Newbury, barge matters. [ Wilkinfon.L, 
infon J. C, St. Swithin’s lane, merchant. f[ Hutchinfoa 
eferfon T. Wigton, Cumberland, draper. (Williams, L- 
%» J. Ivy lane, merchant, (Poole 
effery H. Sulisbury, druggi@. ( Brundrett and co. L. 
ordan E. Norwich, engineer. | Longdill and co. Le 
outs T, Birmingham 
nowles R. Bot:on, Lancathire, collier. (Willis and co. Le 
Lof H. Benhall, Suffolk, farmer. [Elkins, Le 
Lightfoot 8, Carlile, merchant. | Addifon, L. 
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wW.s i ! 
Sere ae aeitee, Northamptonhire, vi€twal'erg (Longe 


ney T. Maidtone, nurferyman 
8 and co. london sod feedsman. (Greg 


Lea 

Levia M. and M. 

sen fea en pechenen 
. fn keeper. 

Mackenzie He Bartnolows lane. banker. 

Marthall J. Bromiey, Seavey, oaltee mabe eeoee 


st sig eM Doig ip bh 


ve 4; Sowtere buildings, Fenchurch ftreet, merchants 


Matthews T. Porchefter, miller. (Shelton, london 
Mann J. jun. Harbury, Warwickthire, thopkeeper. (Bure 


- On 

Matthews P. Hagley, Worcet 5 : 

ua a A ate Y> erthire, maititer, (Robins; 

arsden Jj. Sharples, Lancathire, cow jobber, 
Mells T. Lifs, Hamphhire, ‘ . ian * 
pe od . Stee as may a { Dyne and co. lendon 
op + Kennington Crofs, coach maker. Ri . 

eT dee Artiliery place, Saunenabery “semantans 

O'Reilly T. Lawrence Pountney lane, merchant. (Dene 
netts and co. 

Rogers J. Cambridge, cooper, (Toone, london 

Senior R. Briftol, clothier, (Adlington and co, Le 

Sanderfon R. Acklam, Yorkhhire, farmer. 
and co. londun : 

Smithfon W. Woodhoufe, Yorkthire, millers (Hurd andcos 

Sykes J. Currier’s Hail court, fafior. [Pope 

Stringe J. H. Canterbury, woollen draper and tailor. (Nee 
therfole and co. london 

Sutton J. Ruthton, Staffordthire, horfe dealer. - (Long 
and co. london 

Sherwood W, Liverpool, foap manufa@turer, (Pafmore 

Sharpe ]. W. Old Sond freet, paper hanger. (Coates, L, 

Strong G. Exeter, ironmonger. (Chubb 

Todd R. Pontefra@, grocer. (Tilfon, L. 

Tripp JR. Congresbury, Somerfethire, miller, (Hurd 
and co, london 

Tootal Jj. B. Minories, corn factor. [Lambe and Hawke 

Trip R. Briftol, draper. (Price and co. L. 

Trexier T. Aiderfgate Rreet, fiik manufa@urer. {Niblew 

Taylor £&, Sanda! Magna, Yorkthire, corn dealer. (Lake, Le 

Toft J. Shepton Mallett, china feller. — (Surfoot, L. 

Weiller H, London ftreet, merchant. [Harvey and co. Le 

Wood M. Myton, Yorkthire,merchant, (Knowles, L, 


Wharton W. Mancnefter, iron founder, (Hadfield 
White W. Wells, butcher. (Welth 
Walker J. P. Halifax, porter dealer. [Wiglefworth 


and co, lundon 
Whitmore J. Manchefter, cotton dealer, (Loney, Mace 
clesfield 


Winterbottom G. Lawrence Pountoey lane, merchaast. 
(Dennetts and co, 

Wrigelefw orth J. Wood treet, Cheapfide, filk manufaQurere 
(Walker and co. 

Watfon J, Holwick, Yorkthire, horfe dealer. (Marafe 
and co» london 

Wet G. Hull, draper. [Milne and co. london 

Whitcomb E. Worcefter, bakor.. (Cardaleand co. Le 

Walmfley G. Ormikirk, hofier. (Biackfock and co, Le 

——, }- Pa may on Ayon, coal trader. (Price 
and co. london 

Warner A, St, Katherine’s ftreet, vidtualler. (Clare and co, 

Warren J. Suffolk treet, Haymarket, biacking mavuface 
turer. (Coleman 

Warrington O. Mancheter, linen draper. [ Wil'ts and co. Le 

Winhip T. Mount Greenwich, vurham, merchant. (At- 
kinfon and co. london 

Wascoe J. Northallerton, maltter. (Morton and co. L- 

Young G. Lawrence Pountney laee, merchaot. (Deno 
and co. 

Yovens T. Weftoe, Durham, hhip owner. [Bell and coy Le 


DIVIDENDS, 


Adams W, and J, Edwards, Cumbere Buth J. Bithop’s Stortford 
land Rreet -.. Bryan G, Southampton freet, Covent 


Alington T, Fenny Strat 
Abraham 8, Lothbary regs “iy Co 
Anfall Jy Carthaltun 
pot ruRenhoufe yard 
in * reat 
Athels J Guildford Ree SP 
Addifen W Bathampton 
Aenleyard W, Qicen Anne ftreet,~ 


Arnold T, Rochetter 
Archdeacon P, High ftreet, St. Mary fordfhire 


vent Garden 


| le bonne Bluore S. Birmingham 


ere R. Waleot, Somerfetthire 
rG,P, and Barker, Sroad freet 


tr Hy townall Terrace, K 
. ‘ ea- 
AINgTOn r@ag . 


cefterthire 


Beeby H, Cockermouth 
Bradnock T, Walfall 
Buchagan W, Oxenden y= Co 
ae et. : Dodman J, Docking, Norfolk 


Burton T, Market yor 
i n 
Sek). ee Elli J. Queen ftreet, Cheapfide 


arker J. and C, Graver, Sroad &reet ( 
Bignell ‘ B, Miduleton Stoney, Ox- Flower W, and J, Mainwaring, Chie 


Cox E, C, Cecil Coffee houfe, Strand 
Cooper R, Tetbury, Glouceterthire 


dman T, Docking, Norfolk 
ovine W, jun. Hefton. Middlefeg 
Dunbar W. Wormwood ftreet 
Doorman C. C, Wellclofe fquare 
Drakeley, and E, Clemention, Market 
Bofworth 
Dewar J, Stamford 


Douglas W, Ware 
Douthwaite Jy Maidtone 


chefter rents, Chancery lane 
Frot R K, Launcefton 
Franks G Redcrofs ftreet 


Brown Jf. jun. Rodborough, Giou- Faffon T. Bithupfeate treet within 


Fie.toft T. New Malon, Yorkhhire 
Fergufon J, Burr frect, St. George's 
in the Ea 


B . ‘ 
tiadridge G, C, and W, Cartwright, Cooke L, Winfley treet, Mary se bonne Froft }. Brinkley, Carbrideethire 


: Liverpool 
urtidge W, fen. W. Burridge, jun. 
Bites 18 ‘fridge, Portsmouth 
Blac 2* 284 J, Terry, Madore 
Plymuur 
Broadnead : 
Bu Reig 
— Jy Taunton 
\) ate. Hertfogd hire 
barber w, Bithup’s Ste tfurd 


Couper H. Portfea 
MontuLy Mag. No. 299, 


Colthed R, Liverpool 
Curtis £. weg he . 
Collier M. A, Romfor 
Churenyard L. Fredingfield, Suffalk 
sand J, Turnchayel dock, Clark R, st. Mary hill 

Cuvok- 4, Birchin lane 

» and E, Gurney, Shef- Crane $, and 8, %, a ratford 
Cortin J, Broad &reet 

Cloud J, Hammerfmith 
Cullimore J, Lawrence Pountasy 


Fogden Tangmere, Suffcx 
Grafton +7 and J. “allerton treet, 


Hoxton 
Golding T. J, and Ry F, King, Great 
$t. Helen*s 


Gilbie N. Denton, Kent 
Geiroa W. and 4, B. Gougon, Lang- 
bourn chambers 
jane Glennie A, New Broad Greet 
Green 1, Wych &rees 


4B Howell 


(Mortons / 
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Howe!) E, and J, Change Alley , 
Hanly M, Mitre court 
Hawford S, Portica 
Hymen 8, Plymouth dock 
Holt T. Godalming 
Harvey J, W, and R, Copland, High 
hrect, Suuthwark 
Haflam J. Brentwood 
Howard W, Little Newport freet 
within 
Hannam T. Tottenham court road 
Hemington J King’s Lynn 
Heath R, Warnford court, Throgmors 
ton ftreet 
Hird J, Liverpool 
Jonnfon J, jun. Hayden, Effex 
ones J, Commercial road 
Jackton, Love lane 
night &, Horfleydown lane ; 
Kelly J, Wiodmill @reet, Finsbury 
tuare 
Koott j, and W, Smith, Duke ftreet, 
Southwark 
Keating A, Strand 
Kemp W, Bath 
Keene W, Alderfeate treet 
Loggin W, Newgate ftreet 
Lansdown W. Bifport, Somerfetthire 
Laneton T, Chettertiela 
Lightoller T, Malliwell, Lancathire 
Lyon W, W, Barton Turn, Statfordih. 
Lane B, Birchin lane 
LyneG. and A, Donaidfon, Cecil treet, 
Strand 
Moore J, St. John’s fquare 
Maffon }. Bourn, Lincolnthire 
Merryweather E. Maochefter 
Mowbray W, and H. Meaiham, Lyme 
Rexis 
Merton ®. Lucas ftreet, Commercial 
road 


Maferman J, Bucklersbury 

Minron S$, Mivories 

Miller W, Mitre court, Ficet treet 

M'Creery &, Liverpool 

Mackcoull J. Worthing 

Minit J, Finsbury fquare 

Morgan C, Bifhopsgate @reet within 

Martin T. and S, Hopkins, Briftol 

Mefiec G, Finsbury place 

Marier }. R,. Boyd, and E, Stewart, 
Ironmonger iane 

Morgan D. Neath 

Newham W, King’s Lyon 

Nelfon J, Leeds 

North G, Brecknock 

Orme J, Jeand R, Nottingham 

Odell P, Sloane fyuare 

Outhwaite J, and G, Pancras lane 

Perkins J, Reading 

Pilgrim J. Great Wilbraham, Came 
bridgethire 

Park J, Waicot, Somerfethhire 

Payne J. St, John ftreet, Clerkenwell 

Plaw H, R, Riches court, Lime ftreet 

Price J, Birmingham 

Peat J. and j, Mandall, Bedford ftreet, 
Covent Garden 

Ruffeli J, Pery Bar, Staffordthire 

Robinfun H, Little saffron hill 

Ritchie J, and T, Mostatt, Liverpool 

Rufiell T, Beverley 

Robb W, S. B ackfriars road 

Rutiell C, Bath 

Routh J., T. le Mefurier, and H. L. 
Routh, Auftin Friars 

Raabe C, DP, Hampton court 

Rofs A, and J, Ogilvie, Argyle freet 

Roberts M, Shrewsbury 

Redhead W, Little Chelfea 

Robinfon J. Belper, Derbythire 

Robertfon J. Buth lane. Cannon treet 


[July 1, 


Reed 1and A 
i hy Howard, se, Swithin’g 
Ryley W, Worcetter 
Simeon A, Britto} 
Smith B. Leeds 
Sharplefs W, Li 


Shirvey Ww 
y » Charlotte treet, Whites 


Sander 
Southey teeny Croft, Hereforda, 


Sulkeld J, Strand 


Stuart J, Bi 
Street w, ropfeate freee 
re 


rece Court, Throgmortes 


Shaw T, Skerton, Lancathi 
Shayle T. Bordefley, w ie 
Stockley J, Banbury tire 
Smite R, he we yhire 
mi ’ ei 
Southey §, Brita” el 
Speare A, Brewer freet 
Tomlinfon J. Tooley treet 
Taylor J, New Bond freee 
Taylor S, Oxenden frees 
Turner R, Hertford 
Waters B, Finch lane 
wifey reece 
iloug + Plymouth 
. mas. Cheapede Cuttedans 
Winfor W, Plymouth 
Whittenbury N, Manchefter 
Wheatley F. Finsbury fquare 
based 4 = Ty, Great Yarmouth 
right R. of the Platfu 
hithe —— 
Wilfon W. Manchefter 
Willis J. Fulham 
Walton J, E, and T, Bread trees, 
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NOTHER most fortunate change of the weather has wonderfully improved our 


ayricultural and horticultural prospects. ‘The late continued rains, attended 
with a temperature tov low aud chilling for the season, have been succeeded bya blaze 
of the solar heat, from the genial influence of which vegetation of all kinds has madea 
sudden and most luxuriant start. These changes have been in the highest degree be. 
neficial, both to the growing crops and to the soil itself, in respect to its due culture, 
which, had the drought continued, would scarcely have been practicable on difficult 
soils, during the season. Sufficient power in the sun, of so much importance, and so 
often deficient in this climate, should it continue, will go a great way towards couoter- 
vailing the various defects of our seed and spring seasons ; and, with such an advantage, 
we may yet reap an abundant harvest of bread-corn. ‘The prospect for the blooming 
of the wheat, a stage in its growth of the utmost consequence, is promising. The har- 
vest, from the various periods cf sowing, and the check received during the drought, 
may be lengthened and gradual; but, should the fine weather continue, the autumn- 
sown wheats upon good land may ripen as early as usual. As wheat is the most impor- 
tant, it is this year probable to be our largest crop: with respect to the spring-crops, 
more will be with certainty determinable after a weeks’ experience— they are 
greatly improved. Potatoes and turnips have heen well got in, and an abundant crop 
of early potatoes may be soon expected at market. Middlesex and Herts hay-harvest 
at the height, with a higher promise of quality than quantity, Clover and the artificial 
grasses have considerably improved. Hops, strong and Inxuriant in bine, excepting 0 
low and inferior situations; the vermin have appeared upon them in some parts, but 
not in any alarming degree. ‘The finer fruits suffered great injury in the spring, but an 
average crop of orchard fruit is expected. Store cattle, in the breeding counties, a° 
called low in price, and no trade for them. Good beef and mutton have been for ie 
time advancing. Wool not greatly in request, nor much on hand. A great a 
price of wheat, in consequence of the fine weather ; perhaps wheat of all descrip ad 
has of late been full as high in price as when the qnartern-loaf sold for more than we 
shillings—a consideration for those who still advocate an assize of bread. The ene 
in general have reaped little or no advantage from the late high price of corn, o . 
long since parted with their stocks ; some of them are losers by the advance, 0 ae 
purchase on far higher terms than they sold. Great distress yet existing ™ con es - 
of the country ; complaints, as before, of severity towards the distressed tenan Ys 
still more among the labourers of their insufficient wages. to 38.~ 

Smithtieid: Beef 3s. 8d. to 4s. 8d.— Mutton 3s. to 4s. 4d.—Veal 3s- 4d. 

Lamb 4s. to 68,—-Pork 3s, to 4s. 8d.—Bacon 4s. 8d. to 5s. 4d.—Fat 5s. ad. 


sheaf was 
Corn Exchange: Wheat 60s. to 140s.—The finest Cape of Good Hope Wie’. 


torte 
le 


. . . he 4 saree?! 
sold a fortnight since at 1688,—Barley 40s. to 60s.—Oats 20s. to 563. Thea ef 
loaf im London, 4lb, 5ioz. from 17d. to 20d.—Hay 3}. 10s. to Gi. 6*- ahr 43s, od. 
do. from 41. 158. to 71. 168.—Straw 11, 16s. to gl. 6s.-—Coals in the pooh rom nay 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT, 


a 
. *% 
‘cal Results of the Atmospherical Pressure and Temperature, Evaporation 
Hoan, Wind, and Clouds, deduced from Diurnal Obsereations, made at Manchester ; by 
HANSON, Surgeon. : 
THOMAS Latitude 53° 25’ North—Longitude 2° 10° West—of London, 
Results for May, 1817, 


yiean monthly pressure, 29.84—maximum, 30.42—minimum, 29.34—range, 1.08 inches, 
Mean monthly temperature, 49°.3—maximum, 65°—minimum, 34°—range, 31°, 
Greatest variation of pressure in 24 hours, .32 of an inch, which was on the 10th. 

Greatest variation of temperature in 24 hours, 29°, which was on the 7th, 
Spaces described by the curve formed from the mean daily pressure, 3.15 inches ; 
number of changes, 9. 
Real spaces described by the barometical surface, .4 inches; number of changes, 11, 
Monthly quantity of water evaporated 1.777 inches, 


Monthly fall of rain, &c. 2.190 inches—rainy days, 24—foggy, O—snowy, 0—haily, 3, 


1817-] 


Wind. 
N. N.E. E. S.E. S. S.W. W. N.W. Variable. Calm. 
aS tot ten ae 7 3 0 
Brisk winds, 1—-boisterous ones, 0. 
Clouds. 
Cirras, Camulus, Stratus. Cirro-Cumulus, Cirro-Stratus, Camulo-Stratus. Nimbus, 
q 15 0 il 0 2 i 


The mean state of the barometrical pressure has been considerably lower than that of 
the preceding month; in consequence, much rain fell, On the 2d, early in the morning, 
the thermometer indicated 2° above freezing; and, in exposed situations, ice was ob- 
served on the ground: this state was of short duration, for in four days there was an in- 
erease of 31°, being the range of temperature for the month. Hail-storms occarred on 
the 11th, 12th, and 13th ; and lightning and thunder on the 26th and 27th. Wind va- 


tiable to the 20th, when it blew steadily from the north-east to the end. 














POLITICAL AFFAIRS IN JUNE;} 
Containing official Papers and Authentie Documents. 


——— 


E deeply fament that we have oc- 

casion to state,that the disaffection 
Which has been created by the false 
policy of passing severe laws, and sus- 
pending the ancieut bulwarks of civil 
liberty, has, within the current month, 
been made use of as a further pretence 
for persevering in the same erroneous 
measures. Itis still strongly contended 
by certain deluded  state-physicians, 
that to reiterate the causes of a disease 
will in due time effect its cure—a 
position in which we agree—but, in our 


view, the cure by such means Will only- 


be effected by ‘destroying the constitu- 
ton of the patient!—Instead, therefore, 
of removing the causes of disaffection, 
and applying palliatives in the spirit of 
euevolence as certain means of allevi- 
aling the sufferings of the people, the 
ministers of the Regent are obstinately 
Petsisting in the same courses of mea- 
sureswhich havecreated all the differences 
between 1791 and 2, and 1816 and 17. 

¢ have, therefore, been fated, in the 
Present month, to see new reports of 
“cret cominittees on the state of the 
funtry, who, in spite of the implied in- 


efficiency of their measures, and the 
tendency which those measures evidently 
have had of aggravating the disorders 
of the country, persist in recommending 
the further suspension of those laws 
which attach an Englishman to his 
country, and have heretofore been the 
chief theme of national glory. Accord- 
ingly,on the 12th, Lord Liverpool laid 
before the House of Peers a new report, 
descriptive of alleged new confedera- 
cies in the manufacturing districts, for 
effecting a parliamentary reform. On 
the 13th, a Biii for continuims the odious 
Suspension Act was read a first time, 
and on the 16th a second time, the di- 
vision being 190 to 50, after being elo- 
quently op, osed by the Duke of Bep- 
FORD, by Lords Grey and ERsKINE; it 
finally passed in the Lords by a triam- 
phant majority. In the Commons it 
was encountered by arguments equaily 
powerful, urged with great eleqnence by 
Messrs. Ponsonsy, Broucuam, Lord 
Mitton, Sir F. Burvett, Lord Cocu- 
rane, Mr. BRANDE, and others; but 
carried by immense ministerial ma- 
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Court of King’s Bench; Thursday, June 5. 
The KING v. THOMAS JONATHAN WOOLLER. 
This was an information filed by the at- 
torney-general against the defendant for 
printing and publishing a libel: the plea 
was, not guilty. The pleadings were 
stated by Mr. Shepherd. 

The Attorney-General said, that the libel 
charged.in the information was contained 
in a periodical paper, of which the de- 
fendant was the author and the printer, 
called The Black Dwarf The wumber 
comprising the libel was dated the 2d of 
The information contained two 
counts: the first for a libel upon the mi- 
nisters employed by the king in the ad- 
ministration of the government, as by law 
established; and the second for a libel 
upon two distinguished individuals, mem- 
bers of that administration. Among 
other great blessings enjoyed by the peo- 
ple of England was the freedom of the 
press: but, like other liberties, it was 
liablé to degenerate into licentiousness, by 
overstepping the metes and bounds to 
which it ought to be confined, and the 
laws by which it onght to be regulated. 
What were exactly those metes and bounds 
was another question, upon which some 
difficulty might be felt; but there could 
be no difficulty in declaring that the libel 
in question disregarded all limits, and ran 
counter to the soundest principles of the 
law established upon this subject. He 
was williag to admit, that a public writer 
might fairly, freely, strongly, and he would 
add, even boldiy, discuss the measures of 
ministers: but, to impute to them base, 
wicked, and corrupt motives, in their en- 
deavours to destroy the laws and constitn- 
tion of the country, was to go far beyond 
any bounds that ought to be allowed to 
such discussions: to assert, that for the 
sake of gain, of filling their pockets out of 
those of the people, they had involved the 
country in run and the people in misery, 
was not to be endured in any state making 
pretensions to the slightest regard for peace 
and social order. He appealed to the good 
sense of ‘ye jury if the whole were not a 
gross, scandalous, malignant, and seditious 
libel, calculated to bring the administra- 
tion of the government into contempt and 
hatred, and to stir np the people to dis- 
order and rebellion? He entered gene- 
rally into the system of policy pursued b 
Great Britain during the last twenty-five 
years ;.and into the plans adopted by Bonae 
parte to ruin this country, by the subjuga- 
tion of others, upon whom she depended 
for her commerce and riches; noticing, as 
he proceeded, the attempts of Bonaparte 
upon Germany, Russia, and Spain. He 
insisted that the crisis which the defendant 
alledged ministers intended to provoke, 

was a rebellion, which the defendant ac- 
tually designed to excite ; and he boldly 
‘asserted, that, uuless productions like the 
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present were checked by the strong hand 


of the law, that crisis ni 
arrive, might not long heuce 


The libels were then read by 
“We start from the ae a 
were with what we are, with as Much . 
tonishment as if we could not haye antici 
pated the change. But those who wili ot 
attend to their own affairs, must take ~ 


experience the lesson, that o 


variably deceive them, or — 


Our ministers havedone both, The Dation 
has to reproach them with the most im 
famous duplicity, the most dreadfal 
treachery. They promised us that 
would fight our battles, and have 
fought their own. They talked of pa- 
triotism, when they meant plunder ; and 
told us we were fighting the battles of 
regular government abroad, when they have 
been reduced to the necessity even in the 
boasted success of our arms, to destroy that 
constitution themselves, which they pre. 
tended they called upon usto pay, and com. 
bat to defend. The constitution which 
France could not assail, nor ever wished 
to injure, has perished at St. Stephen's; 
perished ignobly, and without a struggle, 
among the representatives of the people, the 

-guardians of the public purse. Have our 
ministers any farther object to achieve? 
or will they be satisfied with the violation 
of our most important laws? Will they be 
satisfied with our toil as slaves, or must we 
bleed to appease their hatred of the cause 
of freedom and reform? If we must, we 
have only to request of them, in the lav. 
guage of Ajax, to destroy us in the open 
light of heaven, breathing ourappeal to the 
god of freedom against the agents of 
slavery and degradation. 

“We embarked in the /ast war to con- 
quer France, and we have conquered our- 
selves: our ministers havescarcely breathed 
from the contest avainst freedom abroad, 
and they are already in full armed mail 
ayainst liberty at home. They would 
destioy the very name ; but it is immortal. 
It starts fresh from the scythe of perse- 
cution, The blood of one martyred patnot 
is the dew that waters the soil from whence 
shall spring a thousand and ten thousand 
heroes, The ministers might as well at 
tempt to veil the sun by act of Poms 
as to destroy public sentiment by leet 
lative restrictions, These are poe 
that destroy themselves, and that ee 
the crisis which might have been avo! “ 
‘The delusions practised by the susitene 
now seen through, and despised or ‘ 
It was not to subdue France, em in 
jugate England to their yoke, a a (0 
have taxed, and lied, and urged us We 
fight those who were not our sary th 

have been impoverishing ovr strens 


Lav, 


; at last 
against the French, that " ge at las 
be an easy prey to our J 

_ riders and political jockies. “" aed 
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posed ws onto dangers, while they gained 
thing by every step we took ; and 
wie hen a nation of paupers supplicate 
ig they are threatened with im- 
ju J oment and even death. Every man 
wy falls a victim to this state of things, is 
virtually murdered ; and although the laws 
of man may not be able to reach or punish 
tye murderers, heaven’s all-seeing eye will 
nark them, and demand a signal retribu- 
tion from the guilty head, ! 
« What phantom have we been pursuing 
out the lamentable history of the 
t reign? What infatuation has led 
free men and Englishmen on to the com- 
mission of such dreadful outrages? What 
fend could have instigated a wish in 
Britain to become the despotic masters of 
America : to plant there the tree of tyranny 
which we fondly flattered ourselves we 
had destroyed athome? ‘The nation never 
completely recovered from the effect of 
that wanton crusade upon the principles of 
freedom. We had wandered from the 
lading star of happiness, and have never 
been able to recover our. way, until at last 
we fell into the labyrinth of guilt and folly, 
which led ns to oppose the least advance to 
happiness in any quarter of the globe, and 
proclaim ourselves the genera] champions 
of legitimate despotism throughout the won- 
dering world. Folly led to folly, and crime 
brought on crime. All the evils that were 
atiendent upon the French revolution are 
fairly attributable to the mean jealousy of 
the English ministers. Our apparent success 
has been purchased at the expense of all 
wehave, , We are like the German baron, 
who laid out all his property in the purchase 
of arms to defend it. Like us, at last, he 
found he had nothing to defend. And yet 
our ministers dare talk of the glory we 
have acquired. Sad specimens, indeed, 
of vlory, and dearly purchased is the empty 
boast! Is it then glorious to have restored 
the most Oppressive systems of pulitical 
degradation, and the most infamous con- 
tol of religious opinions? Is it glorious 
to England, that Lord Castlereagh, and 
8, ferocious friends on the continent, 
should have restored the pope? Is it 
flerions for England, that the wretched 
_ mend should remount the throne of 
mae under the protection of Lord Cas. 
tsi. over the mangled bodies of those 
eee men who fought for his title, 
7 : led for his detence, and who escaped 
thousand deaths from his enemies, to 
Perish like felons by his orders? Is this 
Ene, Worthy of Englishmen to achieve, or 
the ishmen to boast of? No, no; leave 
ee Of such glorious deeds to groan 
ae under their load of honours. 
, ta who have usurped the name of 
‘oy men, andidentified themselves with 
en eratenworthy consequences, take all the 
i 0 themselves : and, siuce we are not 
¥ 0 appreciate the full value of such 
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services, they had better hasten to the ree 
gious which their influence has so much 
blessed. Perhaps Ferdinand will treat 
them as he has treated his best friends, and 
spare them the account to which their 
country must call them if they provoke the 
crisis to which their cupidity and folly 
seem to wish to hasten as, ‘ 
“ All hopes, however, of awakening any 
commiseration for the people in the 
bosoms of the present ministry are absurd, 
They are the decided anthors of our cae 
lamities ; and they will not believe, that a 
nation so deeply injured as England has 
been, can ever pardon thew the guilt of 
their misconduct. They feel they do not 
deserve the forgiveness of the country; 
and would now coerce us into silence, be. 
cause they tremble et our complaints, 
Nothing operates so forcibly upon the 
nerves of the murderer as the fancied 
spectre of his victim: the wounds he has 
inflicted are ever bleeding in his eves; the 
cold mangled form imprdes his every step; 
and he cannot cease to apprehend, althou 
the lifeless corse is incapable of vengeance, 
Every eye that is bent on his scowling 
forehead seems to question him of his guilt, 
and every accent in his ears sounds like 
the denunciation of his crime. It is thns 
with the ministers andthe constitution. It 
lies mangled beneath their feet. Their 
rashness has aimed at it a mortal blow; 
and they look fearfully round to see if any 
are interested in its fate. Every eye that 
dares to look at them, seems to them the 
eye of anavenger. They know how dear 
the victim of their fury was to every 
Englishman, and they would fain hope that 
not an English spirit survived to mourn its 
fate, or to rise in vengeance npon their 
misdeeds. They would call themselves the 
government, and make their will the general 
law ; but they dare not. They must strike 
yet again at our vital interests before they 
can accomplish this, They must make us 
fools as well as paupers, before we can 
consent to breathe entirely at their 
mercy.” 
: ® * . e 
Mr, Canning has thus been living all 
his days upon the life-blood of the consti- 
tution; and with his own exertions, and 
the indefatigable exertions of his meri- 
torious companions at this figurative feast 
of blood, the life-spring of the constitution, 
is almost diained: yet the appetite of Mr. 
Canning is not half satiated ; he would drink 
it to the lastdregs, and sit with hungry looks 
upon the exhausted treasures of his country, 
The appetite of our statesmen for plunder 
seems to be increasing as the finances of the 


state diminish. The retrenchment to which - 


they have been compelled to resort has 
consisted only in the unjnst dismissal of the 
oor aud meritorious servants of the state, 
that the salaries of their useless superiors 
might be increased, and such men as Cas- 
vi rit tlereagh 
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tlereagh bribe such men as Canning to as- 
sociate in a league for the oppression of 
their country. Such is the unblushing im- 
udence of Canning’s brazen features, that 
ie dares to sit as a legislator in an assembly 
from which he ought to be «dismissed with 
execration, What comparison can be 
made, in point of actual guilt, between the 
miserable being who commits a petty theft 
under the influence of distress, and the 
statesman who takes advantage of a sacred 
trust to betray the confidence of a nation, 
and prey, like a vulture, on the life-blood 
of the empire? When the gibbet is pre- 
pared for the one, the scaffold should be 
ready for the other: the sacred name of 
justice should not be profaned by the 
unishment of the one, while it is mocked 
y the escape of the other. A country 
that would prosper should always re- 
member that the vices of high life, which 
occasion the distresses of the lower orders, 
ought to be visited in their origin, and not 
in their effects. A wretch who is driven 
to violence to obtain food, may be pitied 
and pardoned without any particular ex- 
tension of charity ; but the villain of choice 
is deserving of condemnation without pity, 
and death without remorse.” 

The defendant then commenced his ad- 
dress to the jury.—He said, that, if he had 
deserved any of the epithetsapplied to him 
by the Attorney-general, he should not 
have been so indifferent to them ; but, not- 
withstanding all this unmerited obloquy, 
and notwithstanding the high authorities 
quoted upon the law of the question, he 
should still insist, that in the production 
before the court, he had only exercised 
the freedom which every public writer 
enjoyed when discussing the conduct and 
character of public men. He was not dis- 
posed to retract a syllable of what he had 
written; and he was not ashamed of 
avowing, that he still firmly adhered to the 
reutiments he had expressed. The dis- 
graceful law of libel, and its still more in- 
famous construction, had been brought to 
bear against him with peculiar force; and 
the modern practice had been widely dif- 
ferent from that of the good old times to 
which the Attorney-general had referred, 
when ex-officio intormations were unknown, 
and when an Attorney-general was obliged 
to snbmit his charge to a grand jury, and 
could not at a moment’s notice drag a man 
from his business to a dungeon, and reduce 
him to the lowest state of distress and 
helplessness, ‘The modern practice had, 
however, authorized all this; but he would 
not scruple to assert, that it was both illegal 
and unconstitutional. The Attorney-ge- 
neral liad travelled beyond his instructions 

when he pronounced such a laboured 

anegyric upon all ministers since 1793; 

is business was only as the servant of “ the 

powers that be” to vindicate them; but 
Mais eacess of liberality on his part had 
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to the result of this case, that the bel ne 


shown what was not of little 


not merely directed agains ; 
present government, bet rend king's 
essay upon events past, pr 

come; objecting alike to the condee, 
those who had been, as well as of those ws 
were now in office. He (the defendant 
had not stood forward asa private om 
derer; he had nobler gaine, a higher object : 
he had employed his pen to show that war 
in 17935 was waged not against the ene. 
mies of social order and good government 
but against the principles of the French 
revolution, This warthe Attorney-general 
had loftily extolled, but what did he at 
last arrive at ?—a lamentation that England 
was sharing the distresses of her neigh. 
bours: and what was the conclusion, bat 
that the miseries, the degradation, we were 
suffering, were the consequences of the 
measures he had so lauded, which were, 
according to his account, pursued, but 
how fatally, for far different purposes, 

The Attorney-general availed himself of 
his right to reply. 

Mr. Justice Abbot summed up to the 
jury ; leaving it to them to decide whether 
the productions were or were not libels, 
expressing his opinion very decidedly in 
the affirmative. 7 

After the jury had turned round and 
consulted for a few minutes, one of them 
asked his lordship,—supposing they consi- 
dered the facts stated to be true, whether 
they were still by law bound to find the 
publication a libel—whether facts were 
libels? | 

Mr. Justice Abbot answered, that the 
truth of the fact did not justify the libel: 
and read to them the opinion of Lord Ray- 
mond upon the question. 

The jury retired for two hours anda 
half, and then returned to the court, the 
foreman standing with three of his fellows 
at the door of the judges’ room; the other 
jurymen were behindthem. —s 

The clerk then put the question in the 
usual form,—and the foreman answered, 
we find him guilty; but three of the juty 
wish to state special grounds. — 

Mr. Justice Abbot.—Your verdict must 
be a general verdict of guilty or z 
guilty. Do I understand you to say, 
you find the defendant guilty? believe 

The foreman bowed, and we Deve 


ict of 
Mr) Justice Abbot.—Is the verdict ° 
guilty the verdict of all the gentlemi 0 
the jury ?—The foreman again aan ‘al 
After the jury impanelled for the trial 
of the second information had ead 
Mr. Chitty said, that he hoped 1 ioe 
not be considered as an impor esi tbat 
sion, if he mentioned to his lo - ,, sad 
three of the jurymen stated oe 
-not brought in their verdict, g™ yas the 


Mr, Justice Abbot. —When questi 








1817.) 


‘ foreman answered in the 
gett bat it was the verdict of the 


a Thitty.—Three of the jury under- 

that they were to go back and re- 
consider, as your lordship could only re- 
ceive a general verdict. I presume, that 
the crown only wishes to obtain a verdict 
by the unanimous voice of the jury. 

Mr, Justice Abbot.—I take it for grant- 
ed, that the crown only wishes to obtain 
averdict by legal means—by the unani- 
mous voice of the jury. ‘There was no 
peed for that observation. The verdict is 
recorded here. ; 

Mr. Wooller.—Their error is not to pre- 
judice my case. 

Mr. Justice Abbot.—In the proper place 
you may apply. I have no wish to geta 
verdict which is not the verdict of the 
whole; butit seems to me that here I can- 
not listen to you: the jury have retired, 
and some are probably gone home. 

The question has since been argued 
twice in the King’s Bench, and, the 
Court ordered a NEW TRIAL! 

THE KING t. T. J. WOOLLER. 

This was a second information against 
the defendant, for printing and publishing 
alibel in the Black Dwarf, No. 3, of Fe- 
bruary the 12th; it was charged on the 
record to be a scandalous, malicious, and 
seditious libel, of and concerning the right 
of petition, of and concerning King 
John, Charles I. James If. William IIL. 
&e, 

The Attorney-general stated the nature 
of the libel: he admitted that it was lu- 
dicrous in its form; but it was, perhaps, 
the more injurious and dangerous on that 
account, 

The defendant, as in the former ease, 
admitted the facts of authorship, printing, 
aad publishing, 

_ The libel was then read, in the follow- 
ing terms ;— 
“RIGHT OF PETITION. 

“The people of this country have heard 
a great deal about the right of petition ; 
and, notwithsianding a thousand proofs of 


ls mefficacy, they seem as fond of it as” 


ever, But some tub must be thrown out 
lothe whale. There must be found some 
Way or-other to dissipate the well-ground- 
ed discontent that so universally prevails ; 
and, hke a break-water, the right of pe- 
fitioning is thrust forward to stop the cur- 
tye of popular dissatisfaction. Ail tins 
‘ very well: but what purpose will it 
Pe Like ail other delusions, it will 
found ont at last, and then cood-bye to 
Peuitioning. Tn the literal acceptation of 
sai tothe is, or can be, so ridicu- 
agi 7 right of petitioning / Bravo! 
piting |, bravo! You have the right. of 
ions mR. have you? And your ances- 
SOlamed it tor you, did they? And 
pdea bied for the right of pettiomng, 
3 
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didhe? And Sydney was beheaded, and 
Russell, for the right of petitioning, And 
your ancestors sent Charies to the b 

and drove James to the ——, for the right 
of petitioning, did they? And you 

the right, Jobony, do you? And are 
charged sixty millions a-year for it, are 
you? Well, you may call it one of your 
dearest rights, for you have paid dear 
enough for it, in all conscience, But you 
are a good sort of a fellow; and, heing no 
judge of the value of diamonds, it is the 
same to you whether you have glass or 
French paste, It must glisten a little to 
please your imagination; and you are 
pleased as: the poor Indian, who gives his 
gold or his treasure for a bauble. Bat the 
savage is the better off of the two; for, 
though he gets but a bauble, it is something 
at least: but you, Johnny, have got no- 
thing for your liberty, but have had your 
pocket picked into the bargain. 

“ But you have the right of petitioning, 
you say. Yes, you have, indeed; and you 
petition away with a vengeance. You 
see. those whom you petition have a vora- 
cious appetite for such kind of food. 
swallow them as fast as the serpent of 
Moses swallowed all the other serpents, 
Only you have fed them a little too fast, 
and, having to pick out of so many, they 
are now become a little nice. They want 
respectful petitions. They would have the 
politest epithets hestowed upon them ; and 
if you will flatter their vanity, and rely upon 
their wisdom, faith, you may use your right 
of petitioning as frequently as you’ please. 
You will assist trade by it, Lawyers will 
find parchment dearer, and the tailor 
will get it cheaper to make measures with, 

“ But, in reality, master Bull, you esti- 
mate all this boasted sight a little too 
highly. Are you not aware that you only 
have it in common with the free burgesses 
of the Mogul, and the independent slaves 
of the Dey of Algiers? ‘They say they are 
very sorry, too; and that your petition 
ought to he on the table for consideration, 
and that a proper time ought to be taken 
for such consideration. But then they, 

r souls! are so busied for your good, 
thronghort the session, that the proper time 
never comes, and your grievances are 
never redressed. It is sometimes hinted 
that they are only temporary, and will 
cure themselves; and there is no doubt of 
that: only be patient for half 4 century, 
and, if the grievances do not die away, 
why you will, and that is the same thing. 
Now you see that, while you possess the 
right of petitioning, and they possess the 
right of neglecting your petitions, it 1s 
just the same thing as if you had no right 
at all. ‘ 

« This is the ~ te of oa question. 
This is the view o case when your pe- 
titions are deemed to be fit to be received: 
for you see that your right of ae 
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is confined to a peculiar mode of expres- 
sion. If your pockets are picked, you 
must not pray the House of Commons to 
hang a minister—you must civilly ask 
them to he so kind as not to let him do it 

in. If your valuable Constitution is 
injured, or totally destroyed, you must 
only ask for its renovation in the most mild 
and gentlemanly terms. The House must 
not be insulted / Oh,uo! the House must 
not be insulted. Although every body 
knows that the House of Commons, col. 
Jectively taken, speaks neither the voice 
of the people, nor attends to the wishes of 
the people; although every body knows 
that a majority of that House are 
what it would not be prudent to say; al- 
though the experience of ages has proved 
it the ready servant of the existing 
minister; and that, therefore, it is neither 
rationally nor constitutionally the repre- 
sentative of the public: yet all this is to 
he veiled in silence. We may petition the 
Honse for reform, if in the same breath 
we will admit that it wants no reform ; 
we may intreat it to restore us the blessings 
of our Constitution, and give us back our 
rights, if we will confess that our rights 
have not been infringed upon, and that the 
blessings of the Constitution have never 
been impaired. Such is now the state of 
the right of petition, We must suppress 
the remonstrance of truth, and the firm 
tone of justice, and then our complaints 
may be heard—and despised. 

“The terms imply this—the right of 
petition is only the privilege of slaves: 
freemen would blush to hear it boasted of, 
in its modern acceptation. 

“¢ But were pur ancestors fools then, and 
slaves? No, neither. ‘They were men, 
but net scholars. They approached their 
monarchs with petitions, it is true; bunt 
then they carried arms in their hands to 
support them. They did not mean to pe- 
tition, when they employed a term which 
custom had familiarly applied to addresses 
to the throne. ‘The first comptaint was a 
petition, in its modern signification ; the 
second, was the determination to enforce 
it. Would petitioning have ever obtained 
the Constitution? how then can petition- 
ing be expected to preserve it. Was 
John petitioned to sign Magna Charta?— 
was Charles petitioned to lay down his head 
upon the block 7— was James petilioned to 
abdicate his throne?—or wes William 
petitioned to accept the Bill of Rights? 
No, no! the right of petitioning with our 
ancestors meant the right of laying their 
grievances before the highest authority, 
and demanding, or enforcing, an attention 
to their wrongs. _With them, then, you 
see that the right of petitioning meant the 
power of obtaining redress. With you it 
Means nothing—but that you may assem- 
ble in your parishes, when you can get 
keare of the rector and churchwaideus; in 








your towns, if the mayor ¢ 
meeting ; in a tavern, if you td 8 
taunted with the rebuke, that 
all the inhabitants of the owas mf 
fields, if you wish to be called gp the 
to be surrounded with soldiers : pay and 
you have met, you may state ~ 
nions, and make speeches, and eall opt. 
selves free men, and say you are iaioe, 
those whom you never elected: and . 
you are all free men, all free-born Zz 
men, every one of you ; and that you will 
claim your rights, you will! that you will! 
You may buy as many skins of parchment 
as you please—you may indeed ; and write 
your petttion ont fair, and get all your 
neighbours to sign it; and then you can 
take it to a member of Parliament and 
ask him to present it, which many of them 
will do for you. But then some will 
tell you that you are a parcel of fools or 
rogues ; that they know better than you 
and that they will take care to prevent the 
possibility of your obtaining your wishes, 
Now, is not this a blessed right, master 
Bull? and ought you not tobe very grate. 
ful for it, and very proud of it? 

“ But thisvs ail tolerably fair yet, The 
Honse of Commons is attention itself 
compared to another quarter, to which 
you are also privileged to carry your peti- 
tions. I beg your pardon—no, you are 
only privileged to send them there. Now, 
your ancestors, master Ball, never thought 
much about petitioning the House of 
Commons, That is a modern invention, 
They did not understand any thing about 
petitioning their immediate servants. They 
sent such men there as would do their duty 
properly; and, when the people were 
aggrieved, they set their servants to peti- 
tion the Crown, and to give it a broad hint 
about the necessity of redressing the mat- 
ters complained of. But when one gotas 
careless of the interests of the people as 
the other, it became necessary that the 
people should go to the Crown with their 
own complaints. But mark what a dex- 
trous plea was invented to-save the Crown 
any trouble in this matter, The Crowa 
had never been accustomed to receive petl- 


tions from the people, and therefore would 


not receive them, except from one or two 
favoured bodres, who it was expected would 
give the Crown no great troubie that way. 
“ ‘Thus, you see that your right of peti 
tioning the Crown is merged in the right 0 
sending a deputation to the office of the 
secretary of state for the home depart- 
ment; and, as the Crown never returns ary 
answer to those that are sent there, you 
may believe, if you will, that the Kmg 
ever takes the trouble to read them, oF 
that his ministers ever pay any — 
to them. I say, you may believe US) 


do not mean to teil yon they donot. 
; r they do, oF 


t 
u have peve 
peck 


it is the same to you whethe 
whether they do not; for yo 
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the better for either the trouble of 

the one or the attention of the other.” 
Mr. Wooller, in his defence, stated, that 
he wrote the above production he 
had not the slightest expectation that it 
would be made a source of serious inquiry 
ing court of jastice: he did not imagine 
that the ministerial jealousy of the freedom 
of the press would be quite so contempti- 
ble as to notice it: it was meant merely 
asa joke, and must be considered as the 
farce to the tragedy of the last information, 

The Attorney General replied; after which 
Mr. Justice Abbot summed up, going mi- 
nately over nearly every paragraph of the 

ublication, and declaring it as iis decided 
opinion that it was libellous: that, how- 
ever, was a question, the decision of which 
by law vested with the jury only. 

The jury retired for an hour, and then 
returned to the box, from whence the 
foreman delivered the verdict of Nor 
Guitty! 

AMERICA, 

A band of heroes of the French revo- 
lution, and of liberty, among whom are 
the illustrious names of Lakaaal, Clan- 
sel, Desnouettes, Allemand, &c. have 
ebtained a liberal grant of two millions 


Chronology of the Month. 
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of acres of land, on the finest part of the 
Mississippi, from the American govern- 
ment, on condition of introducing the 
culture of the Vine and. the Olive. This 
tract seems, therefore, to afiord a rally- 
ing point to all the friends of tiberty who 
are fleecing from Europe, to worship that 
divinity in the Canaan of the human race 
—the fertile regions of America. 

In the calamitous condition of Europe, 
it is cheering to learn that a General 
Congress has assembied at Buenos 
Ayres, for the purpose of consolidating 
a free government in the sonthera pro- 
vinces of South America. The armies 
of the beloved Ferdinand scem to be 
every where overthrown in Chili and 
the frontiers of Peru, by the activity of 
Generals Belgrano, San Martin, O’Brien, 
Artigas, and Rondeau. 

The patriots of Pernambuco appeared 


_ by the last accounts to maintain their 


footing, though the Portuguese govern- 
ment and some of its worthy allies ap- 
pear to be in full activity to oppose the 
peaceable organization of a free Re- 
public in that commanding province. 
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With Biographical Memoirs of distinguished Characters recently deceased. 
ae 


CHRONOLOGY or tHe MONTH. 
h AY 29.—At a Court of Common 

& Council, a petition was agreed to 
agaist the continuance of the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus. 

30.—At a Common Hall a similar series 
ef resolutions was passed unanimously. 
June 2.—Mr. Manners Suttog was 
chosen Speaker of the House of Commons, 
inlien of Mr. Abbot, in opposition to Mr. 
C. W. Wynne, 

Same day.—Harvey Christian Gombe, 
&q. resigned the representation of the 


city of London in Parliament; and ina 


few days the Lord Mayor (Wood,) w: 
elected in his stead, A tte eae aise) 
‘Intelligence received of the dis- 
‘wery of a conspiracy at Lisbon to over- 
tow the Portugaese government. 
; ys Riots in Derbyshire, Yorkshire, 
nd Nottinghamshire, excited by a spy 
sent purposely from London, who then 
fave such information against his confe- 
tes that they were apprehended under 
Suspension Bill, 
Hovetra J. Watson, one of the com- 
eth lich arranged the meetings in 
West “s in December, was dcquitted at 
ine ninster—after undergoing a long 
ive 1 the Tower, and suffering 
ae ays’ tal on an indictment for 
“ason. On this trial Mr. Wetheral 
lore acant Copley greatly distin- 
“THLY Mag, No, 999, 


guished themselves, not only by their ab'e 
exposure of constructive treasons, but by 
their acute cross-cxamination of a coufe- 
derate, who had turned informe. 

17.—Thistiewood, Preston, and Hooper, 
three of the same committee, indicted 
with Watson, were put to the Bar of the 
Court of King’s Bench, and ‘acquitted 
without evidence. 

Same day.—Mr. W. Hone was obliged 
to plead not guilty to three informations, 
ex officio; but, as he objected to the lega- 
lity of that process, and had been unable 
to obtain copies, he protested agaist the 
proceedings as “illegal, unconstitutional, 
arbitrary, aad unjust.” : 

18.—TuE STRAND Bripee was this 
day opencd by royal procession. We call 
it by its appropriate name of the Strand 
Bridge, becanse all other bridges in Enz- 
land are called after the names of their re- 
spective localities ; and a tee people ought 
to resist every attempt to render their 
useful structures subservient to political 

cophancy. 

0 —The budget brought forward in 
the House of Commons, when (indepen- 
antly of the income and charges ou the 
Consolidated Fund) it appeared that the 
estimated expences are tweuly-!wo mil. 
lions, to meet which the ways and means 
were ten millions, and of these five were 
temporary; a loan, in time of peace, by 

4C tweive 
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twelve millions of Exchequer Bills, was 
therefore agreed upon. 

24.— It appeared, by questions of 
Messrs. Tierney, Ponsonby, and Baring, 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
his speech on the budget, had practised a 
deception, by pretending that eleven mil- 
lions of Exchequer Bills had been pro- 
vided for by his financial projects ; where- 
as it proved that they had mercly been 
exchanged for new bills; and thus the 
existing unfunded debt of fifty.two mil- 
lions will now be swelled to sixty-four 
millions. 





At a meeting of the county of Middle- 
sex, at which the Deke of Bedford, Lord 
Holland, Sir F. Burdett, and Sir P. Fran- 
cis, were enetreti: speakers, a petition 
was agreed to ayainst the abominable sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus. 

Spur-street, Leicester-square, has been 
laid during the month with the newly.in- 
vently cast‘irem pavement, instead of 
stones, The experiment in Plackfriars’- 
road has completely suceceded, 

A numerous meeting lately took place 
at Freemasons’-hall, to petition Parliament 
to abolish the use of climbing-boys in 
sweeping chimneys—the Duke of Sussex 
presided, and a petition was agreed to’ 
the subject is now before the legislature, 

MARRIED. 

C. G. Roberts, esq. R.N. to 
danghier of Mr. Justice Dallas. 

Harry Scrivenor, jun. esq. of Clapham- 
common, tou Miss Maria Cotton, of Ke- 
nilworth. 

Mr. Jolm Marlett Boddy, to Miss Jane 
Maria Dawes, both of Rotherhithe. 

In Bruton-street, Edmund Phelps, esq. 
to the Countess of Antrim. 

The Rev. J. B. Burnett, of Pinner, to 
Miss Charlotte Haydon, of Guildford. 

The Marquis de Nadaiblie, to Miss 
Mitchell, ot Charles-street, Berkeley-sq. 

Thomas Harding, esq. of James-street, 
Buckinzham-gate, to Miss Frances Drew- 
itt, of Vale View-house, Colerne. 

Wm. Turner, esq. of New street, Baker- 
street, to Miss Mary Anne Luckett, of 
Wilson-street, Finsbury-square. 

Capt H. W. Gordon, R.A. to Miss Eliz. 
Enderby, of Blackheath, 

The Rev. Edward Owen, A.M. to Miss 
Cath. Sutton, of Highgate. 

Lieut. T. Wing, R.N. to Mrs. Wilson, 
widow of G. Wilson, esq. of the E.I. Co.’s 
service. 

John Thelwall, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn 
Fields, to Miss H. C. Boyle. 

F. Whitmarsh, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, to 
Caroline Winston, daughter of the late 
Rear-Admiral Scott. 

The Rev. Jaines Peto, LL.D. to Miss 


Mary Neville Fielder, of Dover-place, 
Surrey, 


harlotte, 
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Brigade-Major Rice J Ean, 
* ice . 
J are of Addons. Ones, 40 Mi Jann 
t St. George’s.charch, A. J Cham; 
de Crespigny, esq. to Mi linesete 
of Hutl-hall, sex. a say, 
Ir. S. Taite, of Bermo 
Mary Benson Slee, of Newinste? = Me 
, pat me. Seorge’s-careh, Capt. R. 
Sneyd, Bengal cav ‘ 
Dunbar. . andy te Mile done 

Mr. Rand, solicitor i ; 
both of Guildford. whey Malict, 

The Hon. Chas. Lowt 
nor Sherard, net, o Lady Bie 

The Rev. H. H. Arnold, of Park-stree; 
Grosvenor-sqnare, to Miss Ann Stafford, 
of Hemingford, Huntingdonshire, 

Arthur Pott, jun. esq. of Albion-place 
to Miss Eliz. Gilpin, of New-street, Spring. 
gardens, 

Mr. Charles Mote, of Walto 
Thames, to Miss Jane Abel, of Rusby 

Mr. Castle, of Cornhill, to Miss R, Gold. 
ing, of Ditton-court, 

Robert Henry Peart, esq. of Great Co. 
ram-street, to Miss S. Castle, of the 
Oaklands. 

DIED. 

At Brompton, Wm. Parnell Gardner, esq, 
late of Mincing-lane. 

At Barnes, Lady Lighion, widow of Sir 
Tho. L. bart. of Dublin, 

At Wandsworth, 59, 
M‘ Andrew. 

At Newington-green, Miss Wyatt, 

At Hackney, Mrs. Rutt, of Fenchureh- 
street, 

On Highbury-terrace, 48, Win. Hodg- 
son, esq. of Upper Thaines-street. 

In the Strand, Mrs, Wingrave, wife of 


Mrs. Antonin 


’ Mr. Francis W. bookeeiler, deservedly 


regretted. 

At Enfield, 74, Wm. Saunders, M.D. 
late of Russell-square, author of valuable 
works on the Diseases of the Liver, ou 
Mineral Waters, &c.; many years au 
eminent and successful physician im the 
metropolis, and a distinguished member 
of its medical and scientific institutions. 

In Upper Seymout-street, Eliza, wife of 
Tho. Hart Davies, esq. of Madras. 

In Holland-street, 44, Mr. Henry Wr 
stanley, formerly an eminent silk-merchant 
of Cheapside, 

In Grove-street, Hackney, 41, Joln 
Gibson, esq. 

Tu Basinghall-street, 61, Mrs. Wi oolfe. 

In Grosvenor-place, Chas. Wm, P rs 
esq. of Barkby-hall, Leicestershire, . 
merly M.P. for that county. 

in Ciaaby-row, Walworth, 73, Mr. Ne 
thuniel Tanner, formerly of Lombard-street, 
banker. 

At South Lambeth, 84, Wm. Parker, 
esy. Many years an em 
factiuer, to whose skill this country 
mich indebted for its snperionty be ner 


i 
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» of trade, He was many years 
ae the contriver of those burning mir- 
whose effects are recommended in 
ey books of seience. sn 
in Nottingham-place, 61, William Nas- 


we Woolwich, Gen. Lloyd, commandant 
of the Horse Artillery, and governor of the 
Arsenal; a man whose prejudices had op- 

gsed themselves to many desirable im- 

nents. : 

vy Golden-square, 30, Deborah, wife ot 

. Cary Grojan, esq. 
* ieeenelseet, Stoke Newigton, 46, 
Urs. Rebecca Mocatta. 

At Hampstead, 79, Mrs. Grant, widow 
of the Rev, Charles G. the friend of Hugh 
Bord, the political writer. 

At Highgate, 70, Robt. Forster, esq. late 
master of the Court of King’s Bench, and 
of the Benchers of the Society of the In- 
yer Temple. 

In York-place, Baker-street, 75, Wm. 
Lewis, esq. formerly of the civil service of 
the E.1.Co. and member of council at 
Bombay. 

In London, Jas. Coles, esq. of Parrocks 
Lodge, Somersetshire. 

In Osborn-street, Whitechapel, Joseph 
Conpe, esq. 

In Salisbury-square, 39, Mrs. Mary Bar- 
din, the amiable wife of Mr. B. globe- 
maker, ' 

In Arundel-street, Mr. Michael Cogar, 
of Cork, deservedly respected. 

In Fleet-street, 78, John Arden, esq. 

In Oxford-street, 65, Mrs. Ann Aust- 
wick, of Reading. ‘ 

At Brompton, 71, John Adams, esq. fore 
nerly member for Carmarthen. 

At Lambeth, Chas. Godby, esq. late of 
the General Post-Office. 

At the Charter-house, Biddy Maria, wife 
of Dr. Stone. 

At Bath, Mr. Jer. James, many years a 
respectable stationer of Leadenhall-street. 
Among other charitable bequests he has 
left.a legacy of 501. to the fund for the Re- 


lief of poor Clergymen and their \Vidows - 


and Children, in Essex, &c.; and the like 
sum of 504, to the fund for the Relief of 
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the Widows and Orphans cf Sch oolmaster 
within that county. , 

In Great Marlborough-street, 60, Mrs. 
Chalon, . 

In Stratton-street, 55, Lewis Montolieu, 
esq. formerly a candidate for the borough 
of Leicester. 

At Peckham, 53, Mr. Arch, Thomson, 

of Church-street, Blackfriars’-road, an 
eminent civil-engineer. 
_ At Gumley-honse, Isleworth, Mr. Ben- 
Jamin Angell, a man whose great benevo- 
lence, joined to a most intelligent mind, 
and the most pleasing frankness of man- 
ners, endeared him to every one who had 
an opportunity of knowing his worth. He 
was of the Society of Friends-—a large as- 
semblage of whom, with a numerous con- 
course of other persons, attended him to 
his grave, to pay the last tribute of respect 
to a man so justly beloved, 


ECCLESIASTICAL PROMOTIONS. 

Rev. T. SkipwortH, tobe domestic 
chaplain to the Duke of St. Alban’s, 

Rev. Henry Cripps, to the living of 
Preston, Gloucestershire. 

Rev. G. TREVELYAN, M.A. to the arch- 
deaconry of Taunton. 

Rev. Jos1au Tuomas, M.A. has been 
appointed archdeacon of Bath. 

The Hon. and Rev. Mr. Lecoe has 
been appointed a prebend of Winchester 
Cathedral. 

Rev. C. GriFFiTH to the vicarage of St. 
Michael, Southampton. 

Rev. W. Roxzes, M.A. to the diving of 
Raunds, Northamptonshire. 

Rev. Joun Mircue t, clerk, to the vi- 
carage of Kingsclere. 

Rev. W. Moreswortn, M.A. to the 
rectory of St. Erven, Cornwali. 

Rev. C. R. AsuFiewp is elected Master 
of the Grammar School at Aylesbury. 

Rev. Wa. Squire Mirexouss, to the 
vicarage of Sandhurst, near Gloucester. 

Rev. J. Price, M.A. to the rectory of 





of Gaywood, Nortolk. 








BIOGRAPHIANA: | 
Or, Memoirs of celebrated Men, recently Dead ; with Additions and Corrections. 
—— 


CARDINAL MAURY. 


At Rome, Cardinal Maury,—a man who 
a _ Played a considerable part in the 
em outs of his time. In the early 
nar the French revolution, he was a 
distin .°t the National Assembly, and 
conned himself by his fervid elo- 
_ Opposition to the claims of li- 
‘i ¥, aud in support of the ancient re- 


‘ein church and state, At this time he 


was considered as the chief support of the 
cause of bigotry and despotism, and was 
lauded as such by Burke, and all that 
party throughout Europe. He was, how- 
ever, successfully opposed by Mirabeau, 
Rabaut St. Etienne, Rand pap om 
Perigord, Condorcet, Fayette, and others; 
but he was 80 unpopular, that the mob 
would, on one occasion, have hanged him 
on a lamp-post, if - sng hres? a 

i into afarce ing them, 
their tragedy “ee » by cae 
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504 R. L. Edgeworth, esq.—B. Travers, esq. 


‘ Whether, after they had hung him there, 
they thought they should see any better.” 

As the conspiracy of the despots against 
liberty became more matured, and the 
energies of the friends of liberty were, 
in consequence, required to be more 
effective, Maury found Paris a dangerous 
residence, and he fled with the aunts of 
Louis to Rome, where he continued to 
reside. The despots being, however, every 
where defeated, the revolution assumed a 
milder character; and, under the liberal 
administration of Napoleon, Maury was in- 
duced to return to France, and lend his 
support to the imperial government. His 
eloquence was eminently displayed when 
the country was supposed to be in danger, 
after the Russian campaign in 1612; and, 
for his splendid speech on that occasion, 
he incurred the mortal enmity of the con- 
federates and the Bourbons. [n conse- 
quence, when Napoleon was betrayed at 
Fontainbleau in 1814, Maury found it ne- 
cessary again to retreat from Paris to 
Rome, where he ended his days in April, 
of the present year, aged seventy three, 
He continued, during this last retreat, to 
experience tle enmity of that party whom 
a lucky incident had rendered triumphant; 
but he had lived too long, and seen -too 
much of the world, to suffer his tranquillity 
to be disturbed by any temporary success, 
which is not sustained by the common 
sense of mankind. 

In his personal character he was par- 
simonious; and, therefore, although he 
lived in t& nes when eminence was liable to 
great vicissitudes, yet he died the most 
wealthy of the Cardinals. 





RICHARD LOVELL EDGEWORTH, ESQ. 

On Friday the 13th of June, at Edge- 
worth’s-Town, in Ireland, azed 74, Rich- 
ard Lovell Edgeworth, esq. author of many 
interesting works, well known in every 
part of the civilized world as a philan- 
thropist and practical philosopher; and 
father of Miss Edgeworth, whose genius 
has augmented the literary reputation of 
the age. His gentleness, affection, and 
fear of giving trouble, continued till the 
last moment of his existence; and he was 
perfectly master of his mind till it quitted 
his body tor ever. He died as easily and 
as happily as possible, his understanding 
being clear and bright, and his affections 
strong to the last. The day before he 
died, he said, * [leave this world with the 
soft sentiment of gratitude to my friends, 
and of submi-sion to the God who made 
me.” He was formerly a member of the 
Ivish parliament, and distinguished him- 
self by his warm attachment to the in- 
terests of Ireland, and by his opposition 
to the systematic corruptions aud flagrant 
abuses of the administration of its govern- 
ment. His labours in perfecting several 
mechayical inventions, ip reducing to a 


‘ 


, [Joly 1, 
science the construction ‘of. Toads 
wheel-carriages, aud in reading j 
ments, agricultural ck social —— 
his neighbourhood, were . . 


incessant 
crowned with success. He - oe 
author of many valuable Papers in the 


transactions of the Royal Jr 

and other Dublin societies beer 
teresting papers spread through the series 
of the Monthly Magazine, from its ear 
liest even to its last number; and he pnb. 
lished at different times the followi 


any in. 


works :— Rational Primer; Harry and La. 


cy, part 1; Explanations of Poetry: Read. 
ings on Poetry ; Essays on a 
cation, (by Mr. and Miss Edgeworth.) 
2 vo's.; Professional Education; Essay on 
Bulls, (by Mr. and Miss Edgeworth;) Let. 
ter to Lord Charlemont on the Telegraph. 
Speeches in Parliament; and an Essay on 
the Construction of Roads and Carriages, 
He was tour times married, once to Miss 
Eilers, the mother of Miss Edgeworth. 
secondly, to Honorio Sneyd; thirdly, to 
her sister, Elizabeth Sneyd; and fourth] y 
to Miss Beaufort, danghter of the Rev. Dr, 
Beaufort, who survives him. He has left 
children by each of these ladies ; and, as no 
man could be more devoted to his family, 
or more beloved by them, so the state of 
affliction in which his death has left them, 
can only be conceived by those who were 
intimately acquainted with the domestic 
happiness which resulted frem his amiable 
character.—Of this excellent man we hope 
to be able to add further purticulars inow 
next. 





BENJAMIN TRAVERS, ESQ. 

At Tunbridge- wells, 65, Benjamin Tra- 
vers, esq. formerly a very distinguished 
merchant in Logdon, and as eminent for 
his virtues and his patriotism, as Tor his 
eloquence and talents. 

Few characters have been more strongly 
marked than those of this excellent man. 
Ardour of mind, combined with warmth 
of feeling, independence of thought which 
disdained to yield to authority, decision 
in ferming resolutions, followed by equal 
promptitude in action, were his most pro- 
minent and conspicnous features; and 
these must have forced themselves on the 
observation of all who knew him. 

But he possessed other qualities which, 
as is the case with most men, could be re 
marked only by his intimates and friends. 
Among these, one of the most striking — 
an insatiable thirst after knowledge, W 
the labours and anxieties of a busy com- 
mercial life were unable to extingu’, 
and which he indulged, for a few ond 
before his decease, with an me ihe 
interest by no means common vr 
period to which he had then advanced. 

' Being destined for business, — an 
in its concerns with that oer that 
ardour which went with him ne 
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be did, 28 though he had bers moving in 
ye very sphere for which his nature was 
med. But asanguine mind which saw 

, ebstacle to the completion of its 
aro and which viewed that as certain, 
sich to minds of a cooler temperament 
would at best have ap geared but pro- 
bable; @ hastiness of determination in 
cases that required slow and mature de- 
jberation, and a precipifancy in execu- 
ting what had once been determined 
upon, at length plunged him into diffi- 
culties, and finally brought on a train of 
misfortunes, such as will not unusually 
overtake men, whose mental constitution 
is characterized by the qualities for which 
his was So remarkably distinguished. 

This reverse of fortune, however, he 
hore with firmness and fortitude, though 
at the same time touched’ with deep con- 
cern for those who had unhappily suffered 
with him. His character, indeed, had in 
itnosmall portion of sympathetic and be- 
nevolent feeling, which rendered him a 
pattem of conjugal and parental affec- 
tion; and which, united with his natural 
ardour and enthusiasm, formed him to be 
the sincere and zealous friend. Of the 
justice of this remark there are living 
witnesses, who attribute the origin of their 
worldly prosperity and comfort to his 
unsolicited and disinterested exertions. 
Among the subjects which engaged his 
inquisitive mind, religion always occupied 
aprimary place,—and on this subject he 
strictly and truly thought for himself; and 
his reflections led him to entertain the 
most reverential, and at the same time 
the most encouraging views of the Divine 
Being, which.were highly consolatory to 
him in the time of affliction, and on which 
he reposed with a cheerful and steady con- 
fidence for this life and for the next. 





ARTHUR CHARTERS MURPHY, ESQ. 
In Lambeth-road, Arthur Charters Mar- 


~ ply, esq. This respected gentleman was 


ee of Ireland, but he had resided in 
gland the gfeatex part of his life. He 
wig teceived the patronage of her Ma- 


jesty, and for a number of years wrote 


ber Birth-day Ode ; which lost nothing by 
‘mparison with those on late occasions 
“i the poet-laureate. The Queen took 
r, Murphy’s only daughter undér her 
a in a seminary of her endow- 
—? for a limited number of young la- 
po es 00d family, whose parents had 
. 2€en so fortunate as they merited. 
seminary was under the direction of 

a eorated Mrs. Pausey, in Great 
Port-street,- London ; and, in the 
The rata ap at Silsoc in Bedfordshire. 
of a — of this tribute to the memory 
ns a whose friendship he enjoyed for 
srater ne Sits years, had once the 
—y satisfaction of seeing the young 

"* Performauce just after the Queen 
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and Princesses had inspected it, in 
Newport-street. The papils were mew 
exactly alike, and resembled the Graces - 
a more lovely groupe, or more interest- 
ing exhibition, was never seen. ‘Their 
needle-work was the ferniture fora 

ficent bed, and now in the Queen’s Palace. 
Thus Miss Murphy became an accom. 
plished woman ; but here: the royal pa- 
tronage ended; though her father | 
hoped, in vain, to sce his daughter placed 
for life in the establishment of one of the 
Princesses. However, he himself was ap- 
pointed (for services that might have led 
him to expect some employ more ade. 
quate) provost-marshal of Senagambia, at 
the time the tyrannical Governor Wall 
was governor of that fort. Mr. Murphy 
having then a large family, was allowed 
to appoint a deputy; and thus avoided 
being a witness to the enormities by his 
governor. It will be remembered that 
Wall was executed before Newgate for 
the murder of Benjamm Armstrong, a 
soldier under his command, twenty years 
after the commission of the crime. 

When Senagambia was restored to the 
French, Mr. Murphy, together with other 
officers of that government, lost his ap- 
pointment. After several years’ applica- 
tion to the then ministers of the crown 
for employment adequate to that of pro- 
vost-marshal, he was appointed receiver 
of certain taxes in the connties of York 
and Lincoln, an office of great fatigue 
and inadequate compensation. His daugh- 
ter, assisted by her mother (who died a 
few years ago), retired from London to 
Doncaster in Yorkshire, and there kept a 
respectable seminary for the education of 
young ladies ; and noue were more capa- 
ble of conducting such an establishment. 
The great fatigue of office atiected Mr. 
Murphy’s health ; and, fortune still unfa- 
vourable, he returned to London lately, 
and, more through: grief and disappoint- 
ment than numbered years, le expired im 
his danghter’s arms. 

Mr. Murphy was a man of superior ta-. 
lents, but never found an opportunity of 
exercising them to any advantage to him- 
self. Early in life he entered himself as 
a student in law in the Temple; bnt, 
though well qualitied, he did not offer him- 
self to the bar. He was a respectable 
poet, wrote several fugitive pteces, and 
some volumes ; but the parsimony of pub- 
lishers disgusted him many years since, 
and thus, as in numberless similar cases, 
cramped the rising genius. Mr. Murphy 
lost two amiahle sons, both promising 
young men,—one of them a lieutenant of 
marines, the other a midshipman in the 
navy; a third, and youngest, only re- 
mains, now a major in the army, who 
served in Wellington’s campaigns in Spain 
with a credit that insured bis promotion at 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 
With ail the Marriages and Deaths. 


ae 


WORTHUMBERLAND AND DURITAM. 

eo commerce if the port of New- 
castle is said to have considerably 
revived within the last few weeks. 

The members of that excellent institu- 
tion, the Schoolmasters’ Association, in 
the north of England, lately held their 
annnal meeting at Newcastle, when it was 
announced that Dr. Charles Hutton, a 
native of Newcastle, but late professor of 
mathematics at Woolwich, had vested 
1001. with the Corporation of Newcastle, 
in order that a perpetual annual subscrip- 
tion of 51. be paid in his name into the 
funds of the Association. The unanimous 
thanks of the members were voted to the 
liberal donor. Dr. Hutton has also made 
a similar appropriation in aid of the Royal 
Jubilee School. 

Martied.| Mr. William Hedley, of New- 
castie, to Miss Carrick, of Capheaton.— 
Nr. Charles Hamilton, to Miss Chariton, 
both of Gatesiead.—At Durham, Mr. 
Matthew Aubridge, to Miss Jane Dins- 
dale.—John Cook, esq. of Broom, to Mrs. 
Sampson, of London.—At Bishopwear- 
mouth, Mr. George Handy, to Miss Eliza- 
beth Wiseman.—Mr. George Booth, to 
Miss Neison.—At Sunderland, Mr. Joseph 
Olivers to Miss Dorothy Hasweil.—Mr. 
George Nayler, of Darlington, to Miss 
Eiizabeth Taite, of Bermondsey, New 
Road, Southwark.—At Morpeth, Mr. 
Alexander Catlisle, of Paisley, to Miss 
Frances Hatkin, of Glanton.— Mr. George 
Hodgson, of Darlington, to Miss' Charlotte 
Weddrington, of Newcastle.—Mr. William 
Gibb, to Miss Chandler, both of Alnwick. 
-~At Chester-le-street, Mr. George Jop- 
ling, to Miss Mary Walker.— Mr. George 
Shaw, of Barnardeastle Moor, to Miss 
Littlefair.—Mr. George Davidson, of Kel- 
ham, to Miss Elizabeth Thompson, of 
Tweedmouth.—Mr. Samuel Harewood, of 
Langiey-mills, to Miss Ann Robinson, of 
Stublick.—Mr. William Barkas, to Miss 
Ord, both of Lamesley. 

Died.] At Newcastle, in High Friar- 
Jane, Mr. Crook.—InWestgate-street, Mrs, 
Elizabeth Uowes.—Mrs. Carr.—54, Mrs. 
Margaret Sweet.—In Percy-street, Mrs. 
Jane'Sutton.—In Fenkle-street, 78, Mrs. 
Sarah Lewes. 

At Gateshead, 72, Mrs. Wood.—At the 
South-Shore, 28, Miss Eleanor Emmerson. 

At Durham, in Milburngate, Mr. Francis 
Marshall.—62, Mrs. Sarah French.—Mrs, 
Greenwell.—86, Mrs. W. Wilkinson. 

At North Shields, 56, Mr. Francis Day. 
—61, Mrs. Jane Henderson.—98, Mr. John 
Harrison.—30, Mr. James Thompson.— 
58, Miss A. Easterby. 


At Barnard-castle, 82, Mr. John Fir- 


bank.—Miss Margaret Crawf, 
vedly respected. ord, deser. 


At Tweedmonth, 82, Mr. 8} 

—77, Mrs. Sarah Garneck. Simon Fead 

At Alnwick, Mr. George Barkas. 

At Hexham, 54, Mr. Christopher Far. 
row.—47, Mr. James Hall. 

At Monkwearmouth, 33, Mr. Thomas 
Wake. 

At Middleton, Mr. Robert Oliver 
deeply regretted. —At Alston, 62, Mr. 
Cuthbert Ramsay. ae 

At Whittingham, 97, Mrs. Susan Nesbit, 
—At Blyth, 44, Mrs. Jane Crass,—Mrs, 
Dorothy Siraughan.—At Blaydon, 77, Mrs, 
Margaret Campbell.—At Framlington, 64, 
the Rev. Authony Headley, deservedly 
respected.—At Hilton, 66, Mr. Richard 
Bousfield. 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 

In the parish of Orton, Westmoreland, 
the whole amount of the poor-rates was, till 
lately, only 271. per annum: but, in the 
present year, owing to some families be. 
coming rich, and to the diminished value 
of money, it is expected to exceed 5401, 

Married.| Mr. Richard Backhouse, to 
Miss Elizabeth Brown.—Mr. John Robin- 
son, to Miss Sarah Thompson, Mr. Joseph 
Pearson, to Miss Margaret Maxwell: all 
of Carlisle.—At Penrith, Mr. R. Louthi- 
an, to Miss Frances Satton.—Mr. James 
Dennison, to Miss Ann Irwin.—Mr. Al 
lison Head, of Cockermouth, to Miss Mary 
Tyson, of Denter-hill.—At Cockermouth, 
Mr. George Brown, to Miss Ann Senclair, 
—Mr. John Murray, to Miss Mary Miller. 
—At Wigton, Mr. John Foster, to Miss 
Jane Brown.—Mr. 
Wigton, to Miss Rand, of Leegate.—At 
Appleby, Mr. R. Hudson, to Miss Fawel. 
—Mr. J. Atkinson, of Longmartin, to Miss 
M. Branckil.—Mr. Thomas Raine, to Miss 
Jane Green, both of Appleby.—T. M. 
Machell, esq. of Aignsome, to Miss Pos- 
telthwaite, of Grange. —Mr. Isaac Wilson, 
of Kendal, to Miss Jane Law, of Penrith. 

Died.) At Carlisle, in Abbey-street, 27, 
Miss Mary Armstrong. 

At Wigton, Mrs. Sarah Heckby.—64, 
Mrs. Ann Rogan.—65, Mr. Jonathan 
Tiffen. ) 

At Kendal, Barbara, widow of Thomas 
Lake, esq. of Liverpool. 

At Airbank, Mr Craighel.—At Ireby, 
79, Mr. Jolin Hewetson, much respected 
—At Old Learmouth, Isabella, wife 
Palph Compton, esq. much respected. — 
Tarraby, 87, Mr. Thomas Sutton, one 
the Society of Friends. 

YORKSHIRE. 

A petition to the House of — 

against the further suspension of the aa 





William Lowes, of 








’ 


1817.] 


peas Corpus 


ntai 
oe the laws already in being are 


sufficient to 





Lancashire. 507 


,_ was lately forwarded from 
ning the following passages: 


punish and repress the occa- 


siogat acts of disorder which may arise 
from the pressure of personal distress; and 


that it is the 


part of a wise and good go- 


yernme:it to enquire into the provocations, 
aid relieve the misery, as well as punish 
the excesses of the people.—‘ That the 
continned suspension of that Act of Par- 
lament, whieh has justly been esteemed 
the palladium of Engiish liberty, joined to 
the unexampled increase of the standing 
amy, and the enactment of severe sta- 


’ 


tutes against the collecting and expressing 
of public opinion, will tend to stifle the 
jst complaints of the people, and to 


coutrol the 


due exercise of the elective 


franchise at the ensuing general election.” 
The electors of several boroughs in this 


eounty have 
reelect any 


the Suspension Bill. 


very properly resolved not to 
member who has voted for 
An example worthy 


of genera! imitation. 


Several re 


ports having been propagated 


that a considerable number of disaffected 
persons had risen in this county, with hos- 
tility to the government, ten persons were 
apprehended at Thornhill-Lees, charged 
“with having assembled there to carry into 
execution the project of a revolution, by 
secoring the military in their quarters, 
seizing the arms, and securing the magi- 
strates as hostages for the safety of such of 


their party 
vernment.” 


as fell into the hands of go- 
The prisoners were seized at 


their hoase of rendezvous by a detachment 
of yeomanry cavalry, who escorted them 
to Wakefield, where they were twice ex- 


amined and remanded. 


The greatest 


alarm at first prevailed throughont the 
county, in consequence of the detection 
of this supposed conspiracy. But it since 
appears, that the whole plot ériginated 
with a spy employed by government, 
named Oliver, who arrived from London, 
and introduced himself to the persons in 
custody, and “represemted that all the 


people in the metropolis were favorable to-- 


a change in 


the government; that every 


a Was organised; and that it was ab- 
dlutely settled, Ahat on the night pre- 


ceding 
eeneral risin 


the trial of the state-prisoners, a 


g would take place, the state- 


Prisoners be released, &c. &c.” The 


ae have, however, been brought to 
Qdon, and are now incarcetated in some 


eret prison 
*son, of D 


' Mr. Willans and Mr. Dick- 
ewsbury, have since testified 


before the magistrates in regard to the 


attempts 


ttade them 


aud Lo 


made use of by Oliver to per- 


to unite in the conspiracy; 


td Castlereagh has since avowed 


Coadjutorship of Oliver, and Mr. 
ning has defended the system ! 


Married. | 


Yiss Stogk 


Mr. Robert Cross, jun. to 
urn.—Mr. Bielby Lee, to Miss 


Medley.—Mr. Henry Green, ; i 
Green: all of Hull Me Soha & — 
of Leeds, to Miss Rebecea Darby. of 2 
¥, of Bank 
side, London.—Mr. 8. J. Birchatl, of 
Leeds, to Miss Maria Atkinson, of Crose- 
street.—Mr. William Pattison, to Miss Aug 
Baynes, both ot Scarberough.— Mr, Tho- 
mas Gell, to Miss: Fteson, both of Knarese 
borough.—Mr, William Dandison, to Miss 
Maria Carr, both of Barnsley.—Mr. Tho- 
mas Crossland, to Miss Elizabeth Mann, 
both of Holbeck.—William Dawson, esq. 
of Agerley, to Miss Hannah Harrison, of 
Ripon.—Thomas Hall, esq. of Swainland, 
to Miss Boyes, of Hessle—Mr, John 
Goodburn Hardy, of Burton Constable, to 
Miss Alice Price, of York.—Mr. T. 
barn, to Miss Jane Harrison, both of Great 
Driffield.——At Walkington, C. Saltmarshe ’ 
esq. to Miss Emma Rawson, of St 
Royde.—Mr. William Stead, of Idie, to 
Miss Robinsou, of Esholt.—Mc. Williang 
Leake, of Stnthouse, to Miss Mary Mal- 
lorie, of Barrowby Grange.—Mr. Abraham 
Grange, of Ossett-street Side, te Miss Han- 
nah Oldroyd, of Middlestown. 

Died.) At Hall, 62, Mrs. J. Thompson, 

—In Chariot-street, 59, Mrs. Mary Leo- 
nard, justly regretted.—¢?, Miss Ann 
Livington.—In Prospect-street, Mrs. T. 
E. Cellinson.—36, Mr. J. H. Ward, late 
of Epworth.—In George-street, 77, Mrs. 
J. Boyle.—46, Mr. John Dopkin, mer- 
chant, deservedly regretted.—In Chapel- 
Jane, 83, Mrs. R. Taylor.—31, Mrs. R, 
Blakeley. 
- At Leeds, in Park-row, 45, Mrs. Keigh- 
ley.—66, Mrs. Hildsworth.—In Albion- 
street, 66, Mrs. Storey.—79, Mrs. Wrig- 
glesworth.—-In Park-lane, 73, Mrs, Risby. 
—33, Miss Jane Pontez. 

At Halifax, 41, Mr. Richard Hebden, 
much and deservedly regretted.—In Ball- 
close, 84, William Rathwell, esq. greatly ree 
spectcd.—¢6, Mrs. Eleanor Stead.—Mr. 
Thomas Bates, esteemed. 

At Huddersfield, in Cropper’s row, Mr. 
Heury Brook.—24, Miss Harriet Frazer.— 
Mr. Wiiliam Horsfall. 

_At Howden, Mr. James Hudson, justly 
estecmed.—30, Mrs. W. Crowe,—-91, irs, 
Millington. 

At Nest Malton, 38, Mr. George Had- 
son, deservedly respected. 

At Farley, Mr. J. Hargraves.—At 
Scholes-park, Mr. Stephen Vevevers, snd- 
denly, regretted.—At Barton, 41, Miss 
Ellen Harper.—At Kuottingby, 76, Mr. 
Shellito.—At Warter-house, 69, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Penuington, sister to Lord Mun- 
caster.—At Cariton, 90, Mr. Johason.—-At 
Pudsey, 63, Mrs. Mass, lamented. 

LANCASHIRE. : . 

The import of American flour into Li- 
verpool, in one week, has excecded 41,000 
barrels; and ina fortnight 84,474 bar rels, 

Mr. Richie, of Liverpool, who was ™ 
verely wounded by the ere . 
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568 Cheshire— Derbyshire. 


Liverpool coach, at the time when another 
gentleman (Mr. Bancroft, of Manchester,) 
lost his life by the accident, has lately 
tecovered 7501. damages from the pro- 
prietors. 

Married.] Mr. John Potter, to Miss 
Frances Stewardson. — Mr. James Ash- 
worth, to Miss Jane Wallace: all of Man- 

ter.—Mr. John Mayor, to Mrs, Sarah 

ill, both of Salford.—Mr; Edward An- 
drews, of Manchester, to Miss Frances 
Hargreaves, of Thistlemount.—Mr. David 
Bannerman, of Manchester, to Miss Mary 
Harrower, of Glasgow.—Mr. George Cave, 
of Manchester, to Miss Jane Severs; of 
York.—Mr. James Hardman, of Man- 
chester, to Miss Jane Fuller, of Wells.— 
Mr. George Black, of Hawke-street, Cop- 
peras hill, to Miss Cecilia Robinson, of 
Berry-street. — Mr. William Brown, to. 
Miss Betsy HaJsall.—Mr. James Maychell 
Robinson, to Miss Johnston: all of Liver- 
pool.— Mr. James Dawson, of Carrington, 
to Miss Elizabeth Travis, of Chetham.—J. 
F. Foster, esq. of Fourfield, to Miss Caro- 
line Bagshaw, of the Oaks, Derbyshire. 

Died.} At Manchester, Mr. G. Lyall.— 
In Grosvenor-street, Mrs. J. Gregory.— 


91, Mr. T. Hulme.—Mrs. Smith, of Deans-_ 


gate.—49, Mr. H. C. Bassett, solicitor.— 
In George-Leigh street, 108, Mrs. Cathe- 
rine Prescot.—At Salford, Mr. John Cle- 
menson. 

At Liverpool, 23, Mr. Denston.—In 
Paradise-street, 29, Mr. John Luccock.— 
In Lime-street, 58, Mrs. Sarah Charnock. 
—67, Mrs. Frances Hudson.—In Mowunt- 
Vernon-street, Thomas Freckleton, esq.— 
At Rochdale, 79, James Holland, esq. a 
justice of the peace for this county, de- 
servedly respected.—79, Mr. Johu Shep- 
herd. 

At Hangh-Hall, 50, Mr. Thomas Smith, 
deservediy esteemed.—At Highfield, 28, 
Mr, Edward Milne Withington.—At Reby, 
63, Mr. John Savage.—At Broughton, 26, 
Mrs. J. Callingworth. 

CHESHIRE. 

A meeting, convened for the purpose 
of petitivning against the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus, was lately beld at Ches- 
ter, when Mr. Swanwick moved a series 
of resolutions to that effect, and a petition 
grounded thereon. He prefaced his mo- 
tion with a speech, concluding as follows : 
—*T have good authority for stathhg, that 
persons have been sent from Manchester 
to London, ironed as felons usually are, 
and accompanied with neck-irons, to be 
put on at the discretion of the officers who 
escorted them; and that upon examination 
by the secretary of state, these persons 
have been found guiltless of any crime, 
and tonsequently discharged. Sir, I am 
quite at a loss to conceive what arguments 
our opponents can adduce to justify them 
m™ Opposing a petition against an enact- 





ment which expo li [luly1, 
ses 
treatment as this, Ter 2 ‘= meh 
some time ago a number of men i 
chester, armed with blankets: and som. 
our fellow-citizens, I find, are Pane a 
that a blanket is a very form; 
= ry formidable weg. 

pon—they dread a blanket as much 
Sancho Panza did, and, Perhaps, for A 
same reason.” After a long dee Anes 
Colonel Barnston moved a counter-pei;, 
tion, which was seconded by the mf 
Prebendary Maddock. A division was 
then called for, and a majority appeared 
in favour of the original petition. Bot, 
petitions were afterwards laid before par. 
liament, 

Married.| David F. Jones, esq, 
of Chester, to Miss Anne Sener Top 
ping, of Whatcroft-hall._—Mr., 8. Stolter. 
foth, jun. of Chester, to Miss Maria Ay. 
gusta ‘lulk, of Ham-Common.—At Rup. 
corn, Matthew Meares, esq. of Aslesworth. 
hall, to Miss Sarah Saneshire; of Rock. 
savage-Lodge.—T. L. Brooke, esq. of 
Mere-hal!l, to Miss Eliza Clough, of Oxton. 
house.—The Rev. Henry Wright, of Stock- 
port, to Miss Mary Catherine Adnutt, of 
Croft.—Mr. John Whitby, of Over, to Miss 
Martha Hignett, of Minshull, 

Died.| At Chester, Mrs. Vernon, widow 
of Samuel V. esq. of Dee-bank. 

At Parkgate, Chailes Johnson, esq. 

At Neston, 63, James Browne, esq. 

At Runcorn, Mrs. Johnson. 

At Congleton, 50, Mr. Joseph Roe, jn. 

At Altringham, 72, Mr. Jon Burgess, 
justly respected. 

DERBYSHIRE. =. 

Some disorders bave arisen in Notting: 
hamshire and Derbyshire. Intelligence 
was circulated at Nottingham on Sunday 
the 18th, by various ministerial spics, that 
a rising was intended in various counties, 
including Nottinghamshire, on the follow. 
ing Monday. Towards the afternoon of 
that day, the numbers so increased that 
the magistrates sent for cavalry, who px 
raded the streets, when the groups gradu- 
ally dispersed. About eight o'clock = 
Tuesday mornivg an express arrived wit 
information that a large body of armet 
men, from Alfreton and Ripley, Derby- 
shire, were on their march to Lape I 
ham, whence they were bit six ™ 
distant. Mr. Mundy, = oy 
in consequence, immediately se . 
Nottingham with two troops of the oe 
hussars. They met the insurgents at 
o'clock, about five miles from Not shee. 
Some had fire-arms and the wh eer 
Their numbers were increasing, ‘acts of 
had, it is said, proceeded to some 
ovtrage aud pillage. ‘The yeomanry and 
have been called out between wert 
Nottingham. About thirty persom © 
apprehended with arms in their 
were lodged in Derby gales ing) 


~“ 
N 






\ 


att.) Notlinghamshire— Lincolashire—Leicester and Rutland, §c. $69 


4.) Sir Robert Wilmot, bart. of 
me, to Mrs. Crauford, widow of 
Sq- 
Dui At Derby, 77, Mr. Robert Rad- 
ford, sen. justly respected.—53, Mr. Tho- 
a Melland.—69, Mr. Benjamin Old- 
know. —85, Mr. James Bacon.—33, Mr. 
ith. 
ard Greve, Ashborne, William Moli- 
peaux Marston, esq.—At Bridsgrove, 70, 
William Rawlings, esq.— At Woodhead, 
99, Mr. William Riggott, much respected, 
at Stanton by Dale, at an advanced 
ave, Mr. Doar.—At Wirksworth, Miss 
Eliza Tomimson. 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 
Merried.] Mr. R. Ward, to Miss E, 
Greasley.—Mr. Holbrook, to Miss Ward. 


_—Mr. William Newbold, to Miss Elizabeth 


Rushworth : all of Nottingham.—-Mr. Ro- 
bert Clarke, of Nottingham, to Miss Su- 


| sannah Redman, of.Clifton Lodge.—Mr. F. 


W. Tevells, of Nottingham, to Miss Mary 
Aun Barlow, of Loughborough.— William 
Brown Darwin, esq. of Newark, to Miss 
Elizabeth St. Croix, of Upper Homerton. 
—Mr. George Oldham, of Newark, to 
Miss Lacey, of Hoton.—Mr. James Bam- 
ford, of Old Ratford, to Miss Mary 
Beardsley, of Duffield. 

Died.] At Nottingham, in Castlegate, 
Mrs. Wright, widow of Thomas W. esq. 
deservedly lamented.—72, Samuel Beards- 
ley, esq.—Miss Sims, of Stone.—In Rut- 
land-street, Mrs. Mary Roberts.—Mrs. 
Ann White. 

At Newark, 79, Mr. Jolm Robinson. 
—Mr. J, Fotherby.— 48, Mrs. Mary 
Turner, 

At Screveton-hall, Admiral Evelyn Sut- 
ton—At Lound, 22, Esther, the wife of 
J. Walker, esq. deservedly lamented.—At 
Grimby, 77, the Rev. Joseph Dawson.— 
At North Muskham, 8%, Joseph Pock- 
ington, esq. of Barrow-house, Der- 
wentwater, 

LINCOLNSHIRE, 

The Louth Pitt Club, at their late din- 
ner, it is asserted, drank as a toast, “a 
further suspension of the Habeas Corpus!” 

Married.) Mr. H. Jackson, to Miss 
Maclard, both of Lincoln.—Mr. Job Cart- 

dge, of Lincoln, to Miss Sutton, of Ta- 
lershall—Mr. Boyle, to Miss Lumley, 
both of Great Grimsby.—Mr. Jas. Bever- 
ley, of Louth, to Mrs, Hellaby, of Bos- 
‘sn—Mr. Howarth Burrows, to Miss 
Mary Cochrane, both of Surfleet.—Mr. 
John Manby, of Bourn, to Miss Mary Ber- 
tyman, of Scopwick.—Mr. Wm. Rawson, 
of Wrangle, to Miss Belts, of Leake. 

ed.| At Lincoln, 65, the Rev. Dr. 
elyman, precenter and archdeacon of 
Lincoln, and prebendary of Norwich. 

At Stamford, 50, Mr. G. Raff. 

t Boston, 63, Mrs. E. Barnaby. 

AtLouth, Mr. Fenwick. 


t Gainsborough, 65, Mr, J. Chariton. 
Yoytnpy Mag. No, 299, : 


At Spalding, 30, Mr. Armstrong, 

At West Ashby, 81, the Rev. W. Wills, 
rector of South Somercotes, Edlington, 
aud Stewton. : 

LEICESTER AND RUTLAND. . 

A writer in a late Leicester Chronicle 
states, that the Pitt Club, at Leicester, 
lately celebrated their annual dinner, the 
company Consisting principally of place- 
men, pensioners, and tax-gatherers. “ Be» 
fore their dinner it would have been well, 
(says this writer,) if they had made the 
tour of the town, and explored the wretch 
edness and misery prevalent-in this once 
flourishing place; many of the inhabitants 
being unable to procare work of any kind, 
while others of the manufacturers are at 
this ‘time making stockings at one shilling 
the dozen.” 

We are, however, glad to observe, that 
at a meeting of the hosiers of Leicester, 
(Mr. George Carr in the chair,) it was re- 
solved unanimously, “That it is highly 
reasonable that an advance of the stocking- 
makers’ wages should be made, and that a 
committee should be appointed to con- 
sider how far it may be practicable to 
effect an immediate advance; and that 
such committee be requested to use its 
utmost exertions, by communications with 
the rest of the trade and otherwise, to ac- 
complish the object in view, and that they 
report their proceedings to another ge- 
neral meeting ; but that,as a general basis, 
this meeting is of opinion that the state. 
ment of the framework-knitters is a rea- 
sonable one.” 

Married.) Mr. Samuel Kirby, of Lei- 
cester, to Miss Charlotte Casson, of Thrus- 
sington.—Mr. William Neale, of Leicester, 
to Miss Mary Bott, of Hugglescote.—Mr. 
Thomas Bradley, of Leicester, to Miss Ann 
Rowlett, of Weston.—Mr. KR. Sheffield, of 
Syston, to Miss Folds, of Lower Brough- 
ton.—The Rev. Andrew Burn, of Clay- 
brook, to Miss M. Suter, of Greenwich. 

Died.} At Leicester, in Southgate-street, 
Mrs. Allsop.—Mrs. Martin.—Mrs. Bailey. 
—Mr. Loseby. — In Bishopsgate-street, 
Mr. J. Tliffe.—Mrs. R. Poole. 

—At Loughborough, 26, Mr. Thomas 
Rennals.—21, Miss Mary Frith. 

At Castle Donington, at an advanced 
age, Mrs. Barber. 

yy Ashby de la Zouch, 30, Mr. J. 
Thompson. 

At Walton in the Wolds, 85, Mrs. Mee. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Married.] At Litchfield, Hugh Dyke 
Acland, esq. to Mrs. Ellen Jane Robinson, 
daughter of the Dean of Litchfield.—R. F. 
Freeman, esq. of Tamworth, to Miss 
Paget, of At erstone.—Capt. Pigott, to 
Miss James, both of Albrighton.—Mr. 
Godard, to Miss Eliza Palmer, both of 
Lane End.—Mr. John Brown, ot New- 
castle, to Miss a rege et ae 

—Mr. ‘Thomas ’ 
Lane’ End. sash D Eccleshall, 
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Eccleshall, to Miss Martba Parry, of 
Chester. 

Died.] At Litchfield, at an advanced 
age, H. Salt, esq. F.R.S. 

At Wolverhampton, 38, Mr. Job Hard- 
ing, of the firm of Tarratt and Harding. 

At Darlaston, 79, Mr. William Plant. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

At a numerous meeting of the free- 
holders and inhabitants of the county of 
Warwick, held June 18, for the purpose of 
taking into consideration the propriety of 
petitioning both Houses of Parliament 
against the renewal of the Habeas Corpus 
Suspension Act, (the Hon. H. Verney, 
high sheriff, in the chair,) the following 
among other resolutions were unanimously 
adopted :—* That with the utmost concern 
and dismay, we saw that Act, so essential 
to the personal safety of every individual 
in the kingdom, commonly called the Act 
of Habeas Corpus, suspended by Parlia- 
ment at the commencement of the present 
session.—That, viewing all the circum- 
stances of the case, we cannot but think, 
that the suspension of the Habeas Corpns 
Act was resorted to by his Majesty’s 
ministers, not through fear of any real 
danger 'to the government, but, in con- 
junction with other measures, for the pur- 
pose of stifling the voice of the people, and 
preventing them from obtaining that eco- 
nomy and retrenchment in the public ex- 
penditure, that redress of grievances, and 
that amelioration of the state of the coun- 
try, which the numerons petitions pre- 
sented to the House of Commons demanded, 
That at the present moment it is the impe- 
rious duty of the people to stand forward 
in defence of their liherties, because from 
the measures pursued by ministers, there is 
reason to apprehend, that a settled plan 
exists for the total subversion of them. A 
large standing army has been kept up in 
time of peace, the Habeas Corpus Act has 
been suspended, Bills have been passed 
materially affecting the right of petition, 
and directly tending to prevent any ex- 
pression of popular opinion : and, not con- 
tent with these violations of the principles 
of the Constitution, by authority of Par- 
liament, ministers have set themselves 
above the laws. And by their circular 
letter to the lords lieutenants of counties, 
kave, in one imstance, given a power to 
every magistrate in the kingdom, which 
the law denies to the highest legal officer 
init, and in another, by their answer to 
the queries of the magistrates of Berk- 
shire, have taken from the whole body of 
the magistracy, a right which by an Act of 
the 3ist of the present king, entitled, “ An 
Act for the better regulation of county 
gaols and other places of ccnfinement,” is 
secured to them, and which it is made im- 
perative upon them to exercise ;—thus 
they have assumed that power of dis- 
pensitg with, and of suspending, the laws, 


Warwickshire—Shropshire. 
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the exercise of which was o 
charges against James the Seco 
terially contributed to induce the 
to withdraw their allegiance fieu tha 
sovereign, and to place the present reiep; ; 
family on the throne of these realms.” 
The venerable and venerated Dr Par 
spoke with patriotic fervor at this meeting 
The sheviff presided, but refused to sie, 
the resolutions, for which purpose Mr. 
Canning was voted into the chair, 
At a late special meeting of the guar. 
dians and overseers of the poor in Birmins. 
ham, it was unanimously resolved that 
the following plan, which has been ma. 
turely considered, and which appears to 
be best calculated, under existing circum. 
stances, to mect the exigencies of the 
town, and to equalize the heavy burthens 
which are so disproportionately borne 
the present payers of poor-rates, be 
adopted :—That, as a preliminary step, the 
whole of the levies be strictly and impar. 
tially enforced upon all houses and other 
premises assessed at ten ponnds per an- 
num, or three shillings and four-pence per 
levy, and upwards.—That in the next 
place, the occupiers of all houses and pre- 
mises assessed at seven pounds per an- 
ntyn, or two shillings and four-pence per 
levy, and upwards, be compelled to pay 


poor-rates.—That, when the above shall 


have been carried into effect, the whole of 
the remaining houses and premises should 
be made to contribute to the poor-rates.” 

It appears that above 7000 houses in 
Birmingham have long paid no poor- 
rates. Surely ought not these rates to be 
levied in an ascending ratio, so as to keep 
pace with means and claims? 

A fire broke out at Birmingham, in the 
extensive mills, called Water-street Mills, 
situated by the side of the Birmingham 
canal. In a few hours this vast pile of 
buildings was entirely consumed. The 
value of the property is supposed not to 
be less than 200,000I. 

Murried.] The Rev. William Hatchms, 
of Birmingham, to Miss Hannali Sing, of 
Bridgnorth,—Osman Ricardo, esq. of Gat- 
comb. park, to Harriet, daughter of Robert 
Harvey Mallory, esq. of Woodcote.—Mr. 
Wilson, of Exhall, to Miss Howlotte, ot 
Foleshill. | 

Died.] At Birmingham, Mr. Thomas 
Smith.—In Barford-street, 57, Mr. Samuel 
Piercey, generally respected. — Mn. 
Martha Vickers. 

At Grove-park, 83, the Hon. James 
Dormer, suddenly. 

SHROPSHIRE. | 

Married.] Mr. D. Evans, to Miss Niclio- 
las, both of Shrewsbury.—Mr. es ce 
of Shrewsbury, to Miss Lloyd, of Up a 
Magna.—The Rev. B. Edwardes, rec 
of Frodesley, to Miss Hannah Sophia 0" 
of London.—Mr. William Stanwa), 


; - Baynes, o 
Wellington, to Miss Mary Worcestet> 
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_Mr. Leeke, of Sugden, to 
of Edstaston-park.—Mr. Jo- 
f Coten, to Miss Mary Bul- 


yiss Tew, 
seph Belcher, © 


Aston. 
beh ] At Shrewsbury, Mrs. Alcock. 


At Ludlow, 25, Mr. Thomas Weaver, 


-satice of the peace for this county. 
: it Chesterton, 64, Mrs. Backe, widow 
as B. esq. 
df eten-chatle, Mr. Merrick, justly 
respected.—At Tong, 95, Mrs. John Ward. 
WORCESTERSHIRE, 

Married.) Mr. John Wheeley Lea, of 
Worcester, to Miss Mason, of Peaton.—At 
Kidderminster, Edward Amphlett, esq. 
of Kemsev-house, to Miss Caroline Tarner, 
of Park-Hall.—At Kidderminster, Mr. W. 
Cox Danghtrey, to Miss Hannah Roberts. 
—Mr. Richard Highway, to Miss Martha 
Hill, both of Bewdley. Se 

Died.] At Moneyhall Hall, William 
Hicks, esq. many years a magistrate for 
the counties of Warwick and Worcester. 

At Lye-house, the Rev. Matthew 
Booker. 

At his residence, Old Swinford, near 
Stourbridge, at an advanced age, the Rev. 
Benjamin Carpenter, a man of exemplary 
piety and virtue. In “early life he was 
seat to the Unitarian academy of Da- 
ventry, Where he studied under Dr. Ash- 
worth, and was educated in the principles 
ot Protestant non-conformity; here he 
remained some years, and during the latter 
part of the time assisted in the tuition of 
the younger stndents, Being invited bya 
Dissenting congregation of Bloxham, in 
Oxfordshire, to undertake the office of 
pastor to that society, he accepted the 
‘ituation, and, leaving Daventry, now first 
eatered upon the discharge of the im- 
portant duties attendant upon this ho- 
norable avocation. He afterwards offi- 
ciated in the same capacity, successively, 
at West-Bromwich; Stourbridge, and Clap- 
ham; and, in 1807, again became one of 
the pastors of the Stourbridge Unitarian 
chapel, Whilst in this latter situation, he 
engaged with his co-adjutor, the Rev. 
James Scott, to preach on alternate Sun- 
days at Cradeley, conformably to the 
Wishes of the religions society assembling 
li that place. In the assiduous prosecu- 
lion of the pious labours of his office, Mr. 
varpenter continued till the hand of Death 

moved him from this changeful scene of 

* joys and sorrows of mortality, to ap- 
oy before the tribunal of his Maker and 
“a nist and to receive that high reward 
‘ r Fecneficent Creator hath promised 

pe ‘ane who keep his commandments 
ie," be phos: paths of virtue and holi- 
able liters - Was possessed of consider- 
compositions attamments; and his various 
ought 's exhibit much originality of 
aud expression, which add greatly 
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to the interest of the perusal; whilst they 
are, at the same time, characterized by.a 
simplicity of style not less pleasing, and 
which renders them intelligible even to 
those of very inferior capacities. His unis 
form and well-directed benevolence, and 
his anxious solicitude for the best interests 
of those around him, will cause his me- 
mory to be revered by all with whom he 
was more immediately connected, and 
especially by the large and respectable 
congregations, who, by his death, are de- 
prived of an able instructor, a prudent 


counsellor, and a sincere friend; whilst 


those whom the vicissitudes of fortune 
have placed in adverse circumstances, 
will mourn the loss of one, who, while he 
lived, was ever ready to alleviate their 
distresses, and to afford whatever conso- 
lation in his power, their several necessities 
might seem to require, 
“* Sunt etiam sui premia laudi.” 
HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Married.] Paul Prosser, esq. of Garway, 
to Miss Mary Price, of Langila Great- 
house.—The Rev. Ralph Leckley, vicar of 
Much Dewchurch, to Miss Mary Phillips, 
of Bryngwyu.—The Rev. George Sher- 
wood, A.M. to Miss Penelope Symonds, 
of Dineder.—Mr. Thomas Morris, of Bo. 
denham, to Miss Charlotte Morris, of 
Newbury. 

Died.| At Leominster, James Baily 
Toldervy, esq.— Miss Lydia Jennings, 

GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTH, 

A petition was lately presented from the 
merchants and traders of Bristol, by Mr. 
Hart Davis, stating their opinion, that 
the late Exchequer-Bill Loan, proposed 
for the general relief of the working orders, 
was wholly inadequate to any efficient 
alleviation of the necessities of the coun- 
try, and praying measures of greater effi. 
cacy by public retrenchment and the low- 
ering of taxes, as indispensable to remove 
the distresses of the country. It was or. 
dered to be laid on the table, 

We are favoured by a correspondent at 
Bristol with the following additional in- 


_ stance of the munificence of the late Ricu- 


ARD Reynotns:— Besides vesting in 
trustees, some years since, (May 1809,) an 
estate or estates, sitnate in Monmouth- 
shire, then worth about 800/. per annum, 
for discretionary appropriation among that 
and six other charitable establishments in 
this city, according to their necessities ; 
“any charity funding any of its annual 
income (except legacies) excluded, while 
it continued to do so;” he had also, from 
time to time, (independently of an annual 
subscription of ten guiueas,) contributed 
anonymously about 50001, On the occa- 
sion alluded to, (the evening after his 
funeral,) the treasurer reminded the com- 
mittee, that about eighteen months since 
an offer had been aed by an yore 
‘ndividual, of one thonsand pounds, upon 
individual, ADs h 
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the condition that that, and the present 
funded property of the charity, (now 
upwards of 30,0001. 3 per cents. ; 13,0001. 
4 per cents.; 10,000/. O.S .S. annuities; 
the annual statement for 16813 being the 
latest now before me—these sums are be- 
low rather than above the truth,) should 
be invested in landed freehold property. 
I forget the precise reasons that prevailed 
with a general bond of the trustees for 
declining the boon upon those conditions; 
but the donor, nevertheless, requested the 
treasurer to retain 500/. of the 1000l, 
which had been already paid into his 
hands, and use it and announce it for the 
benefit of the charity how and when he 
pleased. ‘The treasurer, Mr. Alderman 
William Fripp, also reported, that the 
same 500l. existed in the shape of an 
Exchequer-bill, or bills, purchased at the 
time alluded to. 

Married.] Join Alderson, esq. R.N. to 
Miss Mary Ann Murch.— Mr. Henry 
Dodd, to Miss Ann Clark.—Mr. S. Naish, 
to Miss Hannah Cole, all of Bristol—Mr, 
Charles Weston, of Bristol, to Miss Mary 
Edwards, of Caerleon.—Mr. C. K. Freeth, 
to Miss Mew, both of Tewkesbury.— Wil- 
liam Emett, of Downend-Hill, to Louisa 
Smartfoot, of the Grove, Bristol, both of 
the Society of Friends.—The Rev. John 
Burder, A.M. of Stroud, to Miss Corbett, 
of Reading.—Mr. John Evans, of Rod- 
more, to Miss Mary Dorrington, of the 
Bearse-farm.— Mr. William Butt, of Stand- 
ish, to Miss Sophia Butt, of Walsworth.— 
Mr. E, Walkley, to Miss Harrison, both of 
Kingstanley. 

Died,| At Gloucester, in Eastgate-street, 
80, Roynon Jones, esq. receiver-general 
for this county. 

At Clifton, Lady Cosby, wife of Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir H, Coshy.—54, the Rev. William 
Faraday, regretted,—Elizabeth, wife of A. 
Carrick, M.D. 

At Bristol, 25, Mr, Samuel Wise.—Miss 
Ellen Eliza Weeks.—On Kingsdown, 48, 
Letitia, wife of John Brown, esq. of Tre- 
jlawney, Jamaica.—In Broadmead, Mrs. 
Long.—In Queen-square, Mrs. S. H, 
Short. 

At Cheltenham, 63, Mr. J. Sparrow, re- 
gretted,—Lady Elford, wife of Sir William 
Elford, bart. 

At Holly-house, Celia, wife of J. B. 
Bence, esq. much and deservedly es- 
teemed. 

At Barley Wood, Sarah, one of the sis- 
ters of that ornament of her sex and of 
literature, Mrs. Hannah More.—At Coln 
Rogers, Eliza, wife of John Meltington, 
esq. justly regretted.—At Field Lodge, 
75, James Fuller, esq¢.—At Chew Magna, 
83, J. Harford, esq. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

In full convocation, the University seal 
was affixed to a petition to the House of 
Commons against the Bill now pending in 





Parliament, f. bi | uy i 
nt, for enablin Saas’ 
persons and others to take Ieee 
ba. + as to bind their successors, “ 
1e Chancelior’s prizes 
to _ following peclienen ant adjudged 
atin Verses— Regnum Persicum aC 
fundatum—To Jas. S. Boo " 
ay ‘ eH ost 
nglish Essay—On the Union 9 
with Mathematical Sindin~ he Gee 
Ogilvie, fellow of Baliol College, ; 

Latin Essay—Quam vim habeat ad infor. 
mandos Juvenum Animos Poetarum Lectio 
—To Thos. Arnold, fellow of Oriel, 

English Verse—Sir Roger Newdigate’s 
prize—The Furnesse Hercules—To Jas, § 
Boone, commoner of Christ-Church, 

Mr. R. Peele, son of Sir Robert Peele, 
the eminent cotton manufacturer, was 
lately elected member for the University, 
in place of Mr. Abbot, created Lord 
Colchester. 

Married.| Mr. Taylor, to Miss Maria 
Freeman, both of Oxford.—Mr. Richard 
Carter, of Woodstock, to Miss S, El. 
dridge, of Shillingford.—Henry Philip 
Powys, esq. of Hardwick-house, to Miss 
Julia Barrington.—At Burford, Mr. John 
Festus Fegan, of Calais, to Miss Maria 
Ansell, of Burford.—Mr. R. North, of 
Worton, to Miss M. Ibell, of Deddington. 

Died.| At Oxford, in Magdalen parish, 
75, Thomas Mayow, esq.—70, Mrs, Ann 
Rought, deservedly regretted.—In Pem- 
broke-street, 40, Mrs. Smyth.—¢2, Miss 
Mary Bualley,muchesteemed.—Mr. Booth, 
50, Mr. William Dry, much respected. 

At Ensham, 54, Mr. Thomas, Preston, 
deservedly regretted. — Mr. Blake.—At 
Benson, Mr. Newbury.—At Cowley-house, 
69, Mrs, Cholmondeley. 

BUCKS AND BERKS. 

Ata meeting of the county of Berks, 
lately held at Reading, a petition to Par- 
liament against the renewal of the suspen 
sion of the Habeas Act was almost unail 
mously adopted. The meeting was mr 
merously attended. Lord Folkstone +4 
posed the petition, after a most admirable 
speech ; and it was seconded by Thomas 
Goodlake, es f 

Married.] ‘Mr. William Tomkins, of 
Shepton Lee, to Miss Sarah Lamboume, 
of Fencott. 

Died.] At Aylesbury, 73, Mrs. Eliza 
beth Dagnall. ’ 

At Speenhamland, 43, John Calley, 84 
late of Langley. 

At Bear-hill, 77, Martin Fonnereat, “4 

At Bell-hill, Mary, widow of Lieut 
Gen. Leveson Gower. ot 

HERTS AND BEDS. 

At a numerous and most arr 
meeting of the freeholders and in held at 
of the county of Her rd, of a 
Hertford, 7th of June, im pu 


ursuapee 
Edmund 
requisition to the high seri ed 


Morris, esq, in the chair, 
















‘ is meeting has learnt,withfeclings 
—_ and alarm, that his Majesty’s 

nisters have announcedstheir intention 
- roposing a further suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act.—That until the pre- 
seot yea there existed no precedent in 
the history of this country, which could 
sanction the suspension of that most impor- 
tant statute, in a time of profound peace, 
andof undisputed succession to the throne of 
these realms.—That it is the opinion of this 
meeting, that no circumstances can justify 


the suspension of that inestimable security » 


of the personal liberties of the people, but 
sach as carry conviction of the imminent 
danger of the state, and of the inadequacy 
of the established law of the land, to in- 
wire its security.—That this meeting is of 
opinion, that all measures which accustom 
the people to the loss or privation of their 
constitutional rights, necessarily tend to 
lessen their attachment to them, and feels 
itself bound to protest against the novel 
and dangerous practice of suspending the 
ancient and constitutional securities of our 
liberties at a time, and under circum. 
stances, in which it is manifest that the 
existing laws, when adiniaistered, are fully 
adequate to the repression of any distur 
bance or commotion which can be con- 
templated as likely to flow from the pre- 
sept distresses or disappointments of the 
people.” 

it is afflicting to observe that the names 
of eight or nine hundred political parasites 
could be found im the great and indepen- 
dent county of Hertford, to affix to a 
public declaration, having the shameless 
object voluntarily to sanction the re- 
hewed suspension of the Habeas Corpus. 
But, as five of these signatures appear 
withoat Christian names, we hope that 
imbecility, or alienation of mind, has been. 
one of the causes of such base prostitu- 
lion; or we may, perhaps, infer from this 
fact, that these and other names have been 
amnexed to this document without the 
knowledge of the parties. We would, in- 
deed, hope any thing to redeem English- 
nen from the ignominy of opposing the 


honorable exertions. of _ those _of their 


countrymen, whose sole purpose it#is to 
Preserve their dearest rights as freemen. 
Married.) At Widdial, Henry Newbould, 
st of Bridgefield, to Miss Mary Wil- 
amson, of Buntingford.—Mr. William 
vt to Miss Maria Warren, both of 
D. 


art At Cheshunt, 83, Mr. William 
> Walkerne, Rev. Benjamin Heath, 
cm rector of that parish, fellow of Eton 
*ge, and formerly fellow of King’s Col- 
™ Cambridge, 
Rs t Little Berkhamstead, 21, John Strat- 
wif *sq.—-At Aldenham, 28, Eliza Jane, 
¢ of John Mackintosh, esq. 
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At Hitchin, 37, Mr. John Mai 
Mr. William Batten. 
_ NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
Married.] Mr. Wm. Tyler Smyth, to 
Miss Percival, both of Northampton.— 
Mr. Wm. Buckle, to Miss Crisp, both of 
Peterborough.—Mr. William Adams, of 
Whaplode, to Mrs. Gailey, cf Peterbo- 
rough. 
Died.] At Peterborough 
oinen! orough, 56, Mrs. M. 
At Screveton, Adm. Sutton.—At Soath- 
wick-hall, Miss Mary Isabella Lynn. 


CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTS. 

The Literary and Debating Society of 
the University have made application to 
the Vice Chancellor for permission to re- 
sume their meetings, but in vain ! 

Married.| Capt. H. Custance, of Cam- 
bridge, to Miss Elizabeth White, of Paul’s 
Grove, Hants. 

Died.| At Cambridge, 27, Mr. Fre. 
derick Smith. 

At Ely, 64, Mrs. J. Brown. 

At Huntingdon, 84, Mrs. Smith, widow 
of the Rev. John Smith, master of the 
grammar-school there. 


NORFOLK. 

Mr. Coke, in an admirable address to the 
freeholders of Norfolk, on the subject of 
the late unfortunate election, says, in con- 
clusion,—“ That we have failed is owing to 
no change of opinion on your part with re- 
gard to that public policy on which your 
recovery from your present difficulties de. 
pends. It is owing to the most open and 
the most scandalous abuse of power ever 
practised at a county election; to the in- 
fluence of threats and of temptations un- 
exampled even in these corrupt times; and 
to transactions the most violent and the 
most indecorous, in quarters where words 
of peace ought aloneto be heard. Writings 
the most wicked and inflammatory, accu- 
sations the most false and atrocious, voci- 
ferated daily by a band of ruffians, had, 
from the beginning, excited a spirit of riot 
aud even of murder in a part of the popn- 
lation, already suffering under want; and 
pointed me out as the cause of their dis- 
tresses, and the fit and only object of their 
revenge. It was tomy support of the Corn 
Bill that all their privations were attri- 
buted; it was by my introduction of ma- 
chinery in agriculture, that their labour 
was abridged: their grievances demanded 
a victim, and it was through my fall that 
they were to be redressed.” 

The proprietors of the unfortunate 
steam vessel at Norwich, have repaired the 
damage, and substituted muscular power 
for that of steam, and the boat has made 
her late voyages hy the aid of four horses, 
placed on a platform, where they work the 
paddies or oars, with competent power 


and perfect safety. Harried.] 
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574 Suffolk—Essex—Kent, 


Married.) Mr. Joseph Geldart, jun. of 
Norwich, to Miss Mary Cook Wise, of 
Maidenhead Thicket, and both of the 
Society of Friends.—Mr. Fraucis Neale, 
to Miss Susannah Robinson, both of Yar- 
mouth.— Mr. Chas. ‘Townsend, cf Slatham, 
to Miss Sarah Botts, of Norwich. 

Died.}| At Norwich, 48, Mr. Robert 
Chettleburgh.—In St. Andrew’s, 74, Mrs. 
Yepkm. 

At Lynn, Mrs. Parker. 

At Swaffiiam, 45, Mr. William Keddle.— 
67, Mr. William Lisseman. Pe 

At Great Melton-hail, 86, Sir John 
Lombe, bart. — At Gawty-hail, 74, Re- 
becea, widow of the Kev. Gervas Holmes, 
vicar of Metton Parva.—At Roudham, 26, 
Mr. Thomas Harvey.—At Southtown, 76, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Dobson, of Yarmouth. 


SUFFOLK. 

Married.] Mr. George Bayley, of Ips- 
wich, to Muss Sarah Ralph, of Trimley.— 
Mr. Henry Mobbs, to Miss Ann Philpot, 
of Bungay.—Mir. John Shave, wine-mer- 
chant, to Miss Daniels, both of Sodbury. 
—Mr. T. Barber, to Miss Whiting, both 
of Knoddeshall.—Mr.. William Fenn, of 
Cocktield, to Miss Mary Ann Brown, of 
Chipping Ongar.—Mr. Ciaries Hulls, of 
Mildenhall, to Miss Ejlington, of Barton 
Mills, 

Died.] At Bury, Mrs. S. M. Complia.— 
Mr. Jobn Sparrow, 

At lpswich, Mr. James Brady.—38, Mr. 
James Candy. 

At Ludbury, Mrs, Letitia Hopkins. 

At Stowmarket, 50, Mrs. Miller.—81, 
Mrs. Proudence Pettitt. 

At Hoxne, William Berther Scott, M.D. 
respected for his professioual attainments 
and private cliaracter. 

At Rede, Mas. J. Whymark.—At Had- 
Jeigh, 72, Mr. A. Dunningham, formerly 
a merchant at Colchester.—At Ricking- 
hall, 26, Mrs. Mary Davey, of .Chiswell- 
street, London. 

ESSEX. 


A great number of labourers and other 
poor have recently been wandering about 
this connty unemployed. 

Biwreed.| Myr. Squirrell, to Miss R. 
Raudfieid, both of Herwici.—Mr. Chap- 
hin, of Colchester, to Miss Sarah Lambert, 
6: Panfield-hall.—James Steward, esq. of 
Cherch-hall, Paglesham, to Miss Alice 
Lueli, of Prittlewell.—Mr. ‘I’. Manning, of 
Mannmgtree, to Miss Harriet Cook, of 
Ipswiet.—Mr. Bridge, of Horndon, to 
Miss Mary Dean, of Springfield. 

Dicd.| At Colchester, 503, Mr. J. W. 
Ashwell. 

At Maldon, 88, Joseph Pattison, esq. 

At Woodiord, Mrs. Charlotte Sophia 
Mounsher. 

At Leyton, Mrs. T. Mildred, late of 


Lambeth. At Beercharch, Mr. John 
Bicowtield, 


Jul 
KENT, mn, 


A numerous and respectab! ; 
the freeholders of the saul of ke’ of 


lately held at Maidstone.—Hen wes 
esq. high sheriff, in the chair, The Bott 


Thanet, in an able speech, called p 
the meeting to resist the tyraanical ip 
sions of ministers on their liberties ter 
concluded by moving that a petition | 
presented to the Honse of Commons : 
ing that the Habeas Corpus Act ire, 
farther suspended. Mr. Rider seconges 
the motion. Sir Robert Witsun mate 4 
long and able speech in support of the 
motion. In conclusion he observed. « that 
the value of the verdict of an English jury 
was well known by the result of the late 
trials for high treason, during the whole of 
which he was present. Indeed there was 
no safeguard against the machinations of 
those ministers who dared to protect 
dealers in misery, crime, and blood—a 
Reynolds, an Oliver, and a Castles. It be. 
came, therefore, the duty of the people 
more strictly to discharge their duty. Na- 
tions and countries might be ravaged by 
time, and time would again repair the de. 
struction: countries might be subject to 
usurpations, but a persevering spirit of in- 
dependence would overthrow the usurpers, 
As Englishmen, then, we had a right to 
the constitution, the whole constitntion, 
and nothing but the constitution, to the 
trial by jury, and the Habeas Corpas Aet; 
and he sincerely trosted that they would 
make every constitutional effort to preserve 
and recover those rights.” The question 
on the petition was then put, and carried 
in the affirmative, with only one disser- 
tient voice. 

Married.] Mr. Jobn Field, to Miss Ann 
Collins.—Mr. H. Willis, to Miss Corn: all 
of Canterbury.—John James Pierce, 0: 
Canterbury, to Miss Elizabeth King, of 
Margate.—At Dover, Mr. Charles Lant, 
to Miss Mary Hindley.—Mr. John Wors- 
fold, to Miss Mary Ann Thomas.—At 
Folkestone, Mr. Thomas Burvell, to Miss 
Elizabeth Crumby.— Mr. John Fowler, 
jun. to Miss Mary Hurst, both of Ram 
gate.—The Rev. Mr. Woodhouse, of Nor- 
ton, to Miss A. King, daughter of the 
Bishop of Rochester.—The Rev. — 
Edward Dering, rector of Piuckley, : 
Miss Maria Price.—At Queenborough, 
Lient. J. M. Hutchinson, R.N. to Miss E, 
A. Huard. , 

Died.] At Canterbury, in St. ae. 
place, 74, Mr. James W erren,—In ald 
ling-street, Mrs. Austen,—At an adval 
age, Mr. E. Hobbs. Lt 

v At Chatham, 55, Mr. Thomas wae ee 
79, Mr. R. Eccles.—30, Mr. John 4 

At Rochester, at an advanced age, #* 

. » of that city, 
Simmons, esq. an aldermat a, 105 
greatly’ regretted. — In Troy-tow® 
Mrs. Marriner. contee 

At Deal, 75, Mr. Henry Master 
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r >. John Matson, esq. 
A Saat ne,, Miss Mary "en 
an J. Boxer.—81, Mrs. Smith.-—75, 
ar. W, Hails. 
Ur. Ws Be oss. 
ifr, Haskisson lately presented a peti- 

. from certain wool growers near 
tion tion of fo- 
Arundel, agaist the importa 
rien Oe The Rev. J. Pannell, of Whit- 
tering, to Miss Lucy Wilder, of Parley- 
pall—The Rev. M. Smelt, rector of 
Slindon and Binstead, to Miss Williams, 

‘Kennington. 

, Did} At Moulse Combe-place, Miss 
Tlizabeth Tilstone.—At Catsfield, Miss 
Mary Anne Fuller. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Married.] At Southampton, the Rev. 
Robt. Heath, to Miss Byron, daughter of 
the late Capt. Geo. Anson B., R.N.—Mr, 
H. Lucas, of Southampton, to Miss Sabin, 
of Titehfield.—Mr. Hallman, to Miss P, 
Drew :—Mr. E. Williams, to Mrs. C. M. 
Bevis: ail of Southampton.—Mr. Josiah 
Webb, of Portsmouth, to Miss Eliz, Ed- 
mouson, of Worcester.—Mr. Scalls, of 
Portsea, to Miss Hicks, of Havant.—Robt. 
Cole, esq. to. Miss Wilding, both of the 
Ile of Wight. 

Died.] At Portsmouth, 45, Mr. John 
Bunbey.—Suddenly, Mr. Rich. Kemp.— 
71, Richard Burbey, esq. banker, highly 
esteemed, 

At Portsea, 24, Miss Taylor.—22, Mr. 
Richard Co..ins, 

At Gosport, Lieut. F. Parmeter. 

At Alresford, 69, Wm. Harris, esq. justly 
respected and regretted by his friends and 
ihe poor.x—At Northam, Mrs, Atkins, wife 
of Capt. A,A—At Tratton, Lieut. R. Tiomp- 
son, geneially respected. 

WILTSHIRE. 

A petition from the inhabitants of Trow- 
bridge has lately been presented to the 
House of Commons on the poor-rates. It 
stated that the population of that town is 
ésitmated at less than 7000, and that ap- 
wards of 40001. was expended last year in 
the maintenance of the poor, and the in- 


creasing burthen- cannot-be supported by- 


the rich; and praying that measures may 
beadopted to afford redress. 

Married.) At Bradford, the Rev. J. 
Hayward, of Marshfield, to Miss Amelia 
Bush,—Mr, W. H. Haviland, of Ciren- 
: ester, to Miss Susan Roberts, of Malms- 
Meg B. Hart, of Marksbary, to 
“iss King —Mr,John Gibbs, of Westbury, 
'0 Miss Golden, of Temple Cloud, 

Died.) At Marlborough, Mr. Wm. Day. 
~Mrs. H, Shepperd. Me 

of Trowbridge, Wm. Cockell, esq. 
7. t Mere, Mrs, Denny.—At Rudside, 
»*) Sirs, Levoe ; and in three days after, 
*), Mrs, Prye, het mother. 

4 pnty;,, SOMERSETSHIRE. 

* Public meeting was lately held at 


> 
a 
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Bath to petition Parliament to adopt mea- 
sures for the abolition of the present prac. 
tice of employing boys to climb chimneys, 
The meeting was numerousiy attended 

aud unanimous in its humane determi. 
nation. 

Married.] Mr. Jacob Title 
Tongue, both of Bath.—The — ae § 
Thruston, to Miss Laura Gibbons, of So- 
merset-place, Bath.—Mr. Henry Hine, of 
Bath-street, to Miss Mary Ford, of Bridg- 
water.— At Bath, Mr. R. Smith, to Mrs. 
Clarke, of Southampten.—A. Hamilton 
esq. of George-street, Bath, to Miss Eliza 
Urquhart, of Broad Mayne.—Jas. Broom, 
esq. Of Bath, to Miss Charlotte Holt. ef 
Knightsbridge. 

Died.] At Bath, in the Circns, Charlotte 
Viscountess Newcomen.—-In Bladad’s- 
buildings, Mrs. Cath. Plampton.—Capt. 
Remington, of the E. I. Co.’s servicee.—In 
New King-street, Miss Robins.—In St. 
James-street, 77, Mr. T. Taylor.—In Ruse 
sell-street, Mrs. Whitmore, mother of Tho. 
W. esq. M.P.—On the South Parade, the 
Rev. Philip York, youngest son of the late 
Dr. Yorke, bishep of Ely,—In Pulteney- 
street, suddenly, Lady Riddell, widow of 
Sir Tho. Miller R, bart. of Argyleshire, 

At Walcot, Mr. Francis, 

At Huntspill, Mr. Michael Jeffery. 

DORSETSHIRE, 

Muarried.} At Weymouth, Mr. William 
Couch, to Miss S. Oakley.—At Wyke- 
church, Lieut. T. Swayne, of the West-In- 
dia Rangers, to Miss Jane Wilkinson.— 
Mr. Charles Williains, to Miss Auton, both 
of Poo'le.—At ‘Tarrant Moncton, Wm, 
Sanders Paterson, esq. of Dunsford-lodge, 
Surrey, to Miss Louisa Bridge, of Winford 
Eagle. 

; DEVONSHIRE. 

Lord Ebrington has lateiy addressed the 
Devonshire freeholders, declaring he has 
resigned his seat for Buckingham, owing 
to a difference in political opinion with 
those to whoin he owed that seat; and that 
he looks up to being returned hereafter 
by them for the county of Devon. Such 
integrity merits aa appropriate reward. 
_'The poor rates of the parish of Plym- 
stock, which, three years since, was only 
501. per annum, is now upwards of 2000/. 

Married.] T. J. Spargo, esq. of the 87th 
foot, to Miss Jane Donuall, of Exeter.— 
Mr. Charles Rowe, to Miss Betsey Frost, 
both of Collumptou.—The Rev. C. Bird- 
wood, to Miss Grigg, both of Plymouth. 
—Henry Seymour, esq. of Northbrook 
Lodge, to Miss Jane Hopkinson, of the 
Circus, Bath.—Johu Yarde, esq. of Tron- 
bridge-house, to Miss Ley, of Parkham. 
—Mr. Thomas Parrott, of Deptford-court, 
to Miss Elizabeth Audrianne Winter, of 

areston. ae 
e Died. At Exeter, Mr. James Wrey- 
ford, justly regretted.-- In the Close, 79, 


Mrs, Mary Burrow, deservedly —— 
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576 Cornwall—Wales—Scotland—Death Abrocd, 


At Plymouth, Mr. J. F. Rattenbury, 
chamberlain to that Corporation.—Capt. 
Manley, of the royal navy.—At Dock, 
Mrs. Lugger, widow of Joseph L. esq.— 
At Moreton Hampstead, 67, Mr. John 
Ellis.—At Tapley, John Cleveland, esq. 
much respected and lamented, He re- 
presented the borough of Barnstaple up- 
wards of thirty years. 

CORNWALL. 

Married.| M. B. Clare, M.D. physician- 
general of Jamaica, to Miss Margaret 
Graham, of St. Mawes.—The Rev. J. 
Lekin, to Miss Catherine Ann Mayow, of 
Bray. 

Died.] At Falmouth, 67, Mr. Henry 
Stephens.—34, Mrs. Matilda Panl, wile 
of Lieut. P. of the royal navy.—84, Mr. 
Thomas Gibbs,—-Mr. Johu Harris. 

At Penryn, 82, Mrs. Margaret Heame. 
—At Helston, Miss Catherine Bassett, 
sister io Lord De Dunstanville. 

WALES. 

Married.} Mr. Atkinson, of Conway, to 
Miss Wynne, of Aber.—John Walters, esq. 
of Newcastle Emlyn, to Miss Ann Bowen, 
of Waun-Ifor.—The Rev. Walter Wil- 
liams, vicar of Trallog, to Miss Bennett, of 
Brecon.—Henry Benson, esq. to Miss 
Mary Hughes, of Aberystwith.—Capt. 
Charles Blomer, late of the 31st regt. of 
foot, to Miss Eliz. Phelps Martin, of Wi- 
thy-bush, Pembrokeshire. 

Died.] At Kidwelly, 75, John Ro- 
berts, esq. 

At Carmarthen, Mrs, E, Thomas, de- 
servedly regretted. 

At Aberystwith, 29, Lieut, Hide, of the 
Sist. regt. 

At Landilo, Miss Williams, suddenly, 
highly esteemed. 

At Mount Hazel, Caernarvonshire, 74, 
Thomas Lewis, esq. deservedly respected. 

At Lampeter, 70, G. Armstrong, esq. 
of Annaduff castle, county of Leitrim. 

SCOTLAYD. 

Married.} Jas. Corichton, esq. to Cathe- 
rine, daughter of the late Rev. A. Small, 
D.D. of Kilconquhar, Fifeshire. 

- Died.] At Edinburgh, Lieut. Jobn Hill, 
oN : 
At Aberdeen, Mrs. Murray, widow of 

Jas. M. esq. late merchant at Campvere.— 

56, Mrs. Hay, widow of the Rev. Hugh H. 

one of the ministers of this city. 

DEATH ABROAD. 

At his house at Sydney, Ellis Bent, esq. 

M.A. Judge Advocate of the colony of 


New South Wales. . The ¢ 

justly lamented sighanvese; ae 
moved from life at the earl 
thirty-two years of age, b 
casioned, probably, by th 
his application to the ard 
profession, was a charac 
inteiest; which appears to 

formed bya combination of ede 
peculiar to himself. Distinguished San 
the course of the preparatory studies fc 
his profession, by unremitted application, 
and the consequent attainment of literary 
emmence, and, at the same time 4 
temper rather pensive and abstracted he 
had not been called to the bar four years 
when he was appointed to a Situation 
which, to such a mind as his, must have 
been, perhaps, the most interesting i 
which he could have been placed. The 
great principle which seems to have occu. 
pied his mind, and animated his exertions 
was the contemplation of an intellectnal 
aud moral process, in which he himself 
was actively concerned, and in the com. 
pletion of which all the best interests of 
the human race were involved. Mr, 
Judge-Advocate Bent has left behind him 
a widow and five young children (one of 
which was born since his death), his father 
(Robert Bent, esq.), his mother, three sis. 
ters, and his brother (Jeffery Bent, esq, 
who, being judge of the Court of Equity, 
attended his funeral as chief mourner)— 


Of this 
. Was te. 
Period 
ya disorder = 
€ litenseness of 
Lous duties of his 
ter of ne commoy 


‘to lament his loss. As in domestic and 


social life he discharged every relative 
duty with a glow of affection which neces- 
sarily kindled a return of affection, so in 
public life he discharged the duties of bis 
elevated and important situation with that 
uprightness of principie, and with that jus 
tice, tempered with mercy, which rendered 
him the object of universal respect.— 
The report of the committee of the House 
of Commons on the state of the colony of 
New South Wales, their approbation of the 
arrangements suggested by him in the le- 
gal department, and the appointment of 
his brother to the office of judge of the 
newly-instituted Court of Equity—are 
standing testimonials of the opinion which 
was entertained of his ability and integrity; 
and the grief which was occasioned by bis 


‘death appears by tlie account which 1s 


given in the Sydney Gazette of his funeral, 


‘which was attended by the governor, tle 


officers, civil and military, and bythe ge 
neral population of the place. 


— 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. f . 
Many Communications came to hand too late—Correspondence after the 10th, and Varie- 


ties, &c. after the 18th. 


Pressure of matter has obliged us to defer the Continuations of FOXIANA, CoLLECTANEA 
Dieretica, Dennis’s Essay, the Pusiic Liprarigs, and the POPULATION RETURSS: 
—Mr. Faper’s admirable Essuy will be continued in our next. 5 oat be 

Papers tending cither to controvert er to confirm the new Theory of Gravitation, wil! 


acceptuble 


Our SUPPLEMENTARY NUMBER will be published on the Sist of July. 





